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for exhibited read, exhibit. 
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for more read most. 
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for former read grocer. 
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last line at the bottom of the 
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2 from the top of the page 

/er rents free rca<I rentfreo. 

25 

17 
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15 ditto 

for towards read to adopt. 

25 
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do. 

2 from the bottom 

for their read its. 

25 
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right 

26 from the top of the page 

for suljfice read sudiees. 

25 

19 

do. 

31 ditto 

insert the wi>rd “ the latter ” before the 
word “ having 

25 
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do. 

37 ditto 
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25 
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do. 

52 ditto 

for Survey read Census 

26 
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23 ditto 
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26 
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20 from the bottom of the page. . 

for cultivators redd cultivator. 
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left 

19 from the top of the page 

for dependents read dependants. 
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do. 

10 from the bottom of the page. . 

for per read for. 

27 

19 

right 

21 from the toi> of the page 

for dependents read dependants. 

28 
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left 

1 ditto 

for litiguous read litigious. i 

28 
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do. 

8 from the top of the page 

for former read women. ^ 

28 
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20 
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13 from the bottom of the page . . 

for unusually read usually. 

33 
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right 

12 ditto 

for mile read miles. 

33 

26 

do. 
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for practiced read practised. 

40 
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do. 
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for town read towns. 
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51 
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for grant read Grant. 
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for of read on. 
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for tencies read tenancies. 
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72 

loft 

21 ditto 

for irnprosed read imposed. 

62 

72 

do. 

20 ditto 

for are read is. 

65 

77 
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^25 from thf^top of the page 

for jalhashila read halhashlla. 

66 

77 

left 
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for Griffeth read Griffith. 
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08 

80 

left 

29 from the top of the p^e 

for is read are. 

08 

80 
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30 ditto 

for 80 road 126. 
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for tenures read tenure. 
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82 
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7 from the top of the page 

for realised rea^l realise. 
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13 ditto 

for the read The. 
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28 ditto 

for whic?h read while. 

77 
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for raiyats' read raiyats. 
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right 
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for is read art' 
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for result read results. 
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20 from the top 
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22 ditto 

for “ refers ” read refer. 
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first lino of the page 
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last line of the page 
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21 from the top of the page 
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right 

12 ditto 
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Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Operations 

in the District of Nadia. 


PART h— THE DISTRICT. 
Chiifiter I. — Bmindaries, area, general. 

1. Scope of the operations. — This 
report deals with the settlement opera- 
tions in the Nadia district excluding thp 
diara area along the Padma which was 
taken np in connexion with the Rajshahi 
District Settlement, and excluding also 
aiwut 8 square miles scattered about the 
municipal environs of Santipur and 
other parts of police-station Santipur 
which had been surveyed and a record- 
of-rights prepared in 1908 and the per- 
manently settled parts of 3 mauzahs in 
Mirpur police-station, of which also a 
survey and record-of-rights had been 
prepared in 1915 comprising an area of 
3-64 square miles. 

An area of 103 square miles in dis- 
tricts Murshidabad, Rurdwan and 
' Hooghly lying along the west bank of the 
‘phagjrathi was also surveyed and a 
record-of-rights prepayed in the course 
■yf the present operations. As the area 
was small and contained nothing call- 
ing for a special comment, it has not 
been dealt with in this report. 

2. situation and bowdaries. — The 

Nadia district is sitdatod in the northern 
part of the deltaic triangle formed by 
the two branches of the Ganges — ^the old 
Branch called the Bhagirathi lies on the 
west of the districffand the later branch 
and present main channel of the Ganges 
called the Padma forfns the district 
boundary — along the north-east. 

, The shape o^.\he district is irregular 
but may be likened to two triangles 
having a common baSe; the one pointing 
north and the other pointing south; the 
jicffth triangle would Jbe a rjght-angled 
l-ciangle, of which the apex would he the 
^jght angle; the south triangle would be 
ah acute angled, triangle; the base line 
cohamon to boiti triangles would pass 
from the south-west to the north-east 
through Kaligan^, Tehatta^ Meherpur. 
Alamdanga, Mirpur, Kushtia and 
Kumarkhali police-stations. 

In area the district is 2,898 square 
miles including 321 square miles done by 


the Rajshahi party (62 square miles in 
police-station Karimpur, 80 square miles 
in police-station Daulatpur. 59 square 
miles in police-station Bheramara, 76 
square miles in police-station Mirpur, 
31 square miles in police-station 
Kushtia,, 73 square miles in police- 
station Kumarkhali). 

On the north-west of the district is the 
district of Murshidabad. The boun- 
dary on this side for most of its length 
is formed by the river Jellanghi. for the 
rest it is. foi' a length of about 14 miles, 
an artificial boundary until the Bhagi- 
rathi is reached on the extreme south 
west of this section. The Bbagirathr 
then forms the l)oundary between Nadia 
and Murshidabad for alwut 4 miles. 

On the west of the district are the dis- 
tricts of Burdwan and Hooirhlv. The 
boundary between Burdwan and Nadia* 
is an artificial boundary as laid dowm in 
notification No. 7874 Jur.. dated 24fh 
August 1922. The Ixnindarv lies rough- 
ly along the river Bhagirathi, but that 
river does not itself form t]i(> homidary. 
The town of Nabadwip which has given 
its name to the district has for rnany 
years bain on the west side of the Bhagi- 
rathi. Between the Tlooghly 
and Nadia di.strict the houndar;^" is the 
mid-stream of the river Hooghly. The 
Bhagirathi river becomes the TTooghlv 
river south of the junction with it of the 
river Jellanghi at Swarnpganj nearly 
oppo.site the town of Nabadwip. 

On the south, at what T IiaA^e alwve 
referred to as the apex of tRe southern 
or acute-angled triangle, the Ixaindarv 
marches wdth the northern boundary of 
the district of the 24-Parga,nnahs — a 
distance of about 15 miles. 

Practically all along it« eastern 
boundary Nadia district marches with 
jessore district, but on the extreme north 
corner of the eastern boiindary for a’ dis- 
tance of about 10 miles. Nadia is 
Ixiunded by the district of Faridiiur : ort 
the north-east the district boundary is 
the mid-stream of the river Padma. . 

3. Conservatism of the district.— 

Nadia distfici there’fore lies in the heart 
of the Presidency. 
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It does not now perhaps contribute 
much to the economic or political life of 
the province. On its south it touches 
the outskirts of the great industrial 
areas of the metropolis. On the east it 
touches the fertile plains and swamps of 
of Eastern Bengal from which those in- 
dustrial areas draw so much of their 
prosperity. Rut Nadia itself remains 
unmoved and apart. The great trade 
routes from Calcutta to North and East 
Bengal pass through it. It contains the 
tAvo important railway junctions of 
Poradaha and Ranaghat. Poradaha 
assuTues the appearance of a town when 
a train conies in, but at once relapses 
info its more habitual aspect of gloom, 
as soon as the train goes out again. 
Ranaghat must be one of the best known 
names in Bengal. It is alwavs full of 
people waiting for trains which never 
seem to come. But movement and life 
begin and end at the railway station. 

* This conservatism and sequestration 
of the district from the milsations of 
modern li fe is its most striking charac- 
teristic. the colour tone as it were of the 
whole picture. 

• 

4. Historical associations. — But it 

was not perhaps always .so. It is 
perhaps an exaggeration to say that 
Nadia was the battle field of clashing 
dynasties. But at any rate it was the 
scene of some imnortnnt historical events. 
It is said thal NabadAvip was the capital 
of l.akshan Sen. the last Sen Rai of 
Bengal. He fled by the back door Avhen 
Baktiva^ Khilii, the Afghan raider, 
appeared at the front. There are 
mounds of earth near Hebagram in Kali- 
ganj police-station which are .said to 
have been the site of one of the palaces 
of Raja Ballal Sen of the same dynastv. 
Antiquarians from Oalentta have been 
attraefed to these mounds. One of tho 
ghats at Santipnr still bear the name of 
BaktiAuir Khilii, for it was there that he 
is .«aid to have crossed the Bhagirathi. 

When Pratapaditva threw off the 
Moghul yoke at Mohammadnur in 
•lessore in the latter half of the Ifitb 
eenturv, the Mohammedan General 
Manning pas,spd tfirough the south of the 
district nu his way to crush the rebel. 
Hatikanda a village in Chakdaha police- 
• station contains a banyan tree under 
vdiicb Mansing is said to have tethered 
his elephant, and from that tradition tbe 
village has derived it§ name. Traces of 
(i road exist in Haringhata ponce-station 
said to have been constructed for the 


passage of Man^ng’s army. From this 
expedition the Rai family of Nadia 
received its first hoist on tbe ladder of 
greatness. Bhabananda Majiimdar, the 
founder of the family fortunes, helped 
Mansing and got his due reward. The 
family continued its tradition of back- 
ing the right horse in the time of Clive. 
It is perhaps a comforting reflection 
that the present repi^ntative of the 
house is a member of the Executive 
Council of this province. 

In more recent times the battle of 
Plassev was fought on Nadia soil. The 
site is in the north of Kaligani police- 
station. 

Its asswiation vvith the long estab- 
lished house of Nadia has provided the 
central and southern parts of the dis- 
trict with other interesting remains. 
The I^jahs or some of them liked to 
have different eonntry seats. Srinagar 
on the extreme scuth-east corner of 
Chakda-ha police-station was one of 
those. It is now so dense a jungle that 
no one readily musters up courage to 
penetrate therein. At the time of survey 
a specially stout-hearted up-country 
Amin had to be employed. Sihnibash 
in police-station Kissenganj is another. 
Some of the temples are still in exist- 
ence. Haradham at the junction of the 
Choomi with the Bhagirathi river in 
police-station Ranaghat is another. 
Here today are found the only persons in 
whose veins the blood of the Avell-knoAvn 
Raja Krishna Chandra Rai still flows. 
They are his descendants through his 
second wife. Adoption has long been 
prevalent in the main line. 

Turning to more recent history, Krish- 
nagar was at any rate in 1860 the head 
quarters of a Cornmissionership. At 
that time the district plaved an impor- 
tant part in the economic life of the pro- 
vince. It was one of the main centres 
of the Indigo Industry in Bengal, ah 
industry vi^hich in importance occupied 
the place held by the Jute Industry 
today. Tbe industty was established in 
the early days of the Briti^ domination 
in Bengal. The husband of the famous 
Madame Grand is said to have been the 
first European to exploit its possibili- 
ties at Patna. But as early as the 8th 
decade of the 18th century there were 
indigo fi^tories already established in 
the vicinity ^ of Calcutta. Warren 
notings had to buy out in the village of 
Palta an indigo planter called Prinsep 
when he was establishing the Military 
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Cantonment at Barrj^kpur. Shikar- 
pur and Haringhata in the Nadia dis- 
trict were both established as indigo 
factories by the year 1827. The indus 
try received a great stimulus when tlie 
embargo on the acquisition of land 
by Europeans was removed about 1830. 
Between 1840 and 1860 the industry was 
at the height of its volume and prosperity. 
Throughout the whole of the district 
there are dotted the remains of masonry 
structures which were used for tin 
manufacture of indigo and as tiie resi- 
dence of the dl&nters and tlieir assis- 
tants. Some of the structures are still 
used today. The magnificent house at 
Betai in police-station Teliatta is main- 
tained by Babu Nafar Chandra Pal 
t/haudhury and was occupied for a few 
days by various members of this settle 
ment sUifT. Eor many years it was the 
home of Mr. William Sibbold, a Manag- 
er and afterwards successor in interest 
in that area of Mr. James Hills. The 
house is provided witli a billiard room 
and is constructed on most generous 
lines, both as to size and condition, 
being far superior to many of the 
official residences of even high officials 
in the Bengal mofussil to-day. The 
Iningalows at Shikarpur, police-station 
Karimpur and at Nischindipur, police- 
station Damurhuda are the liead- 
quarters today of the managers of the 
Midnapur Zemindari Company. The 
former was previou.sly the headquarters 
of the manager of Robert Watson & Co., 
J.,td., and the latter of the famous 
James Hills, both predecessors in in- 
terest of the present company. There 
are other building of the same ty[)e in 
use to-day which I need not enumerate. 
Nor is it here necessary to describe the 
decline of the industry subsequent to tJie 
indigo disturbances which culminated in 
1860 and its total eclipse about 1900 on 
the appearance as competitors in the 
market of the German synthetic dyes. 
The industry experienced a temporary 
revival during the war. And this pro- 
bably contributed towards the agrarian 
unrest in and around the northern parts 
of the district, which distinguished the 
relations in 1921-22 between the Midna- 
pur Zemindary Company and their ten- 
ants. The Indigo Industry has left a 
lasting mark on the land system of the 
district which will be commented on 
later. For the present it is appropriate 
to remark that though during the palmy 
days of indigo the district must have 
contained a larger proportion of Euro- 
pean residents througliout its length and 


breadth than most districts of Bengal, 
the people have not assimilated Euro- 
})ean habits at all. Nadia as I said be- 
fore is the most conservative, its people 
in habits and outlook the most esoteric 
of all districts. 

5 . Present interest of the district. — 

But though Nadia is backward, or at 
least old fashioned, that does not mean 
that it has no interest for any one to-day. 

I n f jict it presents .several asj)ects of most 
vital present-day importance. 

In the forefront must be placed its 
religious appeal to the Hindus. Naba- 
dwip from time immemorial has been a 
S^rcat .seat of San.skrit Scholarship. ,It 
is celebrated as the home in the 15th 
century of Chaitanya, the great Hindu 
reformer, better known as Lord 
Cauranga from his fair complexion. 
He is the founder of Baishnabism, a 
creed which unfortunately is .said to have 
become somewhat debased by rea.son of 
i< being embraced by many people of 
both sects who have lost their social 
standing owing to social irregularities. 
Nabadwip is to-day a place of pilgrim- 
age for tnousauds of Hindus from all 
over the country. Santipur has also, 
attracted to itself some of the glamour of 
that great religious revival. It wa.s the 
hou.se of Adwuitva A*char]i, the chief 
follower and lieutenant of Lord Gau- 
ranga. Moree ver the river Bhagirathi 
which flows along the whole leugili of the 
district’s western boundary's still to the 
Hindu’s the sacred Ganges. To bathe 
therein is to be washed clean of sin and 
to have one’s ashes scattered in its 
waters is to gain eternal blessecJness. 

’Fo the student of literature Nadia has 
its interest. It is the home of the purest 
Bengali, of what until recently was the 
standard Bengali. In this respect, it 
lias now perhaps been displaced by, Cal- 
cutta. Fulia, a village in Santipur 
police-station was the home of Kabi 
Kirttiba.sa, the first Bengali poet, and 
the Bengali dramatist Babu Dina- 
bandhu Mitra, the famous author of 
“ Nildarpan,” had his home within a 
mile of the indigo factory whicli use^l to 
l)e situated at Haringhata. 

It will thus be seen that the religious, 
literary and historic associations of 
Nadia relate to its west and southern 
parts, but that the whole district was at 
one time equally given to the indigo 
industry. 

Another^ aspect of Nadia which is of 
interest and of* practical interest 
to-day is the aspect it unfolds and the 
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problems it involves of deltaic creation 
in which the fluvial forces which origi- 
nally built it up have ceased to operate. 
Geologists have told us that the oldest 
alluvial strata in Bengal are represented 
by the hard reddish sx>il found in the 
Madhupur jungle in Myrnensui<»h and 
Dacca, the l^alniai Hills in Xipperaa 
and in the Barind tract of Rajshahi. 
The latest alluvion occurs gen*3i‘aUy in 
Eastern Bengal where the rivers are still 
engaged in raising the level of the coun- 
try by the annual deposit of silt. Mid- 
w'fiy betw’een these two extremes comes 
the greater part of the di.s.tricts of Mur- 
shidabad, Nadia and Jessore. All these 
districts are extremely malarial. And 
in all these districts there is a persistent 
tradition of the former .salubrity of the 
climate. Ail of ns are diapo.sed to find 
.somewhere in the i)ast an age innocent 
of the complexities and troubles of the 
present, and the Bengali not less so tlian 
l^ie rest of mankind. This golden past 
of Nadia where the rivers of central 
Bengal were still active and brought in 
their wake riches and plenty is not 
placed by the inliabitants of the district 
in the remote past. Some say it was 50 
years ago. But that has been definitely 
contradicted by the Engineer who helped 
to construct the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way. Others place the golden age some 
150 years ago. But James Ilennell 
found in 1781 the Nadia rivers not pu.ss- 
able by boats all the year round. In any 
c.ase it was well outside the span of liv- 
ing memory. The general sense of tin; 
Committee formed in 1917 lo consider 
the condition of the Nadia rivers in re- 
ference to the volume of water brought 
down by the Hooghly to Calcutta, and in 
this connection to examine the future of 
the port of Calcutta, was to the effect 
that no rapid change had taken place 
ini the condition of the Nadia rivGi-.s with- 
in historia! times. In the absence of 
definite evidence to tlie »'ontrary it mast. 

I think, l>e assumed that for at least a 
century and a half Nadia has been out- 
side the area of active fluvial operation. 
The unfavourable consequences on the 
general health of the people and the 
fertility of the soil may be accumulative. 
"Ihat is, the full effects of the deteriora- 
tion of the rivers may not be felt %intil 
many years after such deterioration has 
•l^ecorae complete. The population of 
Nadia is much wh.at it was in 1871. 
The decrease is only 0 3 per cent, a de- 
crease which mighjb have been converted 
into a slight increase had* i£ not been 
for tlie disastrous influenza epidemic of 


1918-19. We know that the district was 
devastated by tne “ Burdwan fever ” 
which raged* for almost a generation 
from 1861 onwards. It does not in my 
.opinion follow that that year even 
approximately m.arks the first appear- 
ance of those physical conditions which 
make for the general deterioration of 
public health. The conditions may foi: 
many years have been present, silently 
and gradually at work, and year by 
year causing a decline in the virility of 
the population, until some extraneous, 
factor impinging upon them finds a 
favourable soil for its mission of des- 
truction. It has never been affirmed that 
the influenza epidemic which attacked 
Nadia with exceptional ferocity was the 
concomitant of any marked physical 
deterioration in the climate of the dis- 
trict. It simply found a favourable soil. 
And the same may hold good of the 
Burdwan fever epidemics. The only 
evidence at all that I have Ijeen able to 
collect pointing to a greater degree of 
))rosperity and health within recent 
times in the di.strict, is the existence al- 
most throughout the Ranaghat subdivi- 
sion and in the southern part of Krish- 
nagar police-station of fine masonry 
buildings overgrown with jungle 
deserted and falling into ruins. At 
what period this dejjopulation took 
place it is not possible to say but judg- 
ing from the conditions of the ruined 
remains of indigo factories which I have 
.seen both in this'district and Jessore and 
the date of whase abandonment we know, 
the majority of the masonry houses 
would seem to have been deserted after 
1860 probably .some time during the 
generation which was affiic^d by the 
Burdwan fewer. The inhabitants were 
of a class which cnuld afford to flit and 
did so. 

The only other evidence I have met of 
the prevalence within fairly recent time.s 
of a higher standard of health than that 
prevailing to-day is contained in the 
report of the Revenue Surveyors in 1854- 
56 who make no mention of the insalu- 
brity of the climate, but mention the 
district as a very pleasant one to work in. 

My conclusion therefore on this point 
taken for what it is worth would be that 
Nadia has for at- least a century and a 
half been a district in which the condi- 
tions appropriate to the prevalence of 
malarial fever have obtained, that this 
cireumstance attracted no general atten- 
tion and created no panic until the 
advent of the Burdwan fever in 1860. 
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The evil effects of these conditions is 
almost necessarily cumulative. Depopu- 
lation leads to the growth of jungle, the 
growth of jungle in turn leads to more 
fever and more depopulation. The 
general tendency of mankind towards 
multiplication is brought into conflict 
with a tendency of greater strength and 
momentum. 

The conditions appropriate to the pre- 
valence of malarial fever are intimately 
connected with the river system of the 
c'ountry. I have mentioned before that 
the 3 districts of Mur.shidabad, Nadia 
and Jessore which are by common consent 
the home of malaria in Uengal are in an 
intermediate stage. The rivers are 
dead in the sense that they no longer 
spill silt over the land or in their 
retreat flush out the debris of the 
countryside. The only water that 
spreads over the face of Nadia (always 
excepting Kushtia, Kumarkhali and 
Khoksha police-stations on the cast) is 
the rain from Heaven. The rain water 
has nowhere to drain off to, except the 
dobas and ditches round the homesteads, 
th<^ lower levels of the open fields, and 
the choked-up beds of k'hals which once 
formed u.seful elements in the general 
drainage .system. The rain water alone 
is not st rong enough to do tlie work of 
.“couring out the khals. This only 
happens when the whole country has 
been covered with water from the rivers 
which as they shrird; ou the sulisidence 
of the flood draw back to themselves 
through variou.s channels and khals a 
healthy volume of the spill water they 
originally .sent over the face of the 
country. The result in a district like 
Nadia is that the accumulating water 
lies stagnant ami provides a breeding 
place for the niosquito. The land loses 
its silt and the lower levels and khals of 
the country gradually get built up with 
the stuff that, the water accumulating 
in them brings with it. 

That the process of the gradual rais- 
ing of the lower levels is at work in 
Nadia is tolerably clear. Tn Karini{»ur 
and Gangni thanas, land which was 
before too low for cultivation is now 
being brought under the plough. Parts 
of the beds of once active rivers such as 
the Bhairjib in Karimpur and Meherpur 
thanas and the Han j an and Bachko 
rivers in Ranaghat are now being culti- 
vated. At present these levels are the 
most fertile parts of the* district. They 
get some sort of silt from the waters 
which accumulate in them. 


Another sign that Nadia is at present 
in tlie intermediate stage following on 
an interruption in the adjustment of the 
ebb and flow of a proper drainage system 
and the completed stage when all the 
lower levels have been raised up is that 
the whole district is dotted about with 
the.se smaller depre.ssions. These are 
often not much lower than the surround- 
ing land. They never go deep under 
water and they never dry up completely. 
On the other hand it is the characteristic 
of a properly drained country such as 
many parts of Eastern Bengal that the 
lower places dry up completely in the 
early parts of the year but during the 
rains go under water often to the extent 
of 25 feet. I have many times in the 
early months ridden over land in Eastern 
Bengal where in the rains traversed by 
boat the waves have induced the 
appearance of a .small sea. 


Chapter II. — Physical features, rain- 
fall and climate. 

6. General appearance. — To say 

that the district is flat and the general 
aspect that of a vast level alluvial 
plain, dotted with viTlages, clu.sters of 
trees and intersected by rivers, minor 
streams and swamps, is to frame a des- 
cription equally applicable to almost 
any other part of Bengal. But it is 
true that the district is 'without any 
.striking physical characteristics such 
as the large bil tract on the east of 
Mymensingh, the hill tract in *Tippera, 
tlu; B.arind in Rajshahi or the jungle 
area of Midnapore. The east ])art of 
Kaliganj police-station and the west 
part of Tehatta police-station contain a 
uniform stretch of rather low land of a 
heavier .soil than is usual yr an5’where 
but the l)ils of the district. This tract 
is part of the Kalantar, most of which 
lies in district Murshidabad and of which 
Ibe part in Nadia is but the continua- 
tion. 

7. The rivers. — The district coytains 
3 river.«i w’hich are known as the Nadia 
rivers, and which ha\ic had for many 
years a special conservancy agen’ey to 
look after them. The reason for their 
importance is that before the openitig 
up of the ra.ilways, these rivers were the 
regular means of communication between 
Calcutta and Upper India : and even 
thereaftet erf great importance as a trade 
route connecting the upper and the lower 
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Ganges. Now however most of the river- 
borne trade with upper India goes by the 
east and the condition of tiiese rivers is 
important only in its bearing on the con- 
tinued navigability of the llooghly at 
Calcutta. 

It is not necessary to describe in detail 
the course formed by these 3 rivers ; a 
glance at the map at the end of the volume 
will indicate that. 

The Bhagirathi, the most westerly of 
the 3 rivers, lies along the west of the 
district and at one time formed the 
main strea,m of the Ganges. It is rein- 
forced in its passage through Nadia by 
the* accession of the waters of the Ajoy, 
Balia, Kandu and Swaraswati rivers on 
its west bank, and of the 
Jellanghi and Churni on its east. 
In its upper reaches the river 
becomes very shallow in the dry season 
and its connexion with the main stream 
,of the Ganges is then entirely blocked 
u]f). Below its junction with the 
Jellanghi however it is throughout the 
year a considerable stream and a steamer 
service plies all the year round between 
Calcutta and Kalna on alternative days 
and every Saturday goes up as far as 
Nabadwip. In the rains the steamers 
go up as far as Berhampur in Murshi- 
dabad. The gre.at thing is for the bodies 
of dead Hindus to Ik? cast into the 
Bhagirathi after cremation. There 
are properly equipped cremation ghats 
at Uddharaivpur in Burdwan, Tri- 
beni in Hooghly and Chanduria 
in Nadia. Bodies are transmitted to 
the.se plafes by rail and road from dis- 
tant 'places. TTnfortunately the prac- 
tice is not confined to proper eretnation 
at the.se appointed ghats. C'orpses are 
frequently and almost as a matter of 
course thrown into the river wit-hout 
proper, cremation. The practice has 
become a musance. 

The rivers which flow into the Bhagi- 
rathi on the west hank are different in 
character from the tributaries received 
on its east bank. They come from the 
Chqta Nagpur hills and have the charac- 
teristic rod colouring of the Rarh. The 
Ajoy comes ijito the Bhagirathi at Katwa 
w'ith a, fall of from 4 to 8 feet. A;^ter 
the first heavy showers of the year it 
discharges its self with violence and a 
noise which can be heard for miles 
round. 

The Bhagirathi has confined its fluc- 
tuations since at neast th§ ‘time of 
•RbnnoU within narrow limits, but 


within such limits twisted and tortured 
the area to an astonishing degree. Its 
tendency at present is towards the west. 
The chars fall therefore mostly on the 
Nadia side. They are unlike the chars 
of the Meghna. They are on their first 
formation pure sand and are built up 
very slowly. They do not reach the line 
of the surrounding country. In the low- 
er reaches and on the Hooghly side, the 
chars grow up quicker and attain more 
rapidly a greater measure of fertility. 
I’he chars on that side are being coloniz- 
ed by immigrants from Tipperah and 
up-country men who have finished their 
time at the mills. Of the Jellanghi or 
Kharia as it is locally called little need 
be said. It is the central of the 3 Nadia 
rivers. Its general direction is north to 
.*5011 th through the west face of the dis- 
trict until at Krishnagar it turns west 
to fall into the Bhagirathi opposite 
Nabadwip. The river is still strong 
enough to subject its course to fluctua- 
tions. It is not of much use as a chan- 
nel for trade. It is not navigable for big 
boats throughout its course for more than 
3 months in the year. 

The Mathabhanga, the most easterly of 
the tliree rivers, is perhaps rather more 
interesting. Its name would suggests 
that from its ineeption it was a restless 
river. It is still the most restless of all 
the Nadia rivers. It mu.st at one time 
have })layed an important part in the 
river system of. Nadia and Jessore. 
AVithin Nadia it bifurcates twic?e, once 
near the trijunctioii point of Mirpur, 
Danlatpur, GaiigJii and Alampur polii;®- 
stations. Its eastern nrm is known as 
the Kurnar. The Kumar shows much 
of the restle-ssness of its parent. The 
Kumar after forming part of ithe 
boundary lietween Nadia and Jessore 
passes into the Jessore district the 
other or we.stern branch of the Mata- 
bhanga bifurcates again in the centre 
of Krishnaganj police-.station. One 
arm known as the Churni flows more or 
less straight south-west past Ranaghat 
to the Bhagirathi. The other arm 
known as the Ichamati flows south and 
after forming part of the boundary 
lietwecn Nailia and Jessore passes into 
Jesmre. Neither the Churni nor the 
Ichamati has shown much alteration in 
its channel since the Revenue Survey. 
The Ichamati is a very sluggish deep 
river said to be full of crocodiles. It 
had the same cbaracteristics in 1860. 

Besides the Kumar and the Ichamati, 
Jessore district used to derive from 



the Mathabhan^a both* the Nabaganga 
and the Chitra rivers. These rivers have 
now no access to the Matabhaiiga. They 
rise haphazardly in the southern parts 
of Chuadanga police-station where they 
are in a very decadent condition. 

The Mathabhanga must therefore at 
one time have played an important 
part in the fertilization and drainage 
of the eastern parts of Nadia and Jcs- 
sore and its deterioration has led to a 
correspondingly wide deterioration in 
the health and prosperity of the two dis- 
tricts. 

Like the Jcllanghi, the Matabhanga 
is not navigable by big boats for more 
than 3 months of the year. Even so, as 
it passes through some of the least acces- 
sible parts of the district, produce 
earmarked for export is stored up in 
Karimpur and Gangni police-stations 
until the river is open to traffic in July. 

In the cold wfj.ather both the Jellan- 
ghi and the Matabhanga are attractive 
to the eye. They have very high steep 
banks which seem ridicidou.sly out of 
proportion to the exiguous stream of 
clear blue water lying far below. The 
banka of the Bhagirathi are neither 
so steep nor so high as those 
of the other 2 rivers and are fur- 
ther apart. The bed is wide, mostly a 
stretch of sand in the cold weather. 

Unlike the Bhagirathi, neither the 
Jellanghi nor the Mathabhanga are 
rivers known to legend. The part; 
played by these 2 rivers seems at one 
time to have been jdayed by the Bhairab, 
undoubtedly a much older slream than 
either of the other two. This is showii 
by the fact that tlie identity of the 
Bhairab survives its iunction both with 
the Jellanghi and the Mathabhanga. 
There is an old water course still called 
the Bhairab river in Murshidaba<l and 
effecting a junction Avith the Jellanghi 
near Enayetnagar in police-station 
Karimpur. The Bhairab reemerges 
from the Jellanghi some 10 miles north- 
east from that point at the river Jel- 
langhi. It can scarcely be doubted that 
along that length of common course with 
the Jellanghi, the Bhairab alone used to 
flow and in an opposite direction from 
the Jellanghi’s present stream. From 
its point of reemergence, the Bhairab 
pursues a moat tortuous course throueh 
Karimpur and Meherpur'policc-stations 
ahd joins the Matabhanga in the centre 
of Damurhuda police-station. It take^ 


off again about 5 miles further down the 
river and passes into Jesvsore after 
twisting and turning through Jiban- 
nagar police-station. 

The river on which Khulna stands 
to-day bears the name of the Bhairab. 
At Oulna it is a fine strong river. 
People of the two districts of Nadia 
and Jessore like to think that the 
Bhairab was at one time the main 
stream of the Ganges. Speculaticn on 
the point is futile. But that is was a 
fine strong river years ago its very name 
implies. 'Fo-day its upper reaches are 
being cultivated; they are scarcely trace- 
able. Ill Meherpur and Damurhuda the 
river is overgrown with what is now' call- 
ed “German Pana” (water hyacinth). 
For the greater part of the year it has 
no current. Its effects on the health of 
the country through which it flows are 
pestilential. 

A good many of the old indigo fac^ 
tories were built on the banks of the 
Bhairab. From this it is argued that 
70 or 80 years ago the Bhairab was a 
healthy life-giving river, I don’t think 
that that follows. The very fact that 
permanent structures were raised on* 
its banks would seem to uh* to indicate 
that even at that date *1110 Bhairab had 
ceased to be active. One of the indica- 
tions of activity in a deltaic river is 
the mutability of its cour.se. No one 
would build pi'rmanent structures in 
Bengal on the banks of a river which is 
known to l>e active in this .sense. All 
that the formation of these factories by 
the banks of the Bhairab in my* opinion 
goes to .shoAV is that at the time of their 
con.struction the Bhairab w'as a dying 
river l)Ut was not so dead as it is now. 
To-day none would elect to build a resi- 
dence by its banks if he had any other 
choice. I have already mentioned the 
Hanjar and the Bichko in police-station 
Ranaghat. They w'ere completely dead. 
The Jabuna in police-station Harin- 
ghata is another river of the same type. 
At one time it flowed into the Hooghly 
opposite Tril)eni. Tribeni derived its 
name from the fact that it was the ipeet- 
ing place of three rivers -the Swara- 
swati on the right banjj of the Hooghly, 
the Htxjghly itself and the third ‘river 
the Jabuna. The Jabuna fulfils the same 
pestilential role in the south of the dis- 
trict as the Bhairab does further north. 
A scheme has matured for its reclama- 
tion. • ^ 

There remain only those offshoots of. 
the Padma which flow on the extreme 



east of the district. They, are in a 
different category from the rivers already 
dealt with. The Gorai takes off ’ from 
the Padma near Kushtia, it passes into 
Faridpur and flows in the east of Jessore 
district where it is known as the Madhu- 
mati. Its condition is said to have been 
improving since the construction of the 
Hardinge Bridge at Sara. The K^li- 
ganga takes off from the Gorai just 
below the effluence of the latter from the 
Padma. It flows between Kushtja and 
Kumarkhali police-stations. Between 
the Kaliganga and the Gorai there is a 
third rivOT called the Dakira. It flows 
through Kumarkhali police-station 
pa'rallel with the Kaliganga. 

The river system being still active on 
the east of the district, the bils on the 
south of Kushtia police-station are pro- 
perly drained. The fields receive a 
deposit of silt. But the flood waters do 
not penetrate beyond the outskirts of 
Alamdanga police-station. 

8. The country. — The banks of the 
“Nadia rivers” are higher than the 
surrounding country. The drainage is 
therefore away from rather than into 
'these rivers. In every police-station 
there are several drainage basins, small 
bils that is, which catch up the rain 
water from the surrounding country. 
They are of the nature already describ- 
ed. Ten of them are of considerable 
size. The greatest degree of continuity 
in the line of .such basins is found on the 
borders of Tehatta and Meberpur police- 
stations. The line pa.sses into the east 
side of, Chapra police-station and 
embraces the west and southern part of 
Damurhuda police-station. 

There are fewer of the depressions in 
Kaligani and Nakashipara police-sta- 
tions. A great part of Kaliganj and 
nearly the whole of Nakashipara is com- 
posed of high sandy land, very sterile. 
The north part of Krishnanagar police- 
station is of a like charax^ter and this 
sterile tract is contirnied across the Jel- 
langhi to the south-west pa rt of Chapra. 
There are villages on the north and east 
of Meherpur and the west side of 
Gangni similar in character. This 
land is what is called tithit 'patit, that 
is, it is not cultivated every year.^ Jhe 
custom is for it to be cropped 3 years 
and then left fallow for anotherB years. 
Lands of this nature become progressive- 
ly rarer as we move towards the north- 
east corner of the district and are non- 
existent in Kushtia fiolice-station and 
the areas east of it. 


The uthit patU land is ordinarily 
cultivated or left fallow in blocks. In 
this way compact and often extensive 
grazing grounds ace available for cattle 
during the following periods. The 
aspect of the country in an patit 

area is not unpleasing. It presents the 
appearance of a sort of wide park dott- 
ed about with and date palm trees. 

North of a line drawn across the dis- 
trict map from the north-west corner of 
police-station Snntipur to the south- 
east corner of (^huadanga the appear- 
ance of the country is rather uniform. 
The high uthit patit tracts of land alter- 
nate with the still high, but sufficiently 
fertile, aus lands and the one crop depres- 
sions which yield broadcast amon paddy 
alone. I have already said that uthit 
patit progressively diminishes towards 
the east. 

In this area the village sites stand 
segregated amid large open expanses of 
culturable land. 

In the cold and hot weather months 
the humidity is comparatively low, 
and though tlie heat in April and 
May l)ecomes intense in the day time, 
the nights remain comparatively cool. 

The sandy nature of much of the soil 
seems to induce a sort of mirage. The 
village sites in the cold and liot weather 
months appear from a distance like so 
many islands. In May partixailarly in 
the northern parts a scorching wind 
blows from the north-west like the up- 
country *T.oo”. 

The monsoon sets in about the third 
week of June and is preceded as in other 
parts of Bengal by rain stxirrns at inter- 
vals during the latter part of April and 
the whole of May. But these storms are 
less frequent and less violent than the 
corresponding storms in Eastern Bengal. 
South of the line already referred to, 
the country is not so open, and there is 
no uthit patit system. That does not 
mean that culturabh! land is not left 
fallow. The statisticis show that leav- 
ing out of account the relatively fertile 
areas of Mirpur, Alamdanga, Kushtia, 
Kumarkhali and Khoksha on the east, 
33 per cent, of the total areas of the land 
north of the line is culturable fallow 
and 23 per cent, south of the line. But 
whereas of the 33 per cent, three-sevenths, 
is current fallow only three-tenths of the 
23 per cent, is so. In fact the absence of 
the uthit patit' system in the southern 
area is capable of visual demonstration. 
The fallow areas where they occur do 
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not as in the north lie in compact blocks, 
but are scattered among the cultivated 
fields. 

Certainly the incidence of a large 
proportion of culturable fallow on the 
north of the line, is to be accounted for 
* by the infertility of the soil. This does 
not appear to be the reason in the 
south. The land is not go sandy there 
and some of it at any rate is very 
fertile. The reason of the existence of 
fallow in the south seems to be rather 
that there is more land than people. 
That factor is operative in the north 
but in the north it is not the only opera- 
tive factor. In the south I believe that 
it is. 

In the south, the country is not so 
open. I have no separate figures to 
show the fluctuations in the population 
separately in the south since 1871. I 
have given my reasons for believing 
that this part of the district was once 
more thickly po|)ulate(l than it is now. 
The village sites which are full of 
deserted honjosteads, many of them 
pretentious enough in design, seem to 
point to no other conclusion. The 
climate is less pleasjuit than in the 
north. It is more humid and the fre- 
quent jungles obstruct the })assage of 
the wind. The density of the jungles 
which have grown up round some of the 
more oi' less dt«erted villages, is really 
a.stonishing. In one village in Harin- 
ghata poli('e-station I’ remember that 
it was so dark in tlie middle of a cold 
weather day that one could scarcely see 
to read the map. 

9. The villages. — Throughout the 
district the homesteads are very con- 
gested. Even in ^the north part where 
there are large expan.ses of open field 
the homtvstead area is just as congt^sted 
as in the south. The houses are built 
of mud or sometimes mud smeared over 
a frame work of bamboo. They are 
surrounded with jungles and bamboos. 
In every homestead there are ditches 
from which the earth has been dug to 
make the house. And one homestead 
is so close to another that survey was 
very difficult. Frequently no indepen- 
dent partal line could be drawn. The 
Amin’s chain lines, usually tracked with 
great labour through tlie undergrowth, 
had simply to be re-run. Parts of the 
homestead area had in many cases to 
be enlarged and sepamtely shown in 
the final maps. Owing to the custom 
of letting large herds of cattle graze 


together in charge of one small boy and 
their indiscriminate release at night, the 
fields .in the immediate vicinity of the 
homesteads are usually fenced round 
with split bamboos. For it is in these 
fields that the special crops such as 
turmeric or chillies are grown. Vil- 
lagers’ help was required to show the 
way into a villa^ through this labyrinth 
of fences. 

The houses have no windows. Every 
endeavour seems to l)e made to kee}i the 
sun and the fresh air out. 

Tanks are uncommon. Owing to the 
sandy nature of much of the soil, the 
subsoil water is at a great depth. 
Such tanks as exist dry up in the hot 
weather. They are never kept clear and 
when they contain water, they are used 
for miscellanec)us j)urposes. They are 
nearly always thickly overgrown with 
rank vegetation. 

Wells are more in use, but they also 
tend to dry up in the hot weather. AT* 
that time the |)eople suffer severely 
fi’om lack of drinking water : not of 
lack of good drinking water only which 
is always sc.arce but of any sort of 
water at all. Any sort of good accurnu* 
lation of muddy water in the dobas 
surrounding the hornesteads or in the 
stagnant and smelling khals has got to 
serve. 

The insanit.ary surroundings of the 
peoj)le are rendered more insanitary by 
their unclean habits. The district is 
badly supplied with doptors and dis- 
pensaries l)ut even if there were f)lentv 
of both, it is doubtful whethA* in the 
absence of a complete revolution in the 
j)eo{)le’s way of life, they would avail 
much. 

10. Th« climate. — The climate of 
the district is notoriously bad. . It is 
difficult to single out one pjlrt as better 
in this respect or as worse than any 
other. Towards the north-east how- 
ever, Alamdanga and Kushtia |)olice- 
stations are probably more healthy than 
the other parts. The trouble is that 
once an epidemic Starts, it spreads like 
wild fire. The homessteads being so 
congested and the habits of the people 
being what they are, all the conditions 
are, prjeaent for the rapid* spreafl of 
infection. 

The Fever Commission of 1881-82 
appointed to report on the causes of the 
Burdwan* fgver trieef to start a jungle 
cutting campaign for the clearance of ' 



debris round the homesteads, the exist- 
ence of which was held to be one of the 
main causes of the disease. The health 
of the district was again discussed by 
the Drainage Committee (itf, 1906-07. 
But the district is, as it was, imper- 
vious to outside influences, and visited 
by periodic epidemics, the only means 
of mitigating which are in the opinion 
of the inluibitants Hindus and Moham- 
medans alike, to dance and sing songs 
to Kali round a “ Bot ” tree. The 
mortality in the district caused by the 
influenza epidemic of 1918-19 was some- 
thing dreadful. During one morning 
I counted in the course of a few hours 
the passage of over 50 dead bodies 
along a road not particularly frequented 
and not passing through any specially 
populateci parts, “ Double Pneumonia 
has become part of the vernacular. 

Besides malaria which from the 
latter part of the rains until the end of 
the cold weather is in evidence, cholera 
epidemics of varying intensity usually 
break out at the beginning of the hot 
weather in some part or other of the 
district. This is due to the shortage 
of water. Segregation of cholera 
patients is im})ossible, the clothes they 
wear are washed in the pool from which 
suri'ounding liouke holders draw their 
water. The habit, which has grown up 
among the Hindus of the district of 
dis| losing of their dead by throwing the 
bodies into adjacent bils and khals, is 
both repugnant to one’s feelings of 
propriety and prejudicial to the public 
health. The prevalence of hook-worm 
has been suggested. The causes of this 
disea.se so far as they have been ascer- 
tained would seem by their presence 
amply to justify the suggestion. 

11. The rainfall. — The annual rain- 
fall is .said to average 51-7 inches for 
the di.strict as .a whole It is heavier 
in the southern than in the northern 
parts and heaviest of all on the extreme 
east. 
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The distribution of the rainfall is of 
infinitely greater importance than its 
volume. Thus early rain is essential. 
The district unlike most districts in 
Bengal depends on the aus crm 3 as the 
most important rice crop. For this 
early ploughing and sowing is neces-, 
sary : and that is not possible without 
sufficient rain in April and May. Rain 
in June is not so necessary. But abun- 
dant rain in July when the crop is 
coming into ear is most important. On 
the other hand rain in March is apt to 
prove disastrous to the rabi crops which 
constitute the most important exports 
of the di.strict. Agriculture is .totally 
dependent on the rainfall. Artificial 
irrigation is practically unknown. It 
is resorted to occasionally to foster the 
growth of special crops such as 
sugarcane. 


Chapter III. — Social and economic 
organization of the district. 

12. Communications. — 'fhe main line 
of the Eastern Bengal Railway enters 
the district first Ix’iyond Kanchrapara 
and runs as far as Poradaha junction in 
;i. north-easterly direction parallel to the 
.southern boundary of the district. 
Turning north at Poradaha it makes for 
the Hardinge Bridge over the Padma 
near Bheramara. The main line throws 
off three branche's, two at Ranaghat and 
one at Poradaha. From Ranaghat one 
branch runs north-west through Krish- 
nagar, traverses Nakashipara and Kali- 
ganj police-stations and enters flie 
Murshidabad di.strict just beyond the 
historic battlefield of Plassey. It runs 
into Lalgola Ghat and Kathihar. The 
second branch line from Ranaghat runs 
south-east to Bongong junction in Jes- 
sore. Only about 7 miles of this line lie 
within the Nadia district. From Pora- 
daha the Goalundo branch continues in 
the direction of the main line before it 
turns to the north at Poradaha and 
passing through Kinshtia, Kumarkhali 
and Khoksha enters the Faridpur dis- 
trict some miles I eyond the last named 
station. There is in addition a circular 
light railway linking up Ranaghat, 
Santipur, Krishnagar and Nabadwjp. 

As the rivers are of little use as means 
of communication, the communications 
of the district ajre based on this railway 
system. The heart of the district 
Chapra, the greater part of Damurhuda, 



Tehatta, Meherpur, Gangni and Daulat- 
pur police-stations lie off the railway. 
But there is a regular net work of roads 
linking up these areas with one or other 
of the railway lines. A main road from 
Krishnagar to Meherpur throws off at 
Chapra a branch to Tehatta and fur- 
ther north another to the northern part 
of Damurhuda police-station. Tehatta 
again is connected both with Meherpur 
and with tlie Lalgola branch of fche rail- 
way line at Debagram and on from there 
with Katwa in Burdwan. The branch 
going into Damurhuda police-station 
joins at Kapasdanga, another main roinl 
which links up Melierpur with the main 
branch of the railway line at Darsana. 
Meherpur in the centre of the district is 
also the centre of the road system of the 
interior of the district lying away from 
the railway lines. In addition to the 
roads already mentioned as leading to 
Meherpur, Meherpur is connected with 
the main branch of the railway line at 
Chuadanga by a metalled road. This 
road is continued west through Tehatta 
police-station crossing the Jellanghi at 
Palashipara. it traverses the Kalantar 
and debouches on the Lalgola branch line 
at Plassey station. 1’he part of the 
road whicJi lies west of Meherpur is not 
metalled nor are any of the other roads 
mentioned metalled except the Meher- 
pur-Chuadanga road. 

Starting again from Meherpur there 
is an important road which passes north 
touching the western extremity of Gangni 
police-station and intersecting at Natna 
another main road. I'his other road 
runs right across the north part of the 
district. It starts from liheramara 
Railway Station on the main branch of 
the Eastern Bengal Railway on the east 
and proceeds west through the centre of 
Daulatpur police-station. It crosses the 
Mathabhanga near Baruipara (Shikar- 
pur) and continues through Karimpur 
police-station to the river Jellanghi on 
the north-west extremity of the district. 
Only the first 2 miles of this road imme- 
diately west of Bheramara have been 
metalled. The road from Meherpur to 
Natna proceeding north from the point 
ofi its intersection with the Bheramara- 
Karimpur road passes across the 
Jellanghi river into Murshidabad dis- 
trict at Alaipur. Frcm that point 
there is road connexion with the district 
to#ii of Berhampore. 

!lleturning once more to Meherpur, 
there is another road which goes to 
Gangni. It is connected by a cross road 


with the road from Meherpur to Natna. 
There are besides innumerable roads of 
lesser importance as well as village tracks 
along which bullock carts in the cold i 
weather ciui pass. 

The roads being all unmetalled with 
the one exception serve as adequate 
means of communication in the cold and 
hot weather and have to be used in the 
rains. But their use in the rains is 
attended with difficulty. They get 
churned up and go deep in mud.' I^ot 
all of them are a pleasant means of com- 
munication even in the cold and hot 
seasons. Traffic is entirely ’by bullock 
cart and is often heavy. Inese bullock 
carts cut deep ruts in the road, 'the 
system of maintenance in vogue is to 
scatter undressed clods of earth over the 
surface. These are left to be assimilated 
into the Ijody of the road by mere lapse 
of time and the attrition of the stream 
of traffic pa.ssing over it. Though the 
system of ferry ghats is on the whoie* 
good, the bridging where it exists is often 
neglected. 1'he road between Meherpur 
and Plassey is a high embanked road. 
Both this road and the d ehatta-Katwa 
ibad are said to have l)een first construct- 
ed as famine relief works in 1897. These 
1‘oads are the only roads connecting the 
Kalantar with the railway. The Kalan- 
tar is a compai-atively fertile area and 
its potential exports considerable. It 
would be of material service to the eco- 
nomic development of the ^district if the 
Meherpur-Pl.a,ssey road could be properly 
maintained and rendered workable 
throughout the year. Karinymr also 
is badly served with roads. Its existing 
road communications with Berhampore 
are unsatisfactory and it lies some 24 
miles away from the railway line. The 
absence of good communication within 
Karimpur police-station is said to have 
discouraged the cultivation of special 
crops for export. Leaving aside certain 
bil areas in Chapra and Damurhuda the 
inaccessibility of which is incurable, it is 
a matter of regret that the east side of 
Gangni police-station and the south side 
of Daulatpur police-station cannot be 
more efficiently linked up with the exist- 
ing chain of communications. There is 
a most imposing looking road running 
noiCth-west from Alampur Railway 
Station to Hat Boalia, the 'bifurcation 
point of the river Matabhanga. Thd 
embankment of that road is hi^er than 
the railway embankment. It was origi- 
nally built W Mr» T.* Kenny, the Indigo 
planter at Bamundi in Gangni. ErofU* 
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Hat Boalia the road sends off two 
branches, one going south-west to Gangni 
itself and the other going north of Bam- 
undi. There is also a road running 
direct from Bamundi to Gangni. These 
roads traverse a part of the country 
remote from the railway and for most of 
the year are dependent on them for com- 
munication with the outside world . The 
land for the roads between Hat Boalia 
and Gangni, and Bamundi and Gangni 
respectively is the free gift of the land - 
owners. But they are not kept up. 
Even in the cold weather they are used 
with difficulty. It is a thousand pities 
that they ‘ are not put into good order 
and kept there. Export trade has to 
wait for the opening of the river Mata- 
bhanga with the advent of the rains. 

In areas already served by Rail- 
way lines the function of the roads 
generally is to act as feeders to the 
railway. There is a road which runs 
■ parallel to the railway line from south 
to north of the district. This is the 
old Imperial Road connecting Mur- 
shidabad with Calcutta. It is un- 
metalled. Whereas in the old days 
troops would march up from Calcutta 
to Murshidabad, to-day herds of cattle 
march down it to the slaughter houses 
of Calcutta. A*" metalled road con- 
nects Krishnagar with Swarupganj the 
ghat for Nabadwip. This is an 
important road, as the incidence of 
pilgrim traffic is heavy. Another 
metalled road connects Krishnagar with 
Santipur and Santipur again with 
Ranaghat. Another metalled road 
runs ffom Krishnagar to Bagula in 
Hanshkhali police station. This road 
has now lost its importance and is not 
kept in proper repair. But before the 
construction of the Lalgola branch of 
the Eastern Bengal Railway when 
Bagula was the station for Krishnagar 
and Nabadwip it was an im})ortant 
road. An old road connecting the 
Capital with Sibnibash constructed in 
the days when the Rajas of Nadia spent 
part of the year at Sibnibash is now 
mor^ or less obliterated. 

I have dealt above with the road 
system leading ffrom the railways into 
the district. The roads leading \>ut- 
wafds are. not of such great importance. 

. A metalled road leads from Chakdaha 
to Bongong. It was ■ constructed by 
Kaliprosad Poddar of Jessore to facili- 
tate the journey of his old mother to the 
banks of the Bhagirathi.* AnotW 


metalled road leads from Majdia 
Station in KriShnaganj police-station 
to Kotechandpur in Jessore. A third 
metalled road leads from Chuadanga to 
Jhenida. 

All these three metalled roads are 
important in connexion with the trade 
in gur prepared from the juice of the 
date palm. The manufacture of this 
sort of gur forms an important item of 
export in the east side of the district. 

The other parts of the district lying 
within reasonable distance of the 
railway are sufficiently well served with 
feeder roads of minor importance 
which need not be enumerated here. 
The south of Kushtia police-station 
alone is rather inaccessible by land. It 
is low-lying, but trade does not suffer 
as the ichals and rivers on this side 
are active. 

For its multiplicity of roads, particu- 
larly in the heart of the district 
remote from the railway line where they 
are most required, Nadia has to thank 
the indigo ])lanter8. The indigo crops 
were brought into the out factories and 
from there into the main factories by 
means of carts. 

In the interior of the district carts 
are the universal means of transport. 
They are drawn either by bullocks or by 
buffaloes, but the latter are preferred 
as their rate of progress is more rapid. 
When it holds passengers, the bullock 
cart is covered with a mat roofing. 

Well-to-do folk have converted the 
bullock cart into a comfortable coach 
known as the “ Sharapane ”. This is 
of decent a{)j>earance, fitted with doors 
and w'indows in which its occupants can 
sit or lie down in comfort. 

13. Town and Population. — There 
are 9 municipalities in Nadia. The 
urban population is 6| per cent, of the 
whole compared with the average of 
5 per cent, for rural Bengal as a 
whole — that is, Bengal excluding 
Calcutta. 32 -6 per cent, of the popula- 
tion derives its livelihood from pursuits 
other than those directly connected with 
agriculture. This is a bigger propor- 
tion than any other district of Bengal 
can show except Howrah, Hooghly, the 
24-Parganas and Burdwan, 

These figures would suggest that 
Nadia like those other districts is 
suburban in character and that * the 
proximity of ' Calcutta has partially 
urbanized and industrialized Nadia, 
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Such ^.n inference woujid in my opinion 
be misleading and the figures so far as 
they encourage the inference are decep- 
tive. 

In the first place most cf the muni- 
cipalities except Krishnagar belong to 
that category of towns of which the 
last Census Superintendent remarked 
that the tendency towards decay is 
steady and progressive. Krishnagar is 
an administrative headquarter. Even 
so, its population is decreasing. None 
of the other municipalities are either 
administrative headquarters or Indus 
trial centres. With the exception of 
Nabadwip, whose religious vitality 
seems to grow rather than to decrease, 
and Kushtia and Kumarkhali which 
are .stationary, all the other municipali- 
ties have become reduced in population 
in the last decade. The total decline in 
the urban population of the district 
since 1872 is just 10 per cent. These 
municipalities are rather tributes to 
their past than to their present 
importance. 

Krishnagar the capital is not called 
after the famous Raja Krishna 
Chandra, but after Sri Krishna, the 
son of Bhabananda, the founder of the 
family fortunes. Bhabananda’s nephew 
Raj hat removed the family head- 
quarters to Krishnsigar, formerly 
called Rewi. Being an administrative, 
educational and medical headquarters, 
the town still exhibits sf certain life in 
its business quarters. But the old 
residential area in mauzahs Krishnagar 
and Ghurni has become decrepid and 
jungly. 

In Ghurni within the Krislinagar 
Municipality there are 12 families of 
clay modellers who* have earned far more 
than local reputation. Indu Nath Pal, 
the best known modeller, has exhibited 
in Europe. He is in possession of a 
certificate granted to him at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900 and another from 
Queen Victoria. 

Santipur has still the largest popula- 
tion of the towns in Nadia, though it 
is declining. In the days of the East 
India Company it was noted for its 
manufacture of fine cloth and muslin. 
It was until 1828, the seat of a commer- 
cial residency, where £150,000 worth of 
cottem cloth was annually purchased 
for .the European market. From 1813 
the industry b^an to decline. Weav- 
ing is still the chief industry of Santi- 
pur. Its products are noted for their 


borders. A peculiarity of the condi- 
tions under which its weaving is now 
carried on is that the people occupied 
therein are drawn from every class. 
Many Brahmins in Santipur are 
weavers. Its prosperity has been 
adversely affected by the recession of the 
river Bhagirathi. 

The periodic return to their district 
of a professional hhndralok class whose 
callings have taken them to other parts 
of Bengal and of India does a good 
deal to (piicken the intellectual vitality 
of rural Bengal. I emphasised at the 
beginning of this report the conserva- 
tism and self-sufficiency of Nadia and 
its inaccessibility to the march of out- 
.side events, and the play of outside 
influences. This is largely due to the 
absence of a class of this kind. The 
hhadralok population of Nadia is not 
large and it is stay at home. Most of 
the upper class men have land which • 
produces just enough to maintain them. 
They prefer a lower standard of life at 
home to .seekincr employment and for- 
tune abroad. They dont “ go in for 
education to the same extent as is usual^ 
with their class in other districts. 

But an exception must be made in 
respect of Santipur and in a less degree 
in resnect of Krishnagar. In both 
these places, there is a lai^e Wiadralok 
popidation which is employed in 
Calcutta during the week end returns 
home at the week-ends. 

Ranaghat is not a new town, but 
what vitality it retains is* almost 
entirely due to its importance as a rail- 
way centre. It is shown in Rennell’s 
map. The tradition is that Rana, a 
celebrated dacoit of the 18th century, 
made it his headquarters, and has 
given it his name. A trader called 
Krisluia Patni whose career synchroniz- 
ed with the establishment of British 
predominance in Bengal, built his 
palace there. On the disruption of the 
Nadia Raj at the permanent settlement 
he acquired and purchased extensive 
landed property. The title of 
Chaudhury was confei;red upon him by 
Raja Shib Chandra of Nadia* He 
refused the title of Raja offered to him 
by the Marquis of Hastings when the^ 
latter visited Ranaghat. Litigation ’ 
protracted from 1821 to 1850 in con- 
nexion with the disposal of Krishna 
Kanta’s “property after his death 
crippled the family fortune. The 
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Pal Chaudhuries Of Ranaghat as his 
descendants are called are still held in 
high esteem, but their property is pas- 
sing into other hands. The impos- 
ing family residences in Ranaghat are 
decaying. , < 

Nabadwip is sui generis. The Census 
Superintendent has expressed an opi- 
nion that its increase in population 
in the last decade of about 3,000 is 
more apparent than real as the last 
census was taken at a date nearer to 
one of the festivals than usual. 

Birnagar and Chakdaha are of the 
same type with each other. They were 
once important bhadralok villag^. 
They were created municipalititis in 
days nearer to their prosperity than the 
present. They are both very jungly and 
very thinly populated and exhibited in 
tabloid form the indications common 
to Ranaghat subdivision as a whole of 
•having once been the homes of a 
flourishing upper class population. 

M'eherpur owns its importance to the 
location there of a subdivisional head 
quarters. It is really rural in character. 
In the indigo days it w'as an important 
administrative charge. The munici- 
pality does not, provide even a conser- 
vancy establishment. 

Kushtia lay outside the area during 
this settlement. It has declined in the 
last 50 years, though the recent census 
shows a slight increase within the last 
decade. The Mohini Cotton Mills and 
Renwick’s factory of sugar presses give 
Kushtia - a more industrial character 
than the other municipalities of the 
district. 

Kumarkhali used to be an important 
place- It is shown prominently in 
Itennell’s map. There is an old Euro- 
pean cemetery there. In the East India 
Company’s days it was a sericultural 
centre. It has declined since 1872 but 
its population seems now to be station- 
ary. The recession of the river Gorai 
has affected its health. It is now how- 
ever becoming an important mart for 
the sale of the coarse cloths which are 
turned out in large numbers by the 
weavers of this part of the cothitry. 
There is a Dyeing Industry at Kumar- 
khali and the thread locally woven is 
locally dyed. The high price of cloth 
consequent on the war and the recent 
non-co-operation , movement have given a 
* ^reat impetus to the ind^enous weav- 
ing. Marwaris have entered the lists 


at Alamdanga ^d are offering facili- 
ties to the local weavers W the supply 
of yarn. 

It would thus appear that the exist- 
ence in Nadia of a relatively large 
urban population is not due to the dis- 
trict or any part of the district being 
an industrial suburb of Calcutta or 
anything approaching to it. It is due 
to the accident of a classification based 
not on the facts of the present but on 
the conditions of the past. The export 
of the district such as these are, are 
not the manufactured products of the 
“ towns ” but the fruit of the soil in 
the di.stribution of which the towns are 
not even important as centres. 

14. l^xports, imports and popula- 
tion.— As regards the relatively large 
percentage of the population following 
pursuits other than agriculture, that 
again is but another aspect of the self- 
sufficiency of the district. It has been 
calculated that whereas the districts of 
Eastern Bengal have to import any- 
thing from 3-6 per cent, to 36 per cent, 
of their food-stuffs (Major Jack at 
page 33 of the Final Re})ort of Farid- 
pur places the percentage of imported 
rice in the case of that district as much 
.as 41 per cent., an estimate which 
differs considerably from the 14 per 
cent, of the Census Superintendent), 
there should be .a .surplus of 4-3 per 
cent, of the food crops available for 
export from Nadia. 

However that may be, Nadia does not 
grow enough rice for the requirements 
of her population. The estimate of 
imported rice used to be 1^ million 
maunds each year. It would appear 
that that is rajther an under-estimate 
and 2 million maunds would be more 
correct. 1,011,940 acres or 57 per cent, 
of the total area of the district is under 
rice. The percentage of 53- 13 per cent, 
given on page 14 of the Census Report, 
1921, was worked out before the com- 
plete figures colledted duiiing these 
operations were available. If we take 
9 maunds of rice as the average yield 
in the district from an acre of land, 
the total paddy crop of Nadia will yield 
910,700 maunds of rice. The annual 
requirements in rice for the whole dis- 
trict population at 7^ maunds per 
person per year (25 seers a mopth or 
5/6th8 of a seer each day) would be 
11,156,730 maunds of rice. But Nadia 
pays for that mainly by the export of 
rahi crops, These cover 32 per cent, of 



the total area of the district. Taking one 
acre under rahi crops as equivalent in 
the value of its yield to hwf an acre 
under rice, we find that the value of 
her rahi crops will almost exactly pay 
for the extra rice required. 5^9,319 
acres rabi crops equals 294,660 acres 
rice, which equals 2,651,940 maunds of 
rice. About 2 million maunds import- 
ed rice is required. There would 
therefore be an excess of exports over 
imports. But by no means the whole 
of the rahi crops is available for export. 
The amount consumed within the dis- 
trict has to be deducted. On the other 
side fruit, betel leaves and other special 
crops are available for export besides 
raJbi crops. 

I think the result would be that Nadia 
just about pays for her import of rice 
by the export of her miscellaneous pro- 
ducts, and neither one or the other 
assume the vast proportions character- 
istic of Eastern Bengal where the culti- 
vation of jute has given a twist to the 
whole economic structure of that part 
of the country. 

Such being the case, it follows that 
the other needs of the population of the 
district must be supplied from within 
the district itself. And this is indeed 
what happens. The import of foreign 
articles of luxury or quasi-luxury such 
as Lancashire cloth, shoes, cigarettes, 
brass utensils and corrugated iron is 
severely restricted. This fact has led 
to the employment within the di,strict 
of a large number of people who are 
engaged within the district in supply- 
ing the needs of the district. This fact 
explains the fairly large proportion of 
non-agricultural workers whose consti- 
tuents will be considered later. And 
it has helped to gjive to Nadia its 
curiously esoteric self-contained 
character. 

As regards the population, the last 
census Ws revealed a decrease since 
1911 of 8 per cent. The decrease has 
fallen heaviest in the Meherpur and 
Chuadanga subdivisions. The result 
as we have it to-day is that each divi- 
sion of the district discloses a relatively 
unifcrm density of population with 
the exception .of Kushtia where the 
ccmditions approximate to those obtain- 
ing in Eastern Bengal. Nakashipara 
and Jibannagar police-stations are the 
most thinly populated parts, the inci- 
dence of population in these two police- 
stations falling below 400 to the square 
mile. 


Sixty per cent, cff the population are 
Mohammedans and 30 per cent. Hindus. 
The proportion of Mohammedans is 
greater in the north and east of the > 
district. Ranaghat subdivision retains 
its Hindu predomimuice and in Krish- 
nagar the followers of the two religions 
are about equal in number. In Meher- 
pur and Chuadanga subdivisions the 
Mohammedans outnumber the Hindus 
by 50 per cent, and in Kushtia by 25 
per cent. 

The decline in the population in the 
last decade has affected both communi- 
ties e{|ually. This mea.ns that the pro- 
portionate decrease of the Hindus has 
been greater. The (Census Superinten- 
dent of 1911 remarked on this pheno- 
menon. He attributed it to the more 
niitritious diet of the Mohammedans 
and to the greater frequency of remarri- 
age of Mohammedan widows. 

As is usual the Hindus form the bulk 
of the urban population, of which thfy 
com po.se 75 per cent. 

In this time of communal discord, the 
relations sul:)sisting l)etween the two 
great communities in Nadia are usually 
satisfactory. But as a set-off to thal-, 
it must t)e confessed that the Mohamme- 
dans have lost a great deal of their indi- 
viduality. 'I'liey are*not punctilious in 
their religious olwervance. Few pray 
even on Friday. Few keep the Kamjan, 
though all are ready to join in the feast 
at the end. They do not, wear caps and 
in dress are indistinguishable from their 
Hindu brothers. Their nomenclature 
also makes distinction difficult. The 
title name is usually Mandfal except 
when a man learns to read and write; 
he then assumes the title of Biswas or 
Sirkar. Among the Mohammedans of 
the district, names such as Akshay 
Mandal. Dasarath Biswas. Rajendra* 
Biswas, Krishna or Ram ^re common, 
and their women may liear the names of 
Nistarini Bibi, Raj Ihrjeswari or Taran- 
gini. The Nadia Mohammedans do not 
sacrifice the cow and most of them regard 
the eating of beef with repulsion. They 
sacrifice goats and let the hair of their 
children grow long in the name of a god 
or goddess. 'I'hey respect the Hindu 
saints and their wWen folk will join 
with Hindu women in dancing and sing- 
ing round a “ Bot ” tree, a proceeding 
believed to be efficacious against epi- 
demics. There are sub-castes among 
the Mohammedans with whom the main 
body of*tlje conraiuhity will neither eat 
nor intermarry. There are the SuBjiS 
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who deal in vegetables, the Johalas as 
Mohammedan weavers are called, and 
the Dais. 

There are two sub-sects however both 
in Karimpur police-station who are 
made of sterner stuff. One is the La- 
Muzhabhi sect of the revivalist type. 
This sect refuses to acknowledge any 
one as a Prophet except Mohamet only. 
They are strict in their religious obser- 
vances. The other sub-class is the 
Pathans. They are said to be descen- 
dents of the Moghal garrison in Bengal. 
'I’liey do not cultivate the land them- 
selves but are otherwise distinguishable 
from other Mohammedans only by their 
turbulence. 

I have never met with a satisfactory 
explanation of the loss of sectarian 
individualism among the Nadia Moham- 
medans. The explanation offered that 
they are recent converts to Islam, who 
,u^ver became deeply imbued with reli- 
gious fervour is hardly satisfactory. It 
is probable that conversion to Islam in 
this district is anterior to conversion in 
Eastern Bengal ; that in Nadia the 
Afghans were the promulgators of the 
faith, whereas on the east it was the 
Moghals. Another explanation is that 
the influence of t’haitanya brought the 
two communities together. This teach - 
ing applied to both alike and its basis 
was the universal brotherhood of man- 
kind. 

Of the- Hindus by far the most impor- 
tant caste is the Maheshya or Chasi 
Kaibarta. I’his caste rose to import- 
ance in ‘ the indigo days. Employed 
excessively by the planters they grew 
rich under their patronage. There arc 
three important land -owning Mahe.shya 
families in Nadia to-day, the Biswas of 
Bholadanga, Bhowanipur and Kola. 
In each (ase service under the planters 
was the foundation of their prosperity 
and the landed interests they hold used 
to l>elong to planters. The Maheshyas 
outnumber any other caste. They are a 
shrewd self-seeking and often unscrupu- 
lous people; a good many are now 
engaged in the learned professions. As 
cultivators, they are assiduous and 
competent. ‘ ^ 

The planter’s saying “ Keot Mangta, 
Keyot ne Mangta ” [Keots (Kaibartas) 
wanted, not Keyots (Kayasthas)] has 
become proverbial. 

Numerically the fiext caste, in import- 
'ahee is the Goala. They were imported 


as lathials in the days when the Nadia 
Raj had to deiend itself. They are 
tougher physically than most of the 
inhabitants of Nadia and such crimes of 
organised violence as take place are 
usually attributed to members of this 
caste. Most of them are cultivators who 
supplement what they get by agriculture 
by the preparation and sale of prepara- 
tions of milk. A good deal of this is 
taken into Calcutta by train daily — an 
exception to the general rule that the 
district does not look to the metropolis. 
The statistics show that 27,296 persons 
(including their dependents) in the dis- 
trict are butter, cheese or ghee makers. 
These will all be Goalas. This industry 
employs more persons in the district 
than any other single industry except 
ceramics. 

In point of numbers the Brahmins 
come next but in social position and 
influence they stand first. They are 
numerous in the Ranaghat subdivision 
and in the south part of Krishnagar 
subdivision but rare in the centre of the 
district. 'I'hey arc therefore most fre- 
quent even to-day in those parts where 
the influence of the house of Nadia was 
strongest. 'Fhe Raj family has always 
been Jioted for its patronage of Brah- 
mins. Raja Krishna Chandra Rai was 
munificent in the extent of his donations 
to them. He is said to have granted 
more than 80,00() sanads, and the saying 
in the district is that any Brahmin, 
whose house is not on rent-free land 
granted by Kri.shna Chandra is no true 
Brahmin at all. During the settlement 
operations many sucih sanads were pro 
duced purporting to l)ear Krishna 
Chandra’s signature the easy sweep of 
which is supposed to be an indication of 
the signator’s breadth of mind. The mul- 
tiplicity of the tenures alleged to have 
been created under a rent-free title of 
this kind has been a source of constant 
irritation to auction purchasers of 
estates which used tc forrn part of the 
Nadia zemindari. Mr. Biprodas Pal 
Chaudhury brought a suit for a declara- 
tion that some lands in Santipur alleged 
to be so held falling within estate 
No. 477 of the Nadia collectorate were 
assessable to rent and the case was 
fought up to the Privy Council and has 
now become classic, in respect cf many 
of these rent-free tenures, the Maha- 
rajahs of Nadmare still in receipt of 
landlords’ fees long after the estates of 
which they form part have passed out of 
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tlWir hands. This fact formed the sub- 
ject of a rather infibresting dispute 
during attestation. 

The Muchis, Namasudras and Kayas- 
thas come next in approximately equal 
strength. 

There is a large class which in the 
census returns must be grouped with 
the “ others ’ ’ . These are aborigines 
imported from Hazaribagh and Santhal 
Parganas to work as labourers in the 
manufacture of indigo. They have 
settled in the district and both culti- 
vate their own land and eke out their 
livelihood also by labour, fishing and 
miscellaneous work such as carrying 
palanquins. Their tendency is to be- 
come assimilated in habits to the rest of 
the population, but they retain their 
fondness for strong drink and hunting. 
They often go out armed with spears and 
followed by their dogs, after wild pig, 
hares and even leopards. The name 
they go under in the district is 
“ Buna ”, but that is rather a general 
name which embraces Ghatwals, San- 
thals, Rajbansis and Bagdis. 

Though Christians number less than 
1 per cent, of the total population, there 
are more of them to be found in Nadia 
than in any other district of Bengal ex- 
cept the 24-Parganas, Jalpaiguri and 
Dacca. Missionary activities are said 
to have begun in the district in 1842 
when the Rev. Mr. Deare of the Church 
of England reported that here was a 
favourable field for Mission work. At 
that time there was a religious sect 
called Kartabhoja,, worshippers of an 
unknown “ Karta ”. They were ready 
converts to the Christian faith believing 
that that was offering them the master 
they were looking for. Mr. Deare’s 
appeal for assistance from home did 
not meet with a prompt response in 
England, but Germany sent out 11 
Missionaries. These Missionaries ten- 
ded to side with the Indian during the 
indigo disturbances of 1860 and some 
planters looking back, see in that fact 
traces of a deep laid conspiracy to sap 
the prosperity of the English Indigo 
Dve Industry. However that may 
Cnristian inftuence is much greater than 
the numbers of Christians would sug- 
gest. The Church Missionary Society 
and Zenana Mission have provided well 
run dispensaries at Krishnagar, Rana- 
ghat, ShBcarpur in Ka|*impur police- 
station and Ratanpur in police-station 
Mehefpur. The Mission Doctors 


particularly at Ranaghat gave most 
generous help to our staff during the 
great influenza epidemic of 1918-19 and 
1 take this opportunity of acknowledg- • 
ing our indebtedness to them. Every 
Protestant Christian boy and girl is 
taught to read and write in the vernacu- 
lar. This accomplishment in a district 
where literacy is so rare as in Nadia is 
enough by itself to mark out the Pro- 
testant community. There is also an 
active Roman Catholic Mission whose 
members are mostly Italian. Their 
method of procedure is rather different 
from the Protestant. 

Protestants set value on education 
and on the equipping of the young 
with a training sometimes technical of 
a kind likely to be useful to them in life. 
The Roman Catholics on the other hand 
take the people as they find them and 
try to promote their interests along 
existing lines. They lend money at 
easy rates of interest and sometimes, 
ooliect and pay in the rent of their 
proselytes for them to the landlord so 
that a clear account is obtained and 
arrears and abwabs avoided. Both 
Churches have drawn most of their con- 
verts from among the Mohammedans, d 
fact which is rather contrary to Mis- 
sionary experience ij» other parts of 
Bengal. 

16. Artisans. — 68-6 per cent, of the 
population derives its livelihood from 
agriculture. Of the non -cultivators, 
those connected with fo6d industries 
are the most numerous. Of the food 
products milk preparations are the more 
important. They have been mentioned 
before. They absorb more than two- 
thirds of the total number of persons 
engaged in food industries. Nadia is 
also the second biggest sweet producing 
district. 

Ceramics come next, employing hearly 
31,000 persons. Of these nearly 20,000 
are shown as engaged in brick making. 
Brick works sprang up like mushrooms 
in the south of the district in 1921 and 
1922 and are passing away with equal 
suddenness. The high price of bricks 
was the cause. Apart from this* the 
potter is a regular and useful element 
in the rural econofliy. Earthenware 
utensils are more in use in the district 
than utensils of brass. The* heavy ex- 
port of gur in earthen pots in the oold' 
weather provides an additional market 
for his labour. Shoe- making (23,348), 
textiles (21,634), .fishing (21,574), car- 
pentry (17,fl51) and metal work (10,988) 



ate bther important non-a^icultural 
ceilings. Except the last, they cater 
for the local market only. The Muchis 
are always badly off. But weavers are 
doing well. Though looked down upon 
by the cultivators they are nearly 
always better off. They are commonest 
in the north and east of the district. 
They will weave 10 annas worth of 
yarn into a lungi which will fetch 
Re. 1-12. Carpenters are in good 
demand. Not only for the fashioning 
and repair of the ordinary implements 
of agriculture but to make and renew 
wheels for the indispensabfe bullock 
cart. The wheels are made from the 
hdbla trees which abound in the district. 
One tree will cost Rs. 2 but a complete 
pair of wheels will fetch Rs. 16 to 
Rs. 20. Metal work is not in much 
demand within the district. Its manu- 
facture is not diffused. But in one 
village called Matiari in Kaliganj 
1 police-station every house is a work- 
shop. The village turns out 3 lacs 
worth of metalware annually. 

16. Trade. — The bulk of the trade 
in the district is in food-stuffs. Dealers 
in betel leaf, vegetables and fruit are 
about equal in number to dealers in 
grain and pulse* and as regards the 
number so employed Nadia comes fifth 
among the districts of the province. 

Of the non-agricultui'al population so 
far as^ it has already been dealt with 
it may be said that it is in rather better 
economic condition than the bulk of the 
cultivators. I'raders particularly are 
nearly always well off. In the interior 
of the district they are nearly all mono- 
polists. They buy cheap and sell dear. 
They keep their clientele because most 
of them are in their debt. They are 
scattered over the country. The system 
of hats is not so much in vogue as in 
other parts of Bengal. Whereas in 
Nadia there is on an average one hat in 
an area of 14 miles, the average inci- 
dence of hats in Eastern Bengal is 1 to 6 
or 7 miles. Moreover most of the Nadia 
hats are very small affairs, centres of 
distribution lor the most ordinary neces- 
saries of life. -They are not used as 
export channels except of gur. In most 
villages there is a permanent grocer’s 
shop. The former is usually the pur- 
chaser of surplus agrarian produce and 
the first link om the distribution chain 
He is also the local “ Mahajim 
LoauH in Nadia are as often as not made 
h kind. 


The system is known as harhtt .lib 
cultivator will'^rtPw rice in Joysta or 
Baisak and repay after the harve^in|; 
of the aus. He has to repay with 50 per 
cent interest. The interest is added 
to the principal in case of non-payment 
on the due date. There is no abatement 
on repayment before the due date. These 
small local Mahajans forward the stuff 
to other dealers near or nearer to the 
railway. The cultivator suffers through 
the multiplicity of middlemen. On the 
other hand such middlemen though 
usually comfortably off do not often 
inake the large fortunes that the money- 
lenders of Eastern Bengal frequently 
amass. The system of the small local 
Mahajans is perhaps not bad. Unfor- 
tunately some of the bigger landlords 
also deal in grain. When the two func- 
tions are combined, the usual result is 
the progressive expropriation of the 
cultivating classes. This unhealthy 
feature has appeared in Alamdanga and 
Mirpur subdivisions afid also in parts 
of Tehatta, Meherpur, Chapra, and 
Damurhuda, and in the latter areas 
accounts for such instances as we met, 
of raiyati holdings being split up and 
leased out under the system of Utbandi. 

The class of village servant is not so 
well off. This comprises the barter, 
midwife and dhobi. They often hold a 
little chakran land. To give out chak- 
ran land in this way is rather a mark 
of social standing. Chakran or quasi- 
chakran leases are frequently granted 
by the bigger men in consideration of a 
variety of social services rendered or to 
be rendered. The malis who bring 
flowers on Pujah days, the Karmakars 
who slaughter the goats, palanquin 
bearers and boatmen are all recompensed 
in this way. But the social servant in 
Nadia is not well off. Though he may 
have some chakran land, the fillagers 
usually pay him in kind by doles of rice. 
His condition is decidedly inferior to 
that of the artisan or the average 
cultivator. 

17. Classes depending on the land. — 

To turn now to the classes who derive 
their livelihood from the land. Nadia 
is a district of big landlords. The con- 
dition of them 18 usually ^sod. The 
sharp contrast between tlie substantial 
residence of the landlord and the miser- 
able hovels of his tenants cannot^ail to 
impress. 

Then there -comes the rei^ent hhad- 
folok. It has already been remarked 
that tilie Nadia hkadrm^ iB staying at 
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%»pBteT He always 1 mi» laud, oft<*n small 
r^ts-free holdiugs. Wliatever land 
he has he prefers to keep in his direct 
possession if he can. He cultivates the 
land by hired labour or by letting out 
in hhag. He supplies the price of half 
the seeds. The hhagdar in Nadia never 
considers himself or is considered as 
anything but a hiied labourer. The 
nigh price of food-stuffs consequent on 
the Eurojiean war led to an increase of 
the area brought under the plough. 
More hhddraloKS took up direct culti- 
vation and more of it. Latterly there 
has been a tendency for- them towards 
the hhag system. Tliey found themselves 
incapable of exercising proper super- 
vision over the labourers. 

The Nadia bhadralok lives a very 
simple life and judged by that standard 
he is not too badly off. Educational 
facilities in the district aie bad, with 
the result that he is not often well 
equipped for* a literary or clerical voca- 
tion. He will live in a brick built house, 
containing a few chairs, a plank 
taktapoah and a table or two; some good 
utensils handed down from generation 
to generation ; each gemo-ation adding 
their quota so that in time the stock 
becomes big. 

IS. The cultivator’s economic con* 
dition. — In Volume V, Part 1, of the 
Census of India Report, 1921, there are 
figures given which v/ould go to sht)w 
that the cultivators of Nadia and 
Jessore are better off than the cultivators 
of any other district in Bengal. I am 
tinable to criticize the elaborate ('alcula- 
tion by which this result is arrived at, 
but it is not in accordance with appear- 
ances. I am ready to admit that the 
Nadia cultivator is probably not so 
miserably poor as he appears. Though 
the land is not fertile, the extent of cul- 
turable fallow perhaps is as much diie 
to the limitations of the requirements 
of the cultivators as the limitations of 
the productivity of the soil. At any 
rate more land is brought under culti- 
vation in adjustment to the rise in prices 
and the cost of living. The post-war 
period of high prices had this automatic 
reaction. Land whose nature was sup- 
posed to require periodic fallowing was 
brought under tne plough every year. 
This phenomenon of increased pressure 
on the soil led many of us to anticipate 
that the4i^sus figures v^ould have shown 
an increase and not a decrease in the 
population;;; W what really was 


happening was that the cultivator was 
automatically readjusting himself to pre- 
vailing conditions. It would seem then 
that the cultivator is content to main- 
tain himself according to that standard 
of living to which he is accustomed. 
Increased exertion to carry his circum- 
stances above that level he regards as 
unnecessary. The Nadia cultivator is 
physically weak and lacking in stamina, 
lie is unable to bear continuous labour 
in the heat of the sun. At bujharnt he 
left the Kanungo to conduct o[)e rations 
in the fields wLile he sat under" a tree 
1‘rom who.se shade he only issued foi-th 
when he was required. lipidemics have 
in successive generations exacted a heavy 
toll from the virility of the district. 
Endemic malaria has sapped its energies, 
and de.stroyed its initiative. The num- 
ber" of woi"king hands and the degree 
of physical fitness are the real capital 
of an agricultural populatiorr. drtdged 
by this standard the Nadia c irltivatiiig 
classes ar"e bankrupt. They have a 
standa.r"d which suffice for therrr. 'I'hey 
won’t labour to raise that standard. 
It is like the problem of the indu.strial 
vicious circle of the big factories whei;r 
incr"eased wages are not much good to the 
enrployees; having but one standard oi 
living incr"eased wagis secure a smalleT 
and not a bigger outturn; if they can 
get what they w'ant with less worlc they 
will work less. 

Now", if, as is a fact, the Nadia culti- 
vators’ standard of living is ver’y low, 
and fr"om physical and other disabilities 
he is without desire to raise it., 1 thiirk 
that it is possible to carry away an idea 
of the extr’erne poverty of the district 
and of the condition of the cultivator" 
as being just above the starvation point 
which IS substantially incorrect. My 
opiirion is, that looking to appearance 
only, most of tire officers bf the settle- 
ment were inidined' to exaggerate the 
extremes of destitution to which the 
cultivator had been r’educed. On the 
other hand it is difficult to accept the 
statistical conclusions of the Svqrerirr- 
tendent of Survey. The miserabl® dark 
insanitary and congested houses, the 
emaciated physical appearance of their 
inhabitants resulting no doubf frou 
malaria, the alternation of jungles? witl 
big stretches of uncultivated sandy soij 
the absence of imported or other 
luxuries, the coarse scanty clothing, th« 
severity and want of variety .in the food 
the pool' showing^ made by the shj»ps ape 
markets are indices of a low standar< 

t 
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of life. They are inconsistent with 
actual (not potential) affluence. 

' The cultivator lives in a homestead 
surrounded with jungles growing right 
up to the houses. The area is small: 
not large enough to permit the thresh 
ing at home of his crops. For this pur- 
pose a piece of land is ordinarily ap- 
propriated in the fields where the vil- 
lagers take their turn to thresh 
their crops. A threshing floor of this 
sort is called “ Khamar ”. He has 
usually 3 small mud huts: one a living 
room, tlie other a cook room and the 
third a cowshed. The space between the 
huts is the depository of cow-dung. 
This is kept not so much for manure, for 
the Nadia cultivator is lazy about 
manuring his fields, but for fuel. A 
common adjunct to their homestead is 
a “ gola ” raised on a pla.tform. Tn 
this food stocks are kept. Lines of the‘-e 
gcjlas mark the residence of landlord 
or “ Mahajan ”. Beyond the jungles, 
he usually has an orchard, the fruits of 
which are useful to him in eking out bis 
subsistence. From the north side of tlie 
district there is a certain trade in 
mangoes. Paikars come from Calcutta 
in Baisak and Joysta to buy them up. 
The jack fruits in Karimpur are an 
important addition to the food .stocks of 
the locality. Tn Joy.sta and Ashar they 
prove almost the staple food of the 
people. 

In tlte east of tlie district, the trade 
in date-palm nar has reached consider- 
able dimensions, (fliuadanga, Sibni- 
bash (Majdia) and Daulatganj in Jilian- 
nagar carry on a big traffic in in the 
cold weather. It is said that on every 
hat day at Daulatganj in the sieason 
from 1,000 — 3,000 pots of (/ur to 
the value of Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 4,000 are 
sold, 'riiey go to Calcutta or Naray- 
ganj or else to the .sugar factory at 
Kotechandpur which is connected by 
road with Daulatganj. Along the 
Chuadanga- J henida road this trade is 
no less brisk. And the .libannagar and 
Chuadanga r/ur is said to be the best of 
its kind. 

Beyond the orchard, or on anoyier 
side of the homestead, the cultivator 
will grow some of his special crops.” 
These are turmeric and chillies, per- 
ha.ps patals, and other vegetables such 
as brinjals, which however are for home * 
consumption. Ther^e is an export of 
tuxmeric and chillies froih Msherpur, of 
chillies from Chuadanga, Chakdaha and 


Haringhata, of tui^meric a'ud patals from 
Mirpur. 

Other crops grown for export more 
than for home consumption are grown 
in the open field: sugarcane and betel in 
Daulatpur, sugarcane in Mirpur, betel 
in Karimpur and tobacco in Chakdaha 
and Haringhata. I'he cultivation of 
betel leaves is so paying that it is by 
no means confined to the Baruis but all 
who can afford to do so cultivate it. 
But it is an exhausting crop and the 
special rates charged by the landlords 
are high. In the open field is also 
grown that variety and abundance of 
oil and pulse crops for which the dis- 
trict is famous. The export of these 
goods are irom practically the whole 
district, .lute is important only in the 
north-east. In other parts it does not 
grow well a.ud there is not enough water 
to steep it. 'I'he nvr.v crop which forms 
64 per cent, of the total Hce crop is off 
the fields in time to allow the sowing of 
the mhi cro|)s. 'Fhat is its great ad- 
vantage. As an .•article of diet it is used 
entirely for home (nmisumption. It is 
coarse and indigestible. 

We have .seen that the district as a 
wliole imjiorts rice and pays for it by 
these miscellaneous products. The cul- 
tivators’ ])urchases are limited to rice, if 
he does not grow enough himself, must- 
ard oil, spices, salt potatoes and cloth. 
Mustard oil and cloth the district itself 
provides. Villagers often combine to 
make mustard oil them.selves. Salt and 
|)Otatoe.s are imported, the latter from 
Kalna in Burdwan. C/oal is imported 
to the nmnici|)alities on the east. The 
(•ultivators uses a« fuej wood and the 
dry .stalks of a pulse crop known as 
Arahar. Fish is not a daily ingredient 
in his diet nor is milk. 

Lven in so poor a district as Midna- 
pore the annual budget of the .statistical 
household of five is stated on page 109 
of the Settlement Report to contain ex- 
|)enditure amounting to Rs. 86 annual- 
ly on miscellanies, such as oil, salt, 
spices, fi.sh, vegetables, milk, kerosine, 
fuel, tobacco, molasses and honisehold 
utensils. We all know how extras 
mount up. But it is in this respect 
that the .severity of the Nadia cultiva- 
tor’s diet comes into play. His meal is 
coarse rice, split peas, vegetables, per- 
haps small fish ‘and occasionaly milk. 
It has been calculated that what in Mid- 
napore costa a family Es. 86 costs a 
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family in Nadia eve# in these days of 
high prices only "Rs. 60. 

He issues out to work late. Before 
setting out he has a meal of cold rice, 
the remains of the previous night’s meal 
which lias been steeped in water over- 
night. A cooked meal is brought to 
him in the fields at midday and he lias 
his main meal after dusk. When be is 
not wearing simply a loin cloth, he 
wears a short coarse dhuti reaching to 
the knee and a (jarnchn round his 
shoulders; which in winter is repbaced 
bv a thicker scarf. On special oceasioiw 
a' muslin cloth is added over the upper 
part of the body. 

Of the total |)opulation in Nadia of 
], 000,330 dependent on agriculture, ag- 
ricultural labourers and their dependents 
number 210,183. For the {iroyince as a 
whole the [iroportion of cultivators to 
labourers is 5: 1. In Nadia it is 4:1. 
I’his is due doubtless to the large ele- 
ment of " Bunas ” imiiorted original- 
ly to provide lalxiur to the Indigo Indus- 
try, a good many of whom have not ac- 
quired land of their own, and to the de- 
mand for labour on the part of the sniall 
hhadrnJok who cultivates tlie land him 
.self. 

19. The agricultural labourers. — 

The agricultural labourer is the poorest 
dement in the population. In the 
vicinity of railway stations he does not 
do so badly. There is plenty of work 
going and no doubt frequent opportuni- 
ties to pilfer. But in the interior his 
condition is rather miserable. His or- 
dinajry wage is from 4 to 5 annas a. day 
with a Tueal and in harvest time 6 annas 
a day; whereas an artisan such as a 
carpenter is paid 12 annas a day. 
In the f)erio(r 1870-75 the wages 
of an agricndtural labourer were not 
much less (3 to 4 annas), but the arti 
san’s wages since then have increased by' 
more than double. The unskilled, lab- 
ourer in this country appears to ix' in 
the unenviable position of being the first 
to feel the pressure of a rise in the cost 
of living and the last to be relieved: as 
per example in 1924 the rise in the price 
of jute made the importers of rip raise 
their prices in order to share in the 
current prosperity, with Ihe result of 
causing widespread distress among the 
labouring classes. 

The Nadia labourer normally takes 
two meals. He has in t4ie morning cold 
rice left over from tlie meal of the night 
before and usually gets a share m 


the midday meal sent' out by his em- 
ployer to the fields. At night he has 
his main meal of coarse rice, salt anij • 
any vegetables he may have raised on his 
homestead. But the disinclination to 
improve matters which characterizes the 
cultivator is even more marked in the 
labourer. He takes life very easily. 
His hours are from 9 in the morning until 
3 in the afternoon with a nap after the 
midday meal. When he has collected 
enough in wages to carry him over 
the next day or two he will stay at home 
until he has exhausted the fund. Then 
he will go out in search of work again. 

Before leaving the subject of • the 
composition of the classes dependent 
on agriculture, mention should be made 
of the swollen proportions of the land- 
lord agent class Tho.se with their 
dependents number 10,513. There is 
OTK' agent to every 254 cultivators, a 
proportion higher by more than 25 year 
cent, than exists in any other di.strict 
in Bengal. 'J’liese figures probably do 
not include the “ halsana ” who is a 
cultivating villager retained by the land 
lord in tracts where the system of 
TTtbandi prevails, to help the Amin to 
assess the annual rent. 

The moral drawn* by the Census 
Sviperintendent from these figures 
which are published on pages 3 and 7 
of his report is that the incidence of 
landlords’ agents varies .inversely with 
the degree of .sophistication attained 
by the raivats. The truth of this is 
a.|)|)artmt in Nadia in w-hich^this class 
is a, regular blight. It is to be ho])ed 
that the encouraging results of settle- 
ment operations in reducing the 
numbers of the cla.ss wdiere settlement 
ha.s been completed, to which the 
Census Superintendent has .drawn * 
attention, will follow upon the yu'esent 
o]>eration. But a maintenance of the 
Htbandi system itself requires the 
ernr)lovment by the landlord of a larger 
staff than wmuld be necessary under the 
ordinary system of holdings prevalent 
elsewhere in Bengal. This fact is 
indeed one of the main objections to 
the lUbandi system. • 

20. Village officials. — Among . the 
sexiial conditions differentiating Nadia 
from other districts, the assimilation 
of the Mohammedans and the Hindus 
has already been mentioned. The 
Nadia nmn is shy dhd does not take^ 
kindly to strangers. He is not* 
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litiguous aud likes to be left in peace. 
The standard of literacy is low, the 
, average in Bengal as a whole of lite- 
rates to illiterates is 9 per cent., but in 
Nadia only 6^ per cent. Twelve per 
cent, of the Hindu population is lite- 
rate and only 2^ per cent, of the 
Mohammedan. The former are much 
more in evidence than in other districts. 
“ Buna ” women work in the fields and 
the women of all classes except the high 
Hindu castes move freely about the 
country side. They do the marketing 
and the management of the household 
purse is in" their hands. The devitaliz- 
ing effects of endemic malaria seem to be 
le.ss in evidence in the case of the women, 
and to have left them with more alert- 
ness and vigour than the men. This is 
a plienomenon that has been remarked 
on in other malarial tracts. Members 
of neither sex .seem to mind exposing 
themselves in public, and their habits 
ol sanitation are crude. 

It is the custom for the men to slee|) 
in the verandahs, the women and 
farm stock go inside. Jackals are 
numerous and quite fearless. I'hey 
will stand jit the roadside in the day 
time and quiz the passers-by. 1 sup- 
pose that is why vthe farm stock has to 
be shut u)). To a Circle Olficer who 
enlarged to a cultivator on the dangers 
of sleeping on the verandah the answer 
was “ we men are not females, goats, ot‘ 
lifeless nrticlcs that we should sleep in 
the innermost y)art walled in on all 
sides.” 

In sofne ways they have a great idea 
of what is appropriate to their |)osition. 
They will cut grass for cows but not for 
horses. A Chaukidar who held my 
horse got into great social trouble In 
other parts of Bengal, a Kayastha will 
take food at the hands of Sudras and 
Coalas. In Nadia no one will take food 
at the hands of any other caste man 
exce|)t a Brahmin. 

The village community has unusually 
its own memlxirs of the artizan classes 
and .its own social servants. It has its 
own “ mandals ” or “ morals,” leaders 
of public opinion jto whom great weight 
is attached . I.a ndlprds> are usually care- 
ful ' to win these or some of them to 
Jheir .side. Though not strictly a 
.servant of the landlord the mandal 
goes to the kutcherry at collection time 
and sees to the aqiicable realization of 
cent. He sometimes enjoys Hnd rent- 
free or at preferential rates of rent. The 


Halsana is more o definitely the land- 
lord’s servant. The is connected 

with hal-son (current yeoir). His func- 
tion seems to be specially connected 
with the Utbandi system. It is his duty 
to inform the Utbandi Amin of the 
land each year in each Utbandi tenant’s 
possession. He gets a share of the 
Amin’s spoils and nearly always enjoys 
land rentrfree as chakran land. 

The Koyal is another village official 
imposed on it by the landlord. His 
function is to weigh all goods 
which are sold and purchased in 
the village. He pays for the jfb 
and takes a commission on all deal 
ings, which is cjilled “ Koyali.” Where 
the po.st has been abolished, the land- 
lord gets his money by distributing it 
as an abwab It is then called “ Dhulat 
Jama.” The practice is mast prevalent 
in the centT*al parts of the district 
where Utbandi is common. 

The village grocer has already been 
commented on. A village boy is rakhal 
for the whole village. As the cows are 
numerous and the boy usually .small, dis- 
civ>linc is weak, and cattle trespasses the 
rule. 

On the la.st day of Pons, the villagers 
tak<' their ftK)d out together and have 
a picni(* in the fields; this is called the 
“ Poushala.” 


Chapter IV. — The employment of the 
land and agriculture. 

21. The statistics collected. — At the 

end of the volume will l)e found detailed 
statistics showing the employment of 
the land and the crops grown in each 
separate police-station. The figures 
collected by the Rajshahi party in 
Nadia district have l)een incorporated 
in the.se totals, but the latter do not in- 
clude figures from the small area of 8^ 
square miles, which fell within the main 
Nadia block, but was omitted from our 
.survey. For individual village totals 
reference must be made to the registers 
which have been handed over to the Col- 
lector. 

The employment of the land. 

22. Cultivated and uncultivated 
areas. — The followiii® statement shows 
the proportion of the whole district 
which is (a) cultivated, (6) culturable 
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but uncultivated, (e) ungulturable. For 
comparison figuieg iroin eastern, western 
and central Bepgs^ are given : — 


Pcrcentayfes of total area. 


District. 

Culti- 

vatod. 

Ciiltii- 

rabk'. 

Uncul- 

iuriiblo. 

Nadia 

70 

10 

11 

Tippdra 

80 

3 

17 

Bankura 

38 

31 

31 

Kajshahi 

76 

\2 

12 

JcHSore 

70 

11 

13 

Khulna 

7H 

14 

K 


Though the soil of Nadia is usually 
regarded as poor, it will l>e seen that in 
comparison with other districts a fair 
proportion comes under the plough 
every year and that the percentage 
definitely unfit for cultivation is lower 
than in the other districts except 
Khvdna. On the other hand the area 
suitable for growing crops, but left un- 
ctdtivated, is large, larger than that of 
the uneulturable lands. Nadia is un- 
like the great majority of llcngal dis- 
tricts in this respect and it is tlie main 
factor which has produced peculiar 
agricultural conditions requiring 
special treatment. 

23. Changes in the extent of culti- 
vation. — Stated in another way, the 
soil though scarcely anywhen* sterile, is 
not generally fertile, and the result is 
that much land lies on the margin where 
an economic return is doubtful. This 
would naturally . induce considerable 
changes in the area under cidtivation as 
pressure on the soil varied, ('ultiva- 
tion recently has apparently l>ee?i extend- 
ing. At present the net area cultivat- 
ed is about 73 per cent, of the total cul- 
turable area. In the District 
Gazetteer’ the percentage is given as 41 
per cent. The figures in the latter were 
presumably rough estimates based on 
reports of panchayats. They evident- 
ly over-emphasised the infertility of 
the district. Cultivation has not of 
(!Ourse expanded to the extent of 30 per 


* The difference between the fipuros not only ol 
the Gasietteor but of the Agricultural .statistics 
published by the Agricultural Department and tho.se 
found in the settlement jfiperatiifii calls for remark. 
The latter trliow a very much larger area under 
cultivation and a greatly diminished area of current 
fallow. 


cent, or anything like that figure in the 
last 20 years, ('uriously enough, the 
Gazetter anticipated no increase, hut 
rather tlie reverse, for it is stated that 
cultivation had for some years been 
decreasing as the decay of tfie river sys- 
tem grf(du;jlly rf)l)bed the soil of its 
original fertility. The explanation as 
stated does not agree with the modern 
view of experts as regards the river 
changes. According to them, the gene- 
ral detcrjora,tion of the river system is a 
process of very gradual change, appreci- 
able onlv over long periods, in the course 
of wliich there would be periodic waves 
of improvement and deterioration. Any 
tendency of the area cultivated to con- 
tract in the cour.se of a few years t;ould 
not be attributed to the general process 
of decay of the rivers. It is just conceiv- 
able however that one of the minor 
f»eriodical waves of deterioration may 
}iav(' been resy)onsible for the decline in 
(•ultiv.'ition noticed l)y the Gazetteer in 
the few years |>receding 19t)9 and that sf 
similar minor wave of improvement may 
have a.ssisted in bringing more land 
under tlic plou”:li since 1909; though no 
marked signs of any improvement came 
to our notic(> during tli<? operations.. 
However that may be, tb(‘re is .so large a 
margiti between the present figures and 
those of tlie Gazetteer that it can hardly 
lx‘ entirely ascribed to an nnder-estimate 
in the latter, and the eonolusion appears 
ti) be warranted that there h.as l>een a 
( onsideralde inerea.se in tlif area under 
cultivation. Long before the present 
.statistics were tabulated .several officers 
reached the same conchision from indi- 
cations in zemiindars’ accounts Snd in a 
keener co’iqH^f ition for luTid shown in 
rising rents. An improving standard 
of life and the effect of rising prices of 
eomrnoditios which the eultivator has to 
sell and to buy w'ould both tend to pro- 
duee this result and it is mare prdl)ably 
the cause than any improvement in the 
fertility of the soil : indieations were 
rather in the opposite direction. 

24. Comparison with England. — 

('omparisons with foreign countries are 
apt to be misleading except where they 
serve to bring out the underlying 'con- 
trasts. The percentage of Nadia soil 
cultivated (70 per cent.) is slightly 
lower than that devctfced to gigricukure 
in most parts of England. But in a^ 
fairly typical mixed farming country* 
sui^h as Hampshire, the proportion is 
nearly the same, i.e., 72 per cent. In 
Nadia however while The whole of the 70 
per cent, is pressed into the service of 
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the plough, in Hampshire out of the 72 
per cent., 35 per cent, is found to give a 
more profitable return by being reserved 
for pasture. 

25. Cultivated, culturable and uncul- 
turabie areas. — The diagram on page 
31 illustratc.s tlie comparative areas of 
the three classes of land in different tha- 
nas. There is considerable variation in 
the three classes of land in different parts 
of the district, particularly in the extent 
of the culturable but uncultivated area. 
This falls below 10 percent, of the whole 
area on the east of the district, but rises 
as high as 30 per cent, on the west, 
"^hile a large part of the central core of 
the district is uniform, the outer l>oun- 
daries are quite unlike and the apparent 
uniformity in the centre tends to dis- 
guise the fact that the district is really 
the site of a transition from eastern to 
western Bengal conditions. The dissimi- 
larity is incidentally reflected in diffe- 
'rent systems of land tenure. 

(a) The cultivated area . — The 

diagram on page 32 illustrates (1) the 
extension of land utider cultivation, (2) 
the portion of it twice cropped, (3) the 
density of population in 1921. 

The extent of Jhe net cropped area is 
some indication of the relative fertility 
of each area, but it does not sufficiently 
cTuphasise the contrasts in this respect. 
The greater area cutivated in some 
thanas not wily yields a larger gross out- 
turn, but it provides more valuable 
(Tops. I’he north-east corner of the dis- 
trict for instance supports a fiopulation 
almost ' double that of the west 
and judging by the standard of 
life the firessure on the soil is, even so, 
less in the fortner than in the latter. On 
the other hand double cropping is scarce- 
ly any indi(^ation of either a rich soil or 
abilily to .support a large population. 
The reason is that the sec'ond crop is 
mainly a spring (^rop, giving a small 
yield and is generally associated with 
the high lands where only the pewrer 
variety of rice, i.e., ans, is grown. In 
Kumarkhali for instance, double crop- 
j>ing is comparatively rare, yet popula- 
tion is almost at its maximum d^sity. 
'riiough the advantages of double crop- 
ping in the form of big gross production 
is largely* neutralized by the inferior 
value of the crops produced, a second 
crop is of course a considerable addition 
to the f{x>d sup|)ly. It is probably some- 
thing more than af mere coincidence that 
the area twice cropped rises so sharply 


with the densit^y of jpopulation in Naba- 
dwip and falls witKTt in Chakdah and 
JIaringhata. 

(b) The cnUitrable ' area . — The cem- 
trast between Nadia and an Eastern 
Bengal, and to so ne extent, other central 
Bengal districts is most marked in 
the large extent and composition of the 
culturable but uncultivated area. The 
statement below shews this* : — 


CovftWutcnts of iuVurahl:> fut un ultivafed land* 



C’urrent 

fallow. 

Old 

fallow. 

Groves. 

Cultu*’- 

able 

Junglet. 

Other 

kinds 

JSadia (squares miles) 

201 

221 

45 

8 

72 

JVrcentanc of rul- 
tiirablt* area 

37 

40 

8 1 

1 

18 

TlppfTH (Hquarc miles) 

49 

23 


53 


Percentage of eiiltu- 
rable area 

39 

18 


43 


Jcaaore (square miU's) 

93 

109 


127 


Pereciilage of eiiltu- 
rnhle area 

29 

33 


38 

4 


•Motk. — Tlio distinction hctwonii " cnrn'itt ” and “ old ** fallow 
is rather arbitrary. CurrciBt fallow was noted against any land not 
cultivated in the last tlirwi years. Old (allow eonUln m land which 
may never liave been under t lie iiloiigh, but in Nailla a very large 
part of the old fallow was pmbably at sonic time under cultivation. 

In Kastei’ii Bengal and many other 
districts most of tlu; culturable land mrt 
under the plough is left uncultivated 
b(ica.use it is required for other pur- 
I>oses. In Nadia three-fourths of it 
uHTely lies fallow and in extent it is 
al)out .seven tiimvs as large as the similar 
class of land in Tippera, a di.strict of 
approximately tlic same size. A clear 
id(;a of the extent of discontinuous cul- 
ti vat ion can he obtained by comparison 
of the total area available for cultiva- 
tion with the 0 x 1 out of “old and current 
fallow”. The table below shows this, 
the diffenmt (Ia.ssos Iieing shown as per- 
(■(uitages of the total area available for 
cultivation. 


Total arm availtifh for cultivation 100 per rent. 



N(d. 
area 
nilti - 
vafed . 

Current 

fallow. 

Old 

fallow. 

Others. 


Per 

Por 

Per 

Por 


cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

Naflia dintricit 

78 

8 

9 

6 

Kalii^anj polifo- 
ntation 

67 

17 

10 

6 

Mohcrpiir 

74 

11 

11 

4 

Kumarkbali 

no 

o 

3 

5 

Chakdah 

HO 

6 

8 

6 

Tipporo dmtrict 

90 -3 

•2 

1 

2-5 

Rajubalii district 

86 

3 

4 

7 

•Bankura district 

«» 53 

4 

14 

' V- ' 

S3 


* Taken from .Agricultural Sto^ittica of Bengal 1924*26'*. It to 
ot known how far these are bated on tettlement ttgurea. 
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Kaligang 
Nakashipara ^ 
Klahengang 
Hanskhali 
Krishnagar 
Chapra 
Nabadwip 
Santipur 
Ranaghat 
Chakdah 
Haringhata 
Kushtia 
MIrpur 

Bheramara 
Kumarkhall 
Khokea 
Oaulatpur 
Karimpur 
Gangni 
Meherpur 
Tehatta 
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li«lt^l‘l>'fl‘ilj 


Kallgang 
Nakashipara 

Kishengang 
Hartskhali 

Kriahnagar linriTlIllllllll 




r'v 


Chapra 

Nabadwip 

Santlpur 

Ranaghat 

Chakdah 

Haringhata 

Kushtia 

Mtrpur 


niiriiiiiiiiiiii!!ii ■ 


EZ! 




iiinimiii;: 






iiiiiiiHiiiiurnmmiic: 






iinuninminnnr 
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Kumarkhaii iiiiiiiimiUll 

Khoksa 


iiiiniiiiiniiiini..; 


EZSS 




Daulatpur mnilllinTnirTTMlT 

Karlmpur 
Gangni 


IIIIIIHIIlllllll,l,ll,l 




Meherpur 

Tehatta 


iiiiiiiiiLimiE 
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Alamdanga fllllUillHIimili: 
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Jibannagar 
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As this lar^e area of fallow land is 
connected with a. peculiar system of land 
tenure and also marks off agricultural 
conditions from the eastern half of the 
province, it is worth while to examine 
more detail” why it is there and to 
eii|uire to whait extent deliberate 
fallowing is resorted to. Land may lie 
fallow from one of three reasons. Ex- 
pansion of population may not have, 
been sufficient to bring it under the 
plough ; the existing population may 
require less land for its support and 
abandons it definitely from cultivation 
as surplus to requirements or while the 
sum total of land required remains the 
same, individual plots have to be given a 
temporary rest. In most Eastern Bengal 
districts where the soil is fertile enough 
to permit continuous cultivation “ old 
fallow ” is probably land which has 
been permanently abandoned or never 
taken up. A fair proportion also of 
current fallow would be on its way to 
become “ old.” In Nadia the great 
bulk of “ current fallow ” is land which 
is merely l>eing allowed a, necessary tem- 
porary rest and so too is much of the 
“ old fallow ”, a small proportion of 
which appears to be really land aban- 
doned from cultivation. 

I do not think it would be correct 
to argue from the extent of old fallow 
a proportionate shrinkage in the total 
extent of cultivation, explainable onlv 
by a decrease in popula.tion, Ithough at 
first sight there appears to be significant 
support in the vital statistics. The 
percentage of the whole area under 
“ old fallow ” is 7-85 per cent., which is 
almost identical with the decrease in 
population in the last decade (8 per 
cent.). Blit the coincidence is mis 
leading. The main cause of the fall in 
the number of cultivators was the 
influenza epidemic of 1918-19, but that 
calamity occurred while the present 
Statistics began to be collected, so that 
ilt had no time to produce anv expansion 
of “ old fallow.” Had the district 
been spared the epidemic, the same 
amount of “ old fallow ” would have 
called for explanation. Secondly, when 
individual thana figures are examined, 
the incidence of old fallow appears to 
Itear no relation to the decrease in popu- 
lation ; and in those areas where 
population has suffered the greatest 
losses (Chuadanga- and Meherpur sub- 
divisions) there were ijidications in the 
keener competition for land that culti- 
vation was expanding. Thirdly, from 


the comparison of previous with present 
figures there seems little doubt that the 
area under cultivation is incre^aing and 
the amount of land abandofflfed must 
therefore be small. We must look else- 
where for an explanation of the existence 
of old fallow. 

Now while the incidence of old fallow 
doc.s not agree thana by thana with the 
decrease in population, it does conform 
very markedly to the incidence of current 
fallow ; that is, it appears to occur where 
cultivation is most shifting and there 
is deliberate fallowing. The conclusion 
is that the greater part of the old fallow 
i.s not land which has been abandoned, 
but land which is being given a jrest, 
which at any moment is likely to come 
under the plough independently of any 
increase in jw)j)ulation or expansion in 
the total area of cultivation. The 
proc!e.ss is made possible by the IJtbandi 
system, the incidence of which also 'tends 
to conform to that of old fallow. In 
many cases the cultivator can and dt)^s 
rct.urn to the same plots after fallowing 
and in the normal three-year cycle none of 
his plots would become old fallow; 
elsewhere the system is more elastic or 
the periods of fallowing are longer, 
periodical cultivation ranges over a 
wider area and moi^ of the area shown 
as old fallow takes its turn in a conti- 
nuous, though delayed cycle of 
cultivation. In the absence of the 
TTbandi .system <'f course the tenant 
achieves the same result by abandoning 
his tenancy and entering fre.sh engage- 
ments. or merely by .shifting cultivation 

within the limits of his holding. 

In making an estimate for the whole 
district I think it would be safe to take 
the whole of the “ current fallow ” and 
at least 25 per cent, of the “ old fallow 
as the .rneasun? of land which is merely 
undergoing a periodical rest and. has not' 
been abandoned as a result of some 
definite fall in the requirements of the 
population. At this rate there would 
be in Nadia in any one year 250 odd 
square mile (201 current fallow, plus 50 
old fallow) lying fallow as a deliberate 
process of agriculture. This does not 
represent how'ever the w’hole extent to 
w'hich fallowing is practiced, because as 
this land is taken inito cultivation, other 
lands have become exhausted and reqtiire 
a rest. Between 400 and 500 squajpe 
miles of land or one-sixth of the whole 
area is probably subject to fallowing. 
In certain parts .of the districts the 
proportion woufd rise very high. 
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This constitutes the main problem in 
any scheme for the improvement of the 
agriculture of the district. Judging by 
' experience in Europe, where practically 
all land was at one time periodically 
fallowed, but is now rarely allowed to 
lie without giving a return in some form 
or another for a year, it is a problem 
which invites attention and should admit 
at any rate of partial solution. 

Other classes of culturable land are by 
no means unremunerative ; bamb(x> clumps 
are ubiquitous and cover most of the 
45 square miles shown as “ droves ” in 
the table at the end of the volume. Bam- 
boos are not expor’icd much on iuxiount 
of the dirticulties of transport, but some 
are bought by Hurd wan district in the 
north and ferried across the Bliagirathi 
in Kaliganj thana ; there is also a small 
traffic down the .Jellanghi from Karim- 
pur thana. Paicches of thatching grass 
are more common in the north and west of 
the district and of late years have risen 
greatly in value. Their rent in Utbandi 
lands is almost double that for rice lands 
and a really gixid piece can be settled 
for as much as Us. 25 per ac;re. Another 
remuneral.ive class of land is that used 
fo,** brick-making, but in most cases it 
passe.ss ipno facto from the culturable 
to the uncnlturable category. Most of 
them are near the river or railway. 
Those near the former can be worked for 
some time as the silli often refills to some 
extent the excavations, and wdien work 
is discontinued, they soon become avail- 
able for cultivation ; elsewhere they are 
quickly worked out and the land rendered 
valueless. Brickfields were fetching 
fantasic refits after the war, but latterly 
many have been abandoned. There are 
still many however on suitable sites 
which pay a high rent and give a g(x>d 
return. 

' (c) The iinculturable area . — The ex- 
tent of this class in different thanas can 
be seen in the diagram ab the beginning 
of paragraph 23. Altogether 305 square 
miles have been found to be uncnlturable. 
This is accounted for as follows : 27 per 
cent, house-sites, 41 per cent, water, 
and 32 per cent. “ other kinds,” the 
latter covering roads and railways, 
sand, uncnlturable jungle, dte. The^ 
are no sterile rocky uplands such as are 
met with in .the adjoining districts of 
Murshidabad and Burdwan. It is not 
the least, but the most, fertile areas 
which tx)ititain the largest proportion 
of uncnlturable land. This is apparent 
from a comparison of tho district figures 


with those of Eastern Bengal and also 
from the distribution in the .thanas 
with the district. The prevalence of 
the uncnlturable area roughly follows 
that of population; the reason is bhat 
one of its largest constituents is that of 
“ house-sites.”. In addition to the sites 
themselves, where population is dense 
there is a good deal of land unavailable 
for cultivation because it is utilised for 
miscellaneous purposes such as ditches, 
excavations (doba), threshing floors, etc. 
There are few uncultivated bils of any 
extent and most of the area shown as 
“ water ” is accounted for by rivers or 
the numerous small tanks whith are 
attached to almost every homestea'd. 

A (j ric ult lire . 

26. The crops of different seasons. — 

In connection with “the employment of 
(he land” which was the subject of the 
last paragraph, there is one other 
important point for consideration and 
that is the sea.son in whicli the soil is 
worked, for on this depends of course 
the nature of the crop grown. Accord- 
ingly the cultivated area is classified as 
under summer, winter, and spring 
crops, /.e., under crops harvested at 
those seasons. So far as Nadia is con- 
cerned the STimTner crop may be tal<en to 
be oMS paddy, the winter crop amnv, and 
the spring crop the cereals, pulses and 
oilseeds. Jute accounts for but a very 
small proportion of the summer crop. 

The Tipf)era Settlement Report con- 
tains comparative figures for different 
districts and these are reproduced below 
with the addition of the Nadia figures. 


** Pfrcentafff ff (uUivaUd nrfa {exfluding orchards) 
Jc.uvd to b(ar*\ 



SnmiMcr 

crop. 

Winter 

crop. 

j 

Spring 

crop. 

Mtapcl- 

laneoiia. 

Total 
per- 
centages . 


Vvr 

cent. 

Fit 

rent. 

l*cr 

pent. 

Per 

cent. 

Per 

cent. 

Tippera 

44 

74 

18 

1 

18ft 

Noakhali (tiialnlani 
only) 

45 

00 

14 

1 

150 

FarWpvir 

3ft 

...... 72..y'' 

24 

1 

138 

RajHhahl 

64 

20 

,14 

1 

10ft 

Jewiiiorc 

37 

52 

2ft 

7 

121 

Nadia . . 

59 

32 

40 

•• 

140 


In commenting on these figures the 
Settlement Officer of Tippera wrote as 
follows : “The Rajshahi cultivator fails 
altogether to get a summer and a winter 
crop off the sam6 land. The Noakhali 
cultivator on the other hand is able to 
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g^oW summer crops o« 45 per cent, of 
the cultivated area and still get his 
winter rice crop from 90 per cent, of it. 
The position of the Tippera and Farid- 
pur cultivators is intermediate, but the 
early and the late rain is more plenti- 
ful in Tippera than in Faridpur, and 
the Tippera cultivator does the better 
of the two. (Nine per cent, more of the 
cultivated area in Tippera bears summer 
crops than in Faridpur and winter rice 
lovers 2 per cent, more.) The Farid- 
])ur cultivator tries to recompense him- 
self by putting a larger area under 
spring crops, but it is a poor recom- 
pense, for the value of the average 
spritjg crop on an acre of land in Farid- 
pur is little more than half that of an 
acre of rice in Tippera and a much 
smaller fraction of the value of an acre 
of jute.” 

Looking only to the figures in the 
final column, the Nadia cultivator might 
be supposed to be getting more from the 
land than most people. Actually he is 
probably tlie least fortunate. Like the 
Rapshahi cultivator he fails entirely to 
get a summer and winter crop off the 
same land. Of his summer crop eiglit- 
ninths is tuts padily, rnui'h less valu- 
able than jute wliich conifirises lialf the 
summer crop in Tifipera and one-fifth 
in Rajshahi. Tn the superior variety 
of rice (amnn), wliich con.slitutes the 
winter crop lie beats the Rajshalii cul- 
tivator liy a few [loints, but does not 
approach the percentajfe of other dis- 
tricts. The sfiring crop is double that 
obtained eksewhere, but the ca.sli return 
is rather less than half that from a 
similar area under aus. 

The following table gives the sea.sonal 
cultivation of different thanas 


Per*rntagr8 of crops of thr net culHvat^d arm {(xrlwiing 
orchards ) . 


Thana. 

Crop. 

SviTnmrr 

Win tor. 

Spring. 

Total. 


Per 

Per 

Por 

Per 


tteiit. 

font. 

cent. 

cent. 

Kaliganj 

4a 

40 

37 

120 

Nakashipara 

53 

37 

47 

137 

Kishengarvi 

58 

35 

48 

141 

Hanahkhali 

40 

54 

34 

128 

Kriahnagar 

05 

20 

48 

139 

Chapra 

50 

40 

48 

138 

Nabadwip 

88 

4 

70 

108 

Santipnr 

00 

20 

40 

132 

Hanaghat 

62 

44 

31 

127 

Chakduh 

47 

61 • 

20 

118 

Hariaghata 

38 

67 

19 

114 

Rushtea 

70 I 

17 

00 

166 


Thana. 

Crop. 

Summer. 

Wintc^r, 

Spring. 

Total. 


J*er 

Per 

Per 

I^er 


cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

Mirpur 

71 

24 

49 

144 

Bheraniara 





Kurnarkhali 

59 

34 

38 

131 

Khoksa 

48 

43 

48 

139 

Daulatpur 

79 

13 

63 

155 

Kariinpur 

05 

17 

07 

149 

(Jangni 

OU 

32 

52 

144 

Mehorpur 

50 

3.3 

58 

141 

Tehatia 

39 

45 

58 

142 

Chnaclaiiga 

04 

2S 

54 

140 

Alaindanga 

75 

19 

47 

141 

llamuj’lnida 

00 

27 

50 

148 

Jibaiinagar 

59 

33 

50 

142 

The District 

59 

32 

49 

140 


27. The methods of Agriculture. — 

I'he methods of agriculture are gene- 
rally similar to those practised in other 
parts. They arc described in detail in 
8ir William Hunter’s i^tatistic^l* 
Account of the district and also in the 
District Gazetteer; it is unneces.sary to 
repeat them here. Tlie country is not 
suited for irrigation, it lacks the undu- 
lations which solve the problem of 
motive power further w'cst and the soif 
is generally too porous for giMid drain- 
age channels. This unfortunate as 
.'<ome form of artificial water .supply is 
often es.sential for the better crops, such 
as sugarcane and jiotatoes, and the 
ab.sence of any local practice for secur- 
ing it discourages their* cultivation. 
Such tanks as exist are small, close to 
the house sites and reserved for domestic 
purpose. In fact the cultivato*’ adapts 
his crops to the water .supjdy and makes 
no effort as he has to do in western 
Bengal to control the lattei- for the 
former. He suffers little from flinids; 
small areas are occasionally affected in 
the north-west in Kaligan j thana .from 
the Bhagirathi overflow and* in Chua- 
danga and Kush tea subdivisions, but 
the difficulty has always been to keep the 
rivers open rather than to confine 
them. What the district has had to 
fear has been drought, not flixids. The 
prevalence of double cropping however 
has lieen some in-surance against disaster; 
the country in the mirth where the 
Kalantar .stretches into Nadia from 
Murshida.bad and where nnum paddy 
is the main food supply has in the past 
been the first and the heaviest sufferer 
from deficient rains. 

The following calendar of an agri- 
cultural yeUr. shows the different pro-, 
cesses and the approximate time at 
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which they take place. They vary of 
course a good deal according to the 
, character of the ground and tlie advent 
of rain in a particular season. Harvest- 
ing of aman for instance is usually ear- 
lier on the higher than on the lower 
lands which dry up later in the year and 
the cultivator has to wait for the rather 
.spasmodic spring rains before he can 
start working his land to receive the aus 
paddy seeds. Each crop however has its 
special needs in the matter of rainfall 
and in some cases one may conflict with 
another. For instance exceptionally 
heavy rains in August and September 
may be fatal to the aua harvest and pro- 
duce a bumper aman crof), heavy rains 
again in February may rot the spring 
crops, but assist the early ploughing for 
aus. 



POUH . . 1 

i'i 

January 

February 

Magb 

Fnlgun . . 

Marrb 

(’haitra .. 

1 

April 

Tialaalih . . 

May 

Jnlsfha . . 

June 

Anluir •• 

July 

Srabnn • . 

August 

Q 

liliadrn . . 

Sepfcainber 

Anwin 

OotoJ)Ct 

Karttk .. 

November 

. Adrabayan 

December 

. PotiH , 4 





('Utting of uratiar 
and lining* 
Cut' lug of gram. 
Cutting of llnserd. 

IMougbiiig for aus 

(idling of inuMuri. 

,, mustard. 

Pkuigliiiig for aus 
continues. 

Sowing of aus. 

Sowing of gem Ilia. 


Weeding of aus. 

Sowing of geinmn. 

Sowing of aman In 
TiurHcry. 

Sowing of aman In 
nursery. 

(id ting of (11. 

Weeding of aus. 

Sowing of aralmr. 

Harventlng of nns 
eonniienecs. 
TrfiiiHplantlng aman. 

Sowing of til. 

Transplanting aman. 
Harvesting of aus 
eontinues. 

Cutting of geniiiia. 

Weeding of a?»an. 

HarvcRting of aus 
ilniabeH. 

i 

Sowing of nuiH> 
tard. 

Sowing of kbeabari 
mung. 

Sowing of gram. 

„ linRoed. 

M t^Haiiium. 

Tapping of date iwlms 
beglriH. 

Sowing itiiiauri. 

Aman harveat eom- 
mencea. 


Aman, 


$ 

. Harveatlogof til. 

A man liarveHt flnisheii.* 
c> 


28. The eropi grewn. — The crop 
grown in the district are shown in the 
table below ; — 



Percentage 

of 

Crop. 

Acres. 

gross 

cropped 

area. 

Aua 

641*326 

36-3 

Aman 

369*486 

20-9 

Boro 

1*139 

. * 

Wheat 

28*719 

1-6 

Barley 

14*681 

(7,660) 

•8 

Gram 

162*010 

9-2 

Maize 

443 

. . 

Other food Kra-™ including pulsea 

231*911 

131 

Oil seeds — 

Linseed .. •• 

66,010 

3-7 

Seaanium 

4*849 

•3 

Rape and mustard 

31*038 

1*7 

Others . . 

6*534 

•4 

Condiments and spices 

13,170 

•8 

Sugar 

9*996 

*6 

Fibres — 

Cotton . . 

12 

. • 

Hemp . . 

3 

*• 

Others . . 

85 

• • 

dute 

61*126 

3-6 

Dyes — 

Jndigo . . 

2,330 

•1 

Others . . 

1,967 

•1 

Drugs- 

Tobacco 

5*122 

•3 

Bet-cl . . 

1,694 

• • 

Others . . 

138 

ft ft 

Fodder cirops 

24,365 

1-4 

Fruits 

68*766 

3 9 

Potatoes . . 

1*341 

• • 

Others 

12*104 

•7 

Miscellaneous 

Grand total «. . . 

2.711 

1*762*966 

•1 


29. Rice. — Rice occupies little more 

than half of the gross cropped area, but 
its relative importance is very much 
greater than this proportion suggests. 
For one thing it gives twice as valuable 
a return as most of the varieties of 
spring crops which cever the other half ; 
for another the latter are generally 
grown on twice-cropped ground, so that 
they are more or less only supplementary 
to the cultivator’s main resource. 
Except on the waste uplands in the west 
and the sandy stretches near the rivers, 
rice of cne variety or another is Mown 
on practically every class of land, but 
the summer rice requires less water than 
the winter does and this difference is 
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ireflected in the rough classification into 
ms and aman or high* and low land 
which is commonly used in accounts 
between landlord and tenant. On the 
‘district average aus lands command a 
slightly higher rent than aman. This 
does not imply that the summer rice is 
grcwn on the most fertile lands; the 
case is rather the reverse, but on good 
aus land the summer crop can be followed 
by spring cultivation and the prevalence 
of TJtbanSi in the chief aus producing 
area has enabled landlords to force up 
rents higher than elsewhere. 

Summer rice . — In contrast with other 
districts where aman is everywhere the 
more popular variety, Nadia grcws 10 
acres of aus for every 6 of aman. The 
former cannot survive more than about 
2^ feet of water so that it is most com- 
mon in the drier north and west of the 
district and is everywhere asscciated 
with the higher and .sandier land's. 


As these lands are seldom fertilised 
by silt from flood water or artificial 
manuring by the cultivator, continuous 
cultivation has to be interrupted by 
periods of fallowing. Aus cultivation 
is therefore largely shifting and is in- 
cidentally closely associated with the 
Utbandi system, two facts which may 
contribute to the relatively low yield 
obtained. The periods of fallowing 
vary according to the natural fertility 
of the soil and the accidents of land 


tenure. Some land’s are fallowed every 
alternate year, some are cultivated for 
two, three or four years followed by a 
similar period of rest, some are conti- 
nuously cropped with only short intervals 
of fallowing, while others are only 
seldom put under the plough. The 
cultivation of a new plot or the reculti- 
vation of one thatfhas been recuperating 
is generally commenced by taking a 
spring crop ofi“ it; this helps to break 
the land up and to make it ready for 
the summer rice sown either immediately 
after it or in the following season. A ns 
is practically invariably broadcast ; very 
occasionally it is intersown with aman, 
but more commonly with “ arahar ' ’ or 
“pigeon pea,” the latter being left to 
mature when the former is harvested. 
The crop does not require m\ich lalnwr, 
except in the weeding season in Mav 
and early June when wages run up to 
double their normal rate and immigrants 
are attracted from Murshidabad dis- 
trict. Fewer ploughjngs too are 
required for aus than for aman, but 
the soil must be broken at the earliest 


opportunity and, when rain is insuffi- 
cient or the soil more than usually hard, 
it is first laboriously cut up with the 
spade into large clods, before the plough 
is put in. After harvest the straw is 
used for thatching or for fodder, 
and in the case of aus, this is available 
at a time of year, when the rising waters 
restrict the grazing grounds, but there 
is much waste. As the earth dries up 
the stubble is often fired on the ground, 
a prociiss whicdi may add something to 
the fertility of the soil and produces 
picturesque elTects of light on the early 
cold weather nights. 

Winter rice . — While summer rice 
dejiends mainly on the early raips, 
winter rice is fed by flood water and 
can accommodate itself to considerable 
quantities of it. it is therefore more 
or less restricted to the low-lying lands 
near the rivers, to the bil areas, or to 
the depressions which lie surrounded by 
higher lands, and receive their drainage. 

It is grown in considerable quantities?* 
in all tlianas, but only in four (Chak- 
daha, Haringhata, Ilanskhali and 
Khoksa) it is more common than aus. 
On the whole it is probably in this di.s- 
trict a more certain crop than aus, 
though if it does fail the results are 
more disastrous, as tljere is no oppor- 
tunity of a second crop. It not ordv 
gives a larger yield {)er acre, but it is 
more valuable than the summer variety 
which is rather coarse and is only con- 
sumed by the poorer claij.scs. As in 
other districts there are inaumerable 
so-called varieties many of which are 
distinguished rather by convention than 
by scientific difi'erences. Sorias of the 
most highly regarded kinds are grown 
in Nadia, such as Govindabhog, Ramsali 
and Kesha il. The cultivators, are not 
altogether ignorant of seed selection ; 
that is to say, many of them j)reserve , 
the best of their crop for ,sowin^’, but 
they rarely go outside their own area 
for seed . 

It is not possible to state precisely 
the extent to which broadcasting and 
transplanting is practised, as no 
separate statistics were collected. From 
all account, s however the proportion 
varies greatly in different parts of the 
district. South of Krishnagar and east 
of Kushtea transplanted rice, appeffrs to 
be the more c(unmon. In the centre and 
north broadcasting is the general rule. 
Transplantation is known to result in a 
heavier yield and it js curious that it is 
not more commonly adopted; the cauge 



is probably connected with the distribu- 
tion of rainfall. The young seedlings 
must be planted out when there are 
several inches of water on the ground 
and this condition occurs only where the 
lands arc relatively low and there is a 
fairly heavy early rainfall. The Nadia 
tenant is in any case rather averse to 
exertion aii<l broadcasting saves him 
trouble; the elaborate arrangements for 
catching and retaining the rain seen in 
western Bengal are seldom used here. 
On the lowe.st lands all transplanted 
paddy would Ix' killed by the late flotxis, 
which some varieties of broadcast can 
survive. So round the bils and along 
some of the rivers is planted a species 
which grows with the rising waters. 

There are few marshes which do not 
dry up during the cold and early hot 
weather, so that little horo ()addy is 
grown and nearly half of it is confined 
to one thana, Kushtea. 

' * 30. Other cereals and pulses. — 

Wheat .and barley are fairly evenly dis- 
tributed over the whole area except the 
extreme south. The area so employed 
is not large, but is greater than might 
he expected of crops not usually asso- 
ciated with Bengal. As a matter of 
fact a considerable part of the area 
shown under wheat is probably really 
sown with oats, the cultivation of which 
was encouraged and largely conducted 
by the planters for their horses. Wheat 
which {iccording to the Gazetteer was 
declining in importance is probably 
extending slightly and barley is also 
gaining jn poj)ularitv. Between them 
the two crops account for an area equi- 
valent to two-thirds of that under jute. 
They require rather a clayey soil, which 
will retain moisture late in the year, 
conditions difficult to obtain in Nadia, 
where^ irrigation is not practised 
Maize' is scarcely grown at all, although 
in the adjoining district it is not an 
uncommon crop and in addition to its 
main yield might form a useful addition 
to the fodder supplies which are difficult 
to secure in jsorne part.'f during the rains. 

Of. the pulses “ gram ” is the most 
important; it covers an area very nearly 
half that under winter rice and in the 
centre of the district it is bj far the 
most* widely grown of the spring crops. 
It gives a slightly larger yield than most 
of the other pulses and shortly after the 
war commandetJ a good price. The 
d^ops which are grouped in thp table in 
.paragraph 28 as “ otfier food” crops 


are “ Keshari, ^ Masuri, Italai, Mung 
and Matar.” They are all harvested 
in spring and require comparatively 
little attention, in fact they are occa-^ 
sionally sown among the stubble of the' 
rice crop without any intermediate 
ploughing; while on the chur hands, 
where the soil is rather friable, it can 
very easily be broken sufficiently to take 
the seed. Keshari, Masuri and Mung 
are mostly grown for home consumption, 
but gram and some of the other pulses 
are exported on a considerable scale. 
When the crops are ripe for cutting, 
they are severed close to the ground and 
brought to the threshing floor, where 
they are trodden by cattle to separate 
the seed from the stalks. The latter is 
used’ cither for fodder or fuel. 

“ Arahar ” known as pigeon pea, but 
which when full grown attains the 
dimensions of .a young sapling is one of 
the distinctive features of the lHndsca|)e 
in the early cold weather. It was iK>t 
a crop which commended itself much to 
the Settlement Department, for it 
hindered the Amins from running their 
marabba lines .and afforded such of 
them as desired to avoid ins|)ection, 
excellent cover from supervising 
officers. Even when the crop is cut. the 
ground is covered with formidably sharp 
stakes, whi(*h make walking over them 
unpleasant and riding at any speed 
dangerous. Sometimes sown alone or 
with jute, it is most commonly })lanted 
with any and the seeds are used as a 
vegetable ingredient with curries. The 
sticks or stalks are useful for fencing 
and for fuel, .and it seems to lx? a very 
easy crop to grow. 

31. Oilseeds. — The different 

varieties of oilseeds cover about 8 per 
cent, of the net cropped area and are 
generally the moat valuable of the spring 
crops. The golden flare and vivid blue 
of the mustard, sesarnurn and lin.seed give 
a touch of colour to the cold weather 
landscape, which is a pleasing contrast 
to the bare monotony of the ields in 
other districts at this time of year. 
Mustard is grown on rather high lands 
and where jute cultivation is practised, 
it commonly follows that crop. Of the 
two varieties “rai ” is a more luxuriant 
growth, but is very much less common 
than “ sharisha.” When pressed for 
oil both are occasionally adulterated 
with “Goja,” which is grown 
for that purpose and adds to 
the weight, but is believed to be 
injurious. The area under linseed is 
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about double that under the other oil- 
seed crops, but the yield'per acre is con- 
siderably less. Of condiments and 
spices the most important is the chilli. 
According to Hunter, the cultivator 
relied on this crop to pay his rent. 
This is no longer true to-day, if it ever 
was, for condiments and spices 
only account for 1 per cent, 
of the net cropped area and 
chilli cultivation in this district is 
not particularly successful. One fre- 
quently sees large gaps in the fields 
where the plants have failed and the 
cultivator is too indolent or pessimistic 
as to their prosi)ects to insert fresh 
seedlings. 

32. Sugar. — ('ane sugar does not 
a|)peal to the inhabitants of the poorer 
parts of the district as it demands a 
good deal of capital as well as irrigation 
for which the soil is often not suited. 
Very little is grown in the western or 
the southern sides of the district. 
I'Usewhere it is more common, parti- 
cularly in the north-east corner round 
Kushtea. wdierc there is a factory for 
cane crushing machines. These are 
leased out for between Rs. 30 and Rs. 40 
for the season. Some prominent 
villager usually negotiates the hiring 
and then sublets them to others at a 
small profit, or they are worked on com- 
munal lines. Such sugar as is required 
for hojiic con.sumption is derived from 
the date palms. The best <iur is said to 
come from the trees in Jibannagar and 
(’huadanga thanas and it forms a con- 
siderable proportion of the exports from 
these parts. The method of tapping 
the tree is well known ; it is often per- 
formed by a special professional class 
of labourers known as “ katanis.” 
Tapping is commenced in October and 
continues till February and in a good 
locality perhaps 10 maunds of (mr 
would be obtained from a bigha or 
Rs. 3 return from a well-cared-for tree. 

33. Fibres. — Jute is the only fibre 
crop of gny importance. Jute was 
found to 0over 4 per cent, of the net 
cropped §rea, but it must be remembered 
that the statistics are compounded' from 
the three successive years of the survey 
and that jute perhaps more than any 
other crop varies in popularity with the 
cultivator. It is naturally itmre common 
in those parts of the district most 
similar to Eastern Bengal, particularly 
in Kumarkhali, Khoksa aiuj Chakdaha 
thanas. In the two former some of the 
finer varieties are grown. Elsewhere it 


is often grown on quite high lands and 
tlie usual variety is the coarse 
“ Olitorias ” (Deo). This is also the 
species commonly grown on the char 
lands, as the crop must be cut early 
owing to the floods. Even so it often 
has to be harvested before it is quite 
ripe and the return is consequently 
light. It is an exhau.sting crop and the 
higher lands require fallowing after 
two years. Cultivators recognise this 
and j)erhaps beoau.se its cultivation is 
rather a .spcxmlative venture, which only 
attracts the more enterprising, it is 
more frequently manured than other 
crops. Both cow manure and silt dug 
from the bottoms of tanks are u.sed. It 
must have been introduced early into the 
district for Hunter referred to it in 
1880 and notes that the cultivator 
Im'sIows little care on it and relegates it 
to the worst lands, a fact vvhich ex,plain.s 
its poor .quality. Since then it has 
gained pojnilaritv with a rising market, 
and cultivators now give it as careful 
treatt)ient as they can. Its inferior 
quality is more probably due to the low 
general level of fertility of the soil and 
to othei' dilliculties connect(>d wdth steep- 
ing. washing and retting. The pn^ss 
is (he same as practised elsewhere, but 
as Nadia is badly drain^^d. it is often 
dillicult to find suitable places for .these 
operations, particularly to procure run- 
ning w^ater for the final washing. The 
cons('qiience is that the finished article 
is of poor colour and lacks a good glaze. 
In addition to these disadvantages a 
good deal of damage is suffered from 
the “ stemborer in.scct.” The • out- 
turn varies between 12 and 1.5 maunds 
per acre. 

34. Cotton. — The cultivation of 
cotton has now been practically aban- 
doned, yet at one time it must have been 
one of the important crops of. the dis- 
trict. Judging from returns compiled 
between 1786 and 1795 it was grown in 
.sutticient quantity to produce a generally 
recognised rate for cotton lands in 
firactically all the parganas of the dis- 
trict . That it was a remunerative croji 
may be judged from the fact that rent 
for cotton land averaged about 33 per 
cent, higher than that for am land. *lt 
w'as in early days made up and^sold at 
Santipur which at the end of 18th 
century was the scat of a Resident of 
the East India Company. ^ut by 1813 
the industry had begun its rapid decline. 
The trade i» said to- haVe been worth 
£150,000 a year. By 1848 however 
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this crop had almost disappeared, the 
Collector reporting in that year that it 
was only grown for home consumption, 
that the soil was not suitable and that 
only about 2,000 bighas were given over 
to it. 

35. Dyes. — Indigo is another crop 
which has had a passing flare of great 
popularity and a subsequent complete 
eclipse. In 1800 its value as a dye was 
!:nown but as an industry it was quite 
undeveloped. It is said of that time 
that “ the natives about Krishnagar and 
Jessore were in the habit of obtaining 
the dye in a very rough manner and 
bringing the fecula which was of the 
commonest kind in small earthen 
vessels and offering it for sale ”. It 
was not until 1830 when Europeans 
were permitted to hold land in their 
own nanies that Western enterprise was 
free to start on the development of the 
crop but by I860 the industry was 
already in economic difficulties, which 
nearly broke it. It recovered for a time, 
but its recovery was not long lived 
and Irefore the end of the 19th century 
it had decayed. Yet for a comparative- 
ly short period in the agricultural life 
of the district it represented a very large 
proportion of- its economic wealth. 
Nadia alone produced over 8,000 rnaurds 
of indigo a year or approximately one- 
fifth of the outturn of the old province of 
Bengal. We found it now occupied only 
4 square miles or 1 per cent, of the gross 
cropped area; even this tiny portion has 
probably by now disappeared for much 
of it -w-as a survival of a temporary ex- 
pansion of cultivation when the war 
placed an artificial restriction on the 
supply of aniline dyes. Today the chief 
significance of the crop is the bad effect 
its disappearance has had upon cultiva- 
tion generally, in eliminating the prac- 
tice of green manuring.” A good 
deal of the crop or its refuse used to be 
ploughed in, with beneficial results on 
the next crop, with which it was rotated. 
Raiyats now generally deplore the fact 
that the indigo lands have lost much of 
their fertility since they have been put 
to other uses, 

% 

36. Drugs and narcotics. — Except 
in two thanas, roughly one acre per 
square mile is reserved for tobacco, and 
this is presumably grown entirely for 
home consumption. Most cultivators 
have a small patch of the plants- in their 
backgarden. In Haringjiata and Chak- 
daha, howOver, it is grown on a larger 


scale and for export. Calcutta provides 
a handy market for sale, and the possi- 
bilities of fostering the industry in the 
light of experience gained elsewhoie is 
worth examination. The betel nut is 
growm on a considerable scale further 
north and east. As is well known it is 
an excee-dingly remunerative crop and 
in point of value it is of substantial 
importance in the exports from the dis- 
trict md Bheramara and Jlongong. 

] .andlords generally exact a correspond- 
ingly heavy rent where a betel garden 
is made and the agreement often takes 
the form of a temporary lease in which 
no regard is paid to the pre-existing 
rights of the tenant in the soil. 

37. Fodder crops. — Fodder crops, 
particularly in some parts of the district, 
are not unimportant. They cover for 
instance an area rather more than one- 
third that under jute. They are grown 
very little in the west or the south, but 
fairly extensively in Chapra, Hanskhali 
and f)articularly in Kushtea. In the 
latter thana they obviously fill a need, as 
though the cattle incidence is there one 
of the heaviest, grazing grounds in the 
shape of fallow land is markedly defi- 
(ient. The most common crop is 
“ gemma ”, which is sown in. April and 
May and reaped in July and August. 
In Tehatta and Meherpur a special kind 
of grass is grown for feeding cattle. 
The district generally promi.ses good 
scope for development of fodder crops 
and the u.se of silage which is unknown. 

38. Fruits and vegetables. — Most 
homesteads contain a few fruit trees, 
for the plantations afford privacy as well 
as fruit. Regular orchards however are 
more common near the larger town such 
as Ranaghat, Krishnagar, Santipur and 
Kurnarkhali. The local mangoes, plan- 
tains, lichies and papyyas are of 
moderate quality, but the better varieties 
which have been introduced from else- 
where do quite well. The jack fruit 
grows in abundance and in spite of its 
unprepossessing appearance is much 
liked. A special agreement is often 
made when it is desired to lay down a 
new orchard. A cultivator plants the 
seedlings for the owner of the land and 
sows amongst them for a few years his 
own crops till they can no longer be 
grown when he loses all interest in the 
soil. Except in the south, where the 
proximity of Calcutta has created a 
demand for all kinds of vegetables 
potatoes are hardly cultivated at all, and 
m most of the area, except near the big 
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towns, the raiyat only grows a few vege- 
tables on a small scale for home con- 
sumption; though if he has any surplus, 
be" may make a few annas by disposing 
of it at the local market. In Harin- 
ghata and Chakdaha however there is a 
good deal of market gardening on a 
larger scale, especially on the sandy 
banks of the rivers, where various kinds 
of melons and gourds are grown. The 
melons «f Kalupur on the bank of the 
Ichamati have some reputation. 

39. Trees. — The country is rather 
well favoured in trees except in the 
barren north-west, but there are no open 
glades surrounded by fine specimens 
which further north in' Murshidabad 
district give parts of the country some- 
thing of the look of a park. The Banyan 
grows to a great size. One at Arabpur 
on the Hliikarpur-Karimpur road is 
comparable to the famous tree at Sibpur 
and must be one of the largest trees in the 
world. Teak flourishes in parts of the 
south and round Melierpur; in some 
|>lact's there are .self-.sown plantations on 
abandoned land. Here and there are 
avenues or groujts of Casuarina trees, 
perhaps the only relic left to tell of the 
disappearance of some indigo factory. 
Tn the more open country of the centre 
and north one of the most characteristic 
features of the landscape is the rather 
stunted hnhla tree. It fringe.s the road 
and dots the open fields. But it is nol 
a good roadside tree, for though it pro- 
vides the cultivator with ’wheels for his 
cart, its thorns wrought havoc among 
settlement bicycle tyres. In the north 
the wild plum is not uncommon, but 
curiou.sly enough it is not used for lac 
cultivation. Rights regarding trees are 
regulated by (mstom and as might be 
supposed vary indefinitely from place to 
place. For the purpose of rent assess- 
ment it is a common practice to count the 
trees and reckon eacm as a katha irres- 
pective of the real area it covers; the rent 
IS then determined by this artificial 
total. 

40. Outturn of crops. — A certain 
number of crop cutting experiments 
were done and some Kanungos reported 
the result of casual enquiries made as to 
the outturn of different crops ; but it was 
impossible to expect much accuracy from 
a staff otherwise heavily engaged. The 
results gathered by indiviouals conse- 
quently show very wide differences. 
The following statement gives an appro- 
ximate indication of the yield of some of 
the more important crops. The figures 


depart from the ordinary quinquennial 
averages published by the Agricultural 
Department in showing a rather lighter 
vield. 
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Value of the cro}) is not shown as 
{)rices vary so widely from year to year. 

41. Agricultural stock. — Statistics* 
of agricultural stock will Ix^ found in 
Aj)pcrulix C. These inelude the figures 
collected by the Rajshahi party, but no 
account has been taken of small areas 
omitted from our survey. The stock ' 
('n the latter however would amount to 
less than 1 jut cent, of tjie totals, .so that 
for all practical purj)oscs, the figures 
may be taken as com|)rehensive of the 
whole district. 

42. Apparent decrease iq numbers of 
cattle. — It is worth mention that the 
totals disagree with tho.se obtained by the 
(’attle Census in 1919 by a ])retty con- 
siderable margin. Taking for fnstance 
bulls, bullocks, cows and calves together, 
the Cattle Census Report gives a total 
over 10 per cent, larger than the settle- 
ment figures. Except for bulls, the 
excess is in respect of all four classes of 
animals, but mainly so in the ca.^e of 
calves and there it would be even larger 
than it is but for the fact that the settle- 
ment has evidently classified as bulls, 
many animals, which at the Cattle 
(.’ensus would have been treated as 
calves. It is rather difficult to account 
exactly for the discrepancy. If both ^ets 
of figures are correct, there has been a 
very serious decrease ih the number of 
cattle, particularly young stopk, 
between 1910 and 1919. For some 
reasons a decrease might be expected 
The population has declined by 8 per 
cent, in approximately the same period. 
Those cultivators . who produce only 
enough for tffeir own consumption have 
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been hard hit by rising prices and may 
have been tempted to convert any cattle 
they could spare into cash. They would 
also restrict their purchases for a pair 
of bullocks which cost Rs. 60 in 1910 
now costs about Rs. 90. On the other 
hand, the fact that the discrepancy is so 
much larger in the case of one class 
that it rather suggests that inaccurate 
counting may also have something to, 
do with it. There is this to be said 
in favour of the settlement figures. 
They were collected by Amins who 
were l)ound to visit each hotnestead 
in the courses of their other work, 
whereas the census figures were derived 
from returns of ])anchnyats who may 
have arrived at their results by guess 
work. Becondly the settlement figures 
iKith in their totals and in the propor- 
tions of the different classes of animals 
agree more closely with figures collected 
by othei’ settlements elsewhere. Both 
returns are of course only approximate, 
'but any error in the settlement returns 
is likely to have taken the form of aii 
under-estimate, for the Amin, though 
his list was checked by a Kanungo may 
easily forget to fill up the stock list when 
he is entering other details about a 
homestead To summarise, I would say 
that our figures* are possibly sliglitly to(» 
low but that the (kittle Census probably 
errs on th.e other side; that there has been 
a slight decrease in the total numb'cr of 
(Uittle, but that it does not amount to as 
much SIS 10 per cent. 

43. Distribution of cattle. — The 

internal distribution of cattle is 
interesting. It varies more than one 
would imagine in a district which is 
popularly supposed to lie fairly uniform. 
There are for instance several eastern 
thanas where there are over 320 cattle 
to the square mile, and several western 
thanas where there are under 240, two 
southern 'thanas, Chakdah and Rana- 
ghat, where there are between 4 and 5 
head per homestead and several else- 
where, where there are little more than 2 
head per homestead. The fallow lands 
in the west of the district provide the 
^r(?atest facilities for g;razing, though it 
IS rather poor in quality. Cattle how- 
ever .are not, as, in other countries .^con- 
centrated on the best feeding grounds. 
In* Nadia the largest grazing .areas 
carry the smallest number of cattle. 


^Notk, — T he most recent oattle census figures 
decrease has since been made up, but 
these figures appear be based on previous censuses 
without reference to Koitlement ih^u/bs bbtained in 
the meantime. ^ 


The incidence of the latter naturally 
conforms to a* great extent to that of 
population, for cattle raising is not a 
specialized industry, but the real deter- 
mining factor appears to be the extent 
of cultivation. As the percentage of the 
total area cultivated rises and falls, it is 
followed by the cattle incidence per 
square mile. This emphasizes the fact 
that in Bengal cattle are at present used, 
not as a source of foqd supply, but as 
agricultural implements. That is of 
course obvious, but it is apt to be given 
too little weight in assessing the real 
qualitie^s of the existing stock anxl the 
correct methods of breeding to improve 
it. The cattle .supply very little milk 
to the pojiulation. The average agricul- 
tural labourer can rarely afford it and the 
• uiltivator himself not often. Both our 
figures and those of the Cattle Census 
agree in giving an average available 
.supply of 36 seers of milk per annum 
for each per.son. But this does not take 
into account dairy exports in various 
forms from the district. In certain parts 
the.se are considerable; for instance from 
Plassey, Bheramara and Ranaghat whitli 
draw in suj)])lies from the neighbouring 
thanas. But generally speaking, cattle 
are bred for the plough or to produce 
other animals for it. The milk supply 
is hopelessly inadequate and in need of 
development. 

A comparison of the number of cattle 
per liomestead sIjows that the thanas in 
th<; south ami on tla; east side of the 
main Eastern Bengal Railway are all 
better |)rovjde<l with i^atth^ than tho.se 
on the west of it. This is another in- 
dication that the people on the west are 
the poorest, for the cultivator with 
spare cash finds in cattle a natural form 
of investment. The chief cattle mar- 
kets are at Baragaiigdia in Daulatpur 
thana and Pauti in Kumarkhali on the 
east. On the we.st Beldanga a few 
miles north within the Murshidabad 
lx)undary helps to serve that side of the 
district. There is at times a fiiriy 
constant stream of cattle moving down 
the Plassey-Ranaghat road from the 
north for the Calcutta markets. But 
there is very little importation of 
foreign stock for use in the district 
itself. 

44. The local breed and necessity 
for improvement. — As regards size the 
local breed compares favourably with 
those of otheij parts of Bengal, probably 
because the food supply is comparatively 
good. At any rate, the bullocks have to 
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stand up to more work than in most 
other districts, as will be seen from the 
following figures : — 

In Noakhali thoro is one bullock for every 4 *56 acres of 
cropped land. 

In Dacca there is oiu3 bullock for every 3 *7(1 acn^s of 
cropped land. 

In Fttridj>ur thci'O is one bulk)ck for evtjry 3 'HH lurrcs of 
orop{>ed land. 

In Tipi>era there is one bullocik for eveu-y 3 93 iMjres of 
cropped land. ^ ^ 

In Monghyr ihero is one bullock for every 4 *79 acres 
of cropped land. 

In NaK^ia there is one bullock for evciry 4 -97 acres of 
cropped land. 

”■ It may be noted that there are over 
60, 000 buffaloes many of which are used 
for ploughing, — a much larger number 
than occur in the Eastern Bengal dis- 
tricts, But this is largely counter- 
balanced by the fact that transport by 
carts must absorb nearly an equivalent 
number of draught animals. Add to 
this the extra burden imposed by the 
large extent of doul)le crojiping, and 
one may question whether the number 
of cattle is adequate for the require- 
ments of cultivation. One or two breed- 
ing experiuients with imported stock 
have been tried by individuals, but they 
have not been very stieeessful. It is 
seareelv necessary to add that breeding 
from immature bulls is the rule rather 
than the exception, and that the culti- 
vators generally make no attempt to 
iTupibve the stock by breeding from 
selected strains. . 

Measures for improving the cattle are 
for several reasons more necessary than 
in many districts; there may have been 
a substantial decrease in the number of 
cattle, while cultivation lias been expan- 
ding, so that it is doubtful how far the 
requirements of the latter are being 
adequately met. Unlike in Eastern 
Bengal districits, where rivers carry most 
of the goods, trade tfK> depends on good 
transport animals and will suffer if they 
deteriorate. On the other hand, the 
local stock is lietter than in many dis- 
tricts. This means — though it sounds 
rather a paradox — that there is more 
scot)e for improvement, beeauvse, as it is 
only closely allied strains which can be 
used for crossing, the better the exist- 
ing stock, the more chance there is of 
introducing really good blood. Another 
point in favour of Nadia is that the 
food supply for cattle is comparatively 
good. The Cattle Census Report gives 
as estimate of grazing grounds of 80 
square miles. This is probably a con- 
servative estimate, for ordina:^ fallow 


land amounts to 440 square miles and 
there is in addition a certain proportion 
of the 300 square miles of unculturable 
land which is potential grazing. The 
s|)ring crops alTord another source of 
8U|)p]y absent in other districts and the 
acreage of crops grown specially for fod- 
der (24,000 acres) is also comparatively 
large. The possiliilities of further ex- 
pansion are also greater. The main 
difficulty hitherto enc.ountered is that the 
cultivator will not reserve grazing 
grounds or grow fodder crops where he 
can grow rice. Of tlu‘ 500 squaire miles 
now subject to fallowing and in the con- 
siderable area which never comes under 
cultivation at all, there is probably 
much land where ordinary cultivation 
will not give an ecionomic return, but 
which might lie put to bettor use in 
raising cattle, if only suitable grass or 
fodder crops can be introduced. Lastly, 
there is an adc((uato market, good rail 
communication with Calcutta and a» 
rather haphazard dairy industry, though 
on a small scale and badly organised, 
already in exi.stence. The chief diffi- 
culty is that the fallow land is mainly in 
the west, where though the population 
rcHpiires most assistance ])eople are for 
that reason least capable of launching 
out into any venture •which requires 
capital. 

45. Other Stock. — The number of 
buffaloes is large; there is 1 for every 5 
bullocks, but they are used* much more 
in the north than in the south. Many 
of them arc enqiloyed on the heavy road 
traffic, which runs from Plasseyk to the 
east and is the main ctoss artery of the 
district. The settlement figures do not 
show much di.screpancy with the Catth* 
Census return, considering that during 
the cold weather a good many buffaloes 
are being moved through the district for 
sale in other parts, (joats are of course 
ubiquitous; they are if anything more 
numerous than in other districts, and as 
elsewhere seem to have solved the diffi 
entity of living on nothing in particular 
and doing it very well. For this reason 
the possibilities of improving the br^ed 
and increasing the numbers in the west 
might repay investigation; the same 
remark ap])lies to sheep, of which there 
are considerable numbers mainly in the 
(’Ihuadanga subdivision. I am afraid 
not iniich reliance can be placed on the 
figures for other miscellaneous stock. 
In the draft statements I was astoidshed 
to find 67 hndes reported from Gangni 
thana and 3 camels from Kumarkbali. 
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It is true that the presence of 11 donlceya 
in the next column provided the mules 
with a respectable ancestry, but it is 
more probable that they owed their 
existence to a slij) of the pen. As regard 
the camels, though I was in charge of 
the bujharat of that area for some 
months and paid several subsecpient 
visits, 1 am hound to say I neither saw 
nor heard of any in the neighbourhood. 
Perhaps an overscrupulous Amin 
“ khanapuried ” a travelling menagerie. 

46. Conditions of agriculture. — 

Agricultural conditions were not the 
direct concern of the settlement and tl;e 
impressions we fonned of them and the 
possibilities of improvement must be 
regarded as those of interested amateurs 
Avith no ))retensions to technical correct- 
ness. Most of our officers canu; from 
Eastern Hengal and naturally contrast- 
ed what they found in Nadia with the 
^memories of their own homes. In 
general thc'V were struck by three 
facts: (If The low standard o'f agri- 
culture; (2) the poverty of the .soil; (3) 
the apathy or, more bluntly, the laziness 
of the people. 

47. The low standard of agricul* 
ture. — That the .standard of cultivation 
is low, as com])Arpd with mo.st districts, 
is, I think. ap|)arent. The disconti- 
nuotis cultivation, the absence of any 
attempt to control the supply of water, 
the small scale on which the more remu- 
nerative crVips are grown and the low 
degree of comfort of the tenantrv are 
general indications. It is true that in 
onr estimates averacre outturn compares 
not very nn favourably with the rest of 
the province, hnt the best paying crops 
such a. s amnn and jute are grown on a 
relatively small ar(\a, in selected soils, 
whereas in Eastern Bengal they are the 
normal product of the average land. 

48. TKe poverty of the soil and 
remedies. — It is generally agreed that 
the poverty of th(,' soil is largely due to 
the decay of the river system. Much 
land which ii.sed to get the benefit of 
deposits of silt no longer does so. The 
expert’s view as set forth in the Nadia 
Rivers (Commission’s Report is that^his 
stat.e of affairs. has existed for at least 
two cA'nturics and that there has been no 
progressive deterioration since then, 
though the changing position of the in- 
take of the rivers from the Ganges 
produces temporary phases of improve- 
ment and the reverse in the supply of 
water which the district nedfeives. This 
view is supported by a great deal of data 


carefully collected and considered. It 
IS A\orth noting, however, that it is quite 
contrary to the ideas of the local people 
on the subject. They have noticed 
nothing but deterioration and I do not 
think it is too much to say that there are 
few parts of the district where people do 
not deplore the fact that their lands are 
drier and less fertile than they used to 
be, and many parts ^i^here they speak 
}. change for the worse were 
within their own memory. 

In the rest of this chapter in touching 
on some aspects of the agricultural 
conditions of the district, the question 
of the revival of the rivers is not con- 
sidered. This omission would convey 
a very wrong impression if it suggested 
that the death of the rivers is inevitable 
or a niatter of secondary importance.* 
It is the really vital factor not only in 
the cultivation but in the general health 
of the district. But tWs of cour.se has 
long been known. It was fully confirm- 
ed by all tlie reports of officers workiim 
in different parts of the district and re- 
nuires no elaboration. The only fresh 
light which these reports throw on fhe 
question is the difficulty which the nn- 
profe.ssional observer must find in 
reconciling his observations and the 
opinion of local people with the techni 
cal view expressed in the report of the 
Aadia Rivers Commission. That view 
IS that the decay during the' last 
hal. century Ijas been negligible or is at 
any rate only a phase in a procc,s.s nincli 
slower than is generally imagined. But 
I think unprofessional opinion would he 
supported by the comparative maps of 
the Revenue and Cadastral Surveys 
which will lie found in the hound 
yohimes of congregated diara mops 
handed over to the CJollector. These of 
course were not at the time available for 
the Commission. 

Moreover though the latter held an 
enquiry into the “ Nadia rivers,” it was 
concerned not with the fate of Nadiii, but 
with that of the port of Calcutta. The 
data collected appeared silfficient to dis- 
perse the alarming theories of Major 
Hirst regarding an irresistible earth 
movement which was slowly but surely 
menacing Calcutta as a port. To this 
extent the report was reassuring and 
called for no drastic action. On the 
other hand as the Commission was deal- 
ing with the “ Nadia rivers ” and not 
■with the Nitdia district I think it is 
possible that the measure and the extent 
of their decay there has been minimised. 
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If that i& so, the conc^ion to be drawn 
is that schemes for the revival of the 
rivers are more urgently needed than is 
supposed and, further, that if the rate 
of decay is unsuspectedly rapid the 
engineering problem will be more 
difficult. 

As the soil is not suitable for irriga- 
tion, schemes must be “ sanitary ” 
rather than ‘‘ agricultural ” and are 
scarcely likely to be productive in the 
sense that they will be paying; as the 
benefit derived isl likely to l>e loc^al a 
substantial part of the financial burden 
should be borne by local bodies. 

At the same time as a frontal attack 
on the rivers is a formidable operation, 
it should be possible to combine it with 
flank movements in the nature of other 
improvements in agriculture, valuable 
not only for their direct effect on pro- 
duction, but also for their indirect effect 
on the stamina of the people. 

The map at the end of the volume 
givas a rough indication of the distri- 
lution of the poor land; it may be 
repeated that about 400-500 square 
miles though eulturable and periodically 
under the plough are so infertile that 
cultivation is discontinuous. Generally 
speaking rice is grown until the soil is 
exhausted and during the enforced 
period of fallowing the land yields no 
return whatever. This primitive 
method of cultivation has been 
improved upon in many other countires 
and it is tempting to suggest measures 
for obtaining similar results in Nadia. 

For instance, now that the rivers no 
longer provide fertility in the form of 
silt, it is often asked why the cultivator 
does not supply the deficiency with 
manure? Judging by experience else- 
where this would enable much of the 500 
square miles to be kept under continuous 
cultivation and would produce a greatly 
increased yield from all lands so treated. 
'jPkis remedy seems so obvious to anyone 
with any knowledge of modern methods, 
that the cultivator is often criticised as 
hopelessly ignorant or lazy because he 
does not apply it. The people however 
are aware of the advantages of manuring 
and have been for many years. The 
better crops, such as jute, tobacco, betel 
nut, etc., are usually given a dressing 
and as long ago as 1856 it is noted that 
cowdung and indigo refuse were spread 
upon the fields to impro^ the next year s 
crops. The practice is of course under- 
iraltied. My impression is that far less 


use is made of it in Nadia, than in many 
parts of Jiirbhum and Murshidabad, 
where in some places nearly every plot 
of land is marked in the hot weather with * 
piles of cow manure and tank mud. 
But it is not correct to picture the culti- 
vator as neglectful, through ignorance 
or a])athy, of a remedy ready within 
his grasp for the poverty of his land. 

I t is not that there is any deficiency of 
animal manure. There are in Nadia 
a!:)out 65 heads of stock including buffa- 
loes per 100 acres of cultivated land, pro- 
bably a higher average than anv Euro- 
pean country can boa-st*. But the 
exi.sting supply is not available for •its 
proper use, simply because the be.st ferti 
lizing agent cowdung goes on the fire 
instead of on the fields. While today’s 
meal is being cooked next year’s potential 
food cro})s are going up in smoke. Rea- 
lization of this fact would be as useful to 
the cultivator as the knowledge of hi.s^ 
alphabet. * * 

Not the least important factor there- 
fore ij» improving cultivation is the ques- 
tion of the fuel supply. It is interesting 
to note that according to Hunter, hahiM 
trees were occasionally specially grown 
as fuel as part of a gystera of rotation 
when it was necessary to give lands a 
rest. I have never heard of this being 
done now. 

With large patches of jungle adjacent 
to nearly every house, there is evidently 
a good deal of fuel wasted. If this could 
be used and better still if people coul 1 
he j)cr.suadpd to refdace it by gftod varie- 
ties of quick growing fuel-producing 
trees, more manure would be available 
for the fields and there would be less 
undergrowth to harbour disease. It is 
true that this would demand a degree of 
foresight which it will not ^ be easy to 
instil into the agricultural mind, but as 
cultivation extends and fuel reserves 
diminish, the problem will become more 
difficult to tackle than ever. Sooner or 
later it will have to be considered 
whether the activities of the Forest 
Department are not required in -areas 
outside the reserved forests. Another 
possible remedy is the substitution of 
coal for cowdung for domestic cooking. 
There are one or two railway projects 
to connect Nadia direct with Western 


*Evon in Penmark where farming w exemplar,v 
and averaRe incidence of stock is proportionately 
hich, tlie mimber of and piRs^ toRother only 

total about tlfc same as the Nadia figure, t.e., 66^ 
per 100 acres of crop and grass land. * 
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Bengal. If these materialise it should 
be possible to put coal cheaply into the 
district. There ,,eiin be no doubt this 
would do 'tsoraetliing to support the 
declining coal trade and would greatly 
benefit agriculture. 

At present artificial Tuanuring is prac- 
tically unknown. The use of indigo 
refuse has been noted, but that has dis- 
appeared with the indigo industry ; the 
waste from oilseeds is also occasionally 
used and there were rumours that a 
small bone-crushing factory was at work 
in the east of the district supplying 
bonemeal to cultivators. Many cattle 
are. largely fed on oilcake and chopped 
straw and it is very probable that a 
much larger quantity of oilcake could 
be more economically employed on the 
land, if more attention were paid to 
fodder croT)s. In some ways the dis- 
trict is perhaps rather a favour.ablc field 
for the u.se of .irtificial fertil'«^ers because 
aVt much of, the land is high, there is 
less chance of their bei.ig washed out of 
the soil on application; but there are 
many difficulties to be overcome before 
their introduction can be expected to 
have any appreciable effect on the effici- 
ency of agriculture. In the first place 
the qualities of t^e soil have still to be 
investigated. There is no experimental 
farm nearer than Berhampore, where 
conditions are much less similar than 
might l)e jsupposed. It would be useless 
to push very widely the use of artificial 
manures until conclusive tests have been 
made on the spot. Unfortunately the 
entire absence of any private experi- 
mmits throws on Government the burden 
of research over an impossibly wide and 
varied area. What is required is some 
form of organised co-operation on the 
part of individujils willing to test in 
differc^it quarters the results of tentative 
research at- the risk of some loss to 
themselves. As.suming however the dis- 
covery of the most appropriate manure 
and the willingne.ss of the cultivator to 
apply it there still remains the question 
of cost ; cost not only in relation to the 
cultiyator’s ability to buy but also in 
relation to the increased yield expectq^. 
In England where.the value of an acre’s 
yield of ce^n is say £10, expenditure of 
£1 (m artiiBciaJ manure will be covered 
if the application results in an increased 
yield of 10 per cent. On Nadia rice 
lands the expenditure of Rs. 10 per acre 
on artificial manure would give no pro- 
fit whatever unless* the yield Were in- 
‘ creased by 15 per cent. 


Thus manuring however well devised 
has strictly limited jfossibilities. Of 
the poorer land a considerable portion 
must be regarded as halfway over the 
margin of economic' cultivation. Con- 
tinuous cropping could no doubt be 
achieved, but only at a cost which would 
leave no profit. It is useless to attempt 
to extract a yearly crop of rice from such 
lands. But the present? system of con- 
centrating on one crop and exhausting 
the soil in order to grow it could pro- 
bably be replaced by a more effective 
system of rotation. It would be unfair 
to state that the cultivator has no idea 
of the relative effects of different crops 
on the soil. Indigo used to be alter- 
nated with rice, oilseeds now frequently 
succeed jute, and the ]>ulses rice. On 
the whole however there is very little 
considered rotation of crops with a view 
to recruiting the exhausted fertility of 
the land. The average cultivator mere- 
ly recc^nises the fact that certain crops 
can be made to grow, when others have 
ceased tf) be practicable. And in Ut- 
bandi lands and other temf)orary tenan- 
cies there is of course an inevitable 
temptation to “ skin ” the land as 
rapidly as possible, and then try else- 
where. In many cases instead of letting 
land lie fallow, it should certainly pay 
to grow a green crop, which could be 
ploughed in as manure or be fed to stock 
or used partially for both purposes. 
The best crops o/ this kind to grow and 
the best system of rotation generally is 
a matter which requires investigation 
and which can only be done satisfac- 
torily by experiments in the district. 

Where ordinary cultivation is a diffi- 
culty, an obvious alternative is to con- 
centrate more on raiskig cattle or even 
sheep and goats. The difficulties are 
unfortunately equally apparent. Small 
and scattered holdings are incompatible 
with cattle farming as it is practised 
elsewhere. But there are possibilities 
of expending the demand in the w|«t 
and south of the district /oi* dairy^ pro- 
duce for the Calcutta market and if the 
industry could get a good starts no 
doubt means could be found to adsfit it 
to loc;aI conditions. ■ 

■I*.' >• 

Another industry which might repay 
investigation is the lac industry. The 
wild plum tree on which the lac pro- 
ducing insect feeds does grow in Nadia. 
Forty or fifty miles north in , Mur^i- 
dabad district it grows in profmim 
and lac production is a source of verf 
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substantial wealth. That it should not 
have spread further south is curious. 
It may be due to the scruples, now dis- 
appearing, which some people have 
against taking the life of the insects, or 
there may be some natural and more 
permanent obstacle. Though a specula- 
tive market to cater for, it is very remu- 
nerative and as the cultivator can pro- 
duce the raw material as supplementary 
to his ordinary ‘iCrops, he is not likely to 
be really hard hit by a fall in its price. 
If it could bo succe.ssfully introduced in 
the north-west it would do much to 
bring f)ro8perity to the poorest part of 
the district. 

49. The need for an experimental farm 
and agricultural staff in the district. — 

From what has been said it .seems fairly 
clear that the district presents conditions 
which are very different from those to 
which research has been chiefly directed 
and that it has not luniefited by the great 
irnproveinents made elsciwhere in the cul- 
tivation of Jute and paddy; nor is there 
any chance of its doing .so until an 
experimental farm is established for the 
study of tlie local condit ions and crops. 

Apart from the rice crop, the chief 
work of .such a farm would l)e (7) to 
improve the lultivation of the pul.ses 
which cover rougldy 0 lacs of acres, an 
area equivalent to half that under rice, 
(£) to introdui'c a better system of rota- 
tion so that more of the .‘100 odd square 
miles annually left <lelilterately fallowed 
could Iw cultivated or at any rate improv- 
ed by growing a manuring crop, (y) to 
exploit the possibilities of fodder crops. 

50. .The apathy of the people. — Offi- 
cers with experience of other districts 
so often noted thfe laziness and lack of 
intelligent interest among the cultiva- 
tors and other classes in agricultural 
matters that they must be reckoned as a 
proved characteristic of the district. 
They are by no means unknown elaewliere, 
but they are perhaps accentuated in 
Nadia for two reasons. The tenantry 
owing among other things to the results 
of indj^o cultivation and the Utbandi 
system are traditionally dependant on 
their,, superiors and lacking in initia- 
tive; while the landlords owing to the 
unhealthiness of many parts are only 
too anxious to have as little to do with 
their property as they can. The result 
is that if the tenant of other districts 
is alow to exploit on his*own fields the 
l^otories won by science on experimental 


farms he may lie expected to be still 
slower in Nadia and if persistent 
propaganda and practical demonstra- 
tion are essential ehSewhere they' are 
doubly so here. On the oth^r hand the 
history of the district shows that it is 
adaptable to change. Cotton, indigo 
and jute have replaced eath other as 
special crops in re-sponse to the chang- 
ing demands of the market, but the 
process is always slow and new methods 
or new crops will not readily be adopt- 
ed unless their appeal is pretty obvi- 
ous. To one aj)peal the cultivator is 
always ready to respond and tluit is an 
invitation to lx)rrow. It might be 
possible to turn this to good account 
through the medium of agricultural 
loans in kind, fc., by extending facili- 
ties either to cooperative .societies or to 
approved individuals to take loans of 
special seeds, irrigation appliaTices 'Or 
manures which it is desiriMl to intro- 
duce. 

• • 

To .a great extent tlie general apathy 
is no doubt connecU'd with conditions 
of climate and health, w'hich can only 
lx? remedied, if at all, by Engineers and 
Doctors. But one may quest ion whether 
there are not also economic causes at 
work and whether the existing tenure 
system gives suflicieift encouragement 
to enterprise and industry. In Bengal 
the main principle of land legishition 
has been to provide security of tenure 
to the actual cultivator, while keeping 
a conservative eye on the bbligations of 
the jtermanent settlement and the theo- 
retical status of the khvdkh'tst and 
'paikasht raiyat. The degree tf) which 
a sense of pro})erty has bee.n conferred 
on the agriculturist however is still 
some way behind that in many European 
countries, where an advance in agricul- 
ture has everywhere been associated 
with an increasing diffusion bf owner- 
ship and the growth of the .^small holder 
and peasant proprietor. Taking a 
rough survey of the di.strict from this 
point of view it will be found that 
Nadia falls roughly into five divisions. 
One-fifth of the total area is held under 
the Utbandi system, which definitely 
discourages improvement. One-fifth is 
in the khash pos.sessi»n of proprietors 
and tenure-holders, but mostbf this is 
is not cultivated land and oite-fiftfi is 
held by mukarari raiyats. In es.“ence. 
the mukarari cultivator whose rent is 
low and has remained so for generations, 
is scarcel]j distinguislvible from a. peasant 
proprietor, fiaying in the guise of rent 
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dues to the State through the proprietor. 
His security of tenure and low fixed 
assessment should offer all the tradi- 
tional inducements to improvement, 
which are supposed to make peasant 
proprietors the most progressive agri- 
culturists. The remaining two-fifths 
of the area is in the hands of occupancy 
or settled raiyats. Where land is valu- 
able and there is little apprehension of 
an increase in rent, this class has pro- 
bably a sense of property and security 
little inferior to that of the mtikarari 
raiyat. But where land is poor and 
the landlord grasping, it is not un- 
common to find settled raiyats with 
little attachment to their holdings and 
not unwilling to surrender them. 

The rough division does not take into 
account the area held by under-raiyats 
(which amounts to about 3 per cent.^, 
many of whom in respect of their culti- 
vated lands have no permanent rights, 
i^or is the holder of a raiyati always a 
bond fide cultivator. The acquisition 
of holdings by money-lenders and specu- 
lators to be worked by hired lalx)ur or 
for a share of the produce is in some 
'parts a common feature. 

Taking the district as a whole there- 
fore one might venture at the rough 
estimate that certainly not more than 
three-fifths and perhaps not much over 
half of the total area is in the direct 
possession of' persons with a substantial 
sen.se of property and security in the 
land they are themselves working. On 
the area basis this compares* un- 
favour^ably with the more advanced 
European countries and the comparison 
is scarcely less favourable i f the number 
of occupying owners is considered in 
relation to the numljer of persons engag- 
ed in- agriculture. 

*■ 

The conclusion is that, apart from 
any implied obligations to preserve the 
rights of the raiyats on purely econoinic 
grounds we are bound to persevere with 
the polity of extending to tenants secu- 
rity of tenure and limitation of rent 
demands. On the other hand we 'are 
faced with the difficulty of interesting the 
landlord iSasses in the good cultivation 
of their estates. The ripper classes as 
a general rule care nothing for agricul- 
ture, and it is idle to look for much pro- 


•In Denmark in less . than half a century 12 j>er 
cent, of the total cultivated 'area he'd V occupying 
ownera had grown into ^ per cent. 


gress, when the sections of the pe^le 
where intelligence and enterprise might 
be looked for to introduce improve- 
ments, devote those qualities to any 
fields but their own. Not only that, 
but the cultivating class is to some 
extent continuously drained of its best. 
The efficient cultivator who accumu- 
lates a little capital tends to climb into 
the ranks of the rent receiver and money- 
lender, where he takes as large a share 
as he can of the produce of the soil, but 
puts nothing back. The drain on the 
cultivating classes is at present admit- 
tedly small, but as social barriers 
between the classes weaken, it is likely 
to become more serious. To attribute 
the low standard of cultivation to the 
neglect by the landlords of their obliga- 
tions is easy; it is more difficult to sug- 
gest a remedy. But it seems obvious, 
that if their hereditery disinclination 
to take any interest in agriculture is to 
l)e overcome, it is noee.ssary to appeal to 
something stronger than a sense of 
public duty. With the existing restric- 
tions on the enhancement of rent there 
is little economic inducement to the 
landlord to improve agriculture*. 

A contrast with English experience Is* 
perl)ap.s a little forced, but it serves to 
bring into prominence one of the essen- 
tial obstacles to a similar development 
in India. The tremendous improve- 
ment in agricultural efficiency made in 
England during the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies was due, not so much to the 
(.‘fforts of the agricultural classes them- 
selves, as to the enterprise of the natural 
leaders of the rural population, the 
landowners. Their return for impro- 
vements introduced, and to a great 
extent their inducement to make them, 
was the power to raite rents from the 
tenants who profited by them. The 
process gained impetus, as increasing 
returns served to encourage and finance 
further ventures. 

The position of the Bengal landlord 
is very different. He can scarcely be 
regarded as associated with the tenant 
in an enterprise where success will be 

— — " tw 

•To tho free working of the landlord-teMnt aystom 
the laiidlord’B right to raise the rent is essential. 
B^fusal of that right removes his one economic 
incentive to improve his land. The mychpiogical 
effect would he even more powerful. 
any opportunity of getting more out of the land he 
would inevitably sink less in it. He would decline 
rapidly to the position of a mere rent receiw, an 
obvious burden omHhose who expend energy an#, 
capital in working the land and also on HQIIO 

purchase its producMa.-- -•jRw'Tftl Utipoft of th(t 
Land Commiiteef pixgt Wf. 
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rfewarded by increased, profits to both. 
In so far as his tenants are on perma- 
nently fixed rents, the return on the land- 
lord’s invested capital is fixed. From 
those not on fixed rents, he can obtain a 
larger return by eimancements. But 
the latter are governed by rules which 
relate mainly to fluctuations in 
pric.e over which he has no control, 
and not to an increase in the 
yield in which he ought to be inte- 
rested. An increase in production does 
not directly benefit him and therefore 
improvements for that purpose make no 
direct appeal to him. Ultimately of 
course, good cultivation means a {pros- 
perous tenantry and larger resources 
from which rent cari be paid. On the 
other hand it also enables the tenant to 
put up a better fight if the landlord 
happens to fall out with him. With 
many landlords the latter eonsideration 
carries quite as much weight as the 
former, and they would as s(X)n see 
their tenants poor, but submissive as 
prosperous and recalcitrant. 

To carry the contrast with English 
experience of better cultivation and 
rising rents ad absurdu7n, one may 
picture a Nadia landlord introdticing 
such an improvement in the method of 
cultivation of a staple crop as would 
double its vield. He would find it 
difficult to secure any share of the {pro- 
fits where he could not {Point to any 
specific im{provement suc4i as a klial (pr 
better soil. In fact if the increased 
yield were so large as to kpwer the {Price 
of the staple cro{P he might Ipc liable to 
claims for reduction of rent. 

The only conditions in which the 
landlord can directly obtain a share of 
increasing returns is where he stands 
over an under-tenant as the {Possessor of 
a holding in origin a raiyati, or where 
he holds land in his own possession for 
khash cultivation. Neither case is 
entirely satisfactory. In the former the 
tenant’s interest is too transitory to offer 
him any inducement to special effort 
and the landlord, unless he is himself 
one of the cultivating class, only retains 
the status of ralyat by a legal fiction 
which is contrary to the usual prin- 
ciples of tenancy legislation. Khash 
cultivation by the landlord too is often 
regarded witJh disfavour, because in a 
sense it is a limitation on the potential 
lights of the ordinary cultivating classes 
iatUie land and because in many cases it 
' ||as been acquired » % ousting those 


classes and extinguishing their pre- 
existing rights. Moreover for its work- 
ing it does tend to produce a class of 
landless labourers, whose economic posi- 
tion at the present standard of wages is 
deplorable. Ou the other hand, if the 
upper and more educated classes are to 
be enlisted as pioneers of progressive 
cultivation, they are nmre likely to act 
as spich, under conditions where their 
control is direct and where they can 
retain such increa.sed returns as better 
methods give without having to share 
them with another. While admitt- 
ing that khash cultivation by the larger 
landlords is liable to abuses, it has un- 
doubted possibilities as a field for pro- 
gressive agriculture. Ideal conditions 
would be those in which the landlord 
would have a direct monetary interest 
in the develo{pment of his tenants’ land 
(an interest w'hich he would be {prevent- 
ed from abusing) and to this end would 
maintain khash cultivation as a nucleus 
of high standard cultivation from w'hich 
the ordinary tenant would obtain assis- 
tance in ex{Perifnent or kind. Present 
(onditions are very remote from this 
ideal ; it is not even easy to vsee how a 
start can be made. It is certainly not' 
suggested that matters would be im- 
{ 'roved by the removal* of the restric- 
tions on the enhancement of rent. But 
in blaming the zemindar for his in- 
difierence, it is not re cognized that the 
(question is largely an economic one and 
that the appeal to the zemmdar mu.st be 
economic. It is forgotten that in limit- 
ing by restrictions on enhancement the 
f reedom of contract in the intercuts of one 
{party, a good deal has been done to stifle 
the enterprise of the (pther. This is the 
price which has Ixpcn {Paid in attaining 
what has so far been the object of 
agrarian legislation, namely, the secu- 
rity of tenure of the cultivating classes. 
Yet it ought to be possible to maintain 
the latter and at the same time to hold 
out to the landlord some more definite 
{Prospect of sharing in the {profits of 
improved cultivation provided he 
assists in promoting it. The existing 
(provisions regarding improvements, are 
seldom used because it is necessary for 
the landlord to prove ^ome definite and 
{Permanent work such as a khal, which 
with all the good inytention in.the world 
he would in many cases be unable tc 
provide on account of the conditions oi 
the land. Yet there are many minoi 
ways in which be might do much U 
assist the’tejpants,* bul for which undei 
the existing law he would be entitled t( 
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no consideration. The following may 
be mentioned but, no doubt many of them 
would suggest tliemselves to all expert ; 
the maintenance of good stock with 
facilities for tenants improving their- 
own tattle froni it, the cultivation and 
supply of seledifed varieties of seed, the 
provision of gazing land with good 
foddjpV crop4 or the maintenance of an 
agent with some agricultural training 
who would interpret agricultural propa- 
ganda to tenants as well as collect rents 
from them. In suits for enhancement 
under sections 80-32, Bengal Tenancy 
Act, there is always a wide margin 
lietwOen which the actual rent may be 
fiied and in T05 cases the maximum is 
rarely given. It might be possible to 
retain the existing restriction on en- 
hancement and still give some impulse 
to the landlord to interest him.self in 
the cultivation by his tenants, if the 
officer fixing rent were authorised to 
^ake into account any measures taken 
by the landlord for the assistance of his 
tenants. It is also worth consideration 
whether the section dealing with im- 
provements could not be redrafted in 
such, a way as would extend its scope 
‘ and afford stronger inducements to the 
landlord to qualify for the benefits 
under it. c 

51. Fragmentation of holdings and 
the separate possession of plots by go* 
sharers^ — Another effect of the system 
of land tenure on agriculture is the 
size of the unit of cultivation. In 
Nadia the average area of a settlement 
jdot is acres ; this may also be taken as 
the approximate average area of culti- 
vated plots for the effect on the average 
of tl^ larger jungle, bil, and waste 
plots is balanced by the smallness of 
those of homestead sites, particularly in 
towns. In the north-east the size dimi- 
nishes and there are many villages, 
where as many as threii or four plots go 
to the acre. The cultivator’s lands are 
of course scattered all over the village 
and sometimes more than one village, in 
these tiny plots. This may have 
advantages in undulating lands, where 
the* possession of plots at different l^els, 
forms some insurance against a total 
Joss of crops by the accidents of flood 
or drought. But on more or less uni- 
form land as in Nadia, the drawbacks 
are more apparent. Much good land, pro- 
bably at least 5 per cent., is wasted as 
plot boundaries and thp occasions for 
^disputes are also*’ increased.* Moreover 
until holdings are more compact, iHiere 


will alwiy§ bq g^at difficulties in. intro- 
|iucing effective schemes t>f irrigatibn 

or in improving the type . q^ agi<iculto 

instrwwnt employed. Jt is a*cora,mon 
rep rbaeii that the plojjjgh and the 
harrow are snlediluvioii in pattern and 
they are generally pointed to as proofs 
that the cultivator is , almost equally 
antediluvion in outloofe •• But where the 
held to ploughed is often as small as 
an ejlaah, anything but the. lightest and 
most simple instrument %ould be useless 
owing to the difficulty of continuallf 
turning it in a small space. , ' 

One occasionally comes across a cadas- 
tral map prepared 30 or 40 years ago- 
compare it with one of the pi;^sent day 
and the number of plots will quite possib- 
ly be found to have doubled. The increase 
IS of course to some extent due to the 
diflerent definition taken of what should 
constitute a separate plot, but there are 
other indications including landlords’ 
Mtns which point to the fact that 
fragmentation of lioldings and^^-more 
particularly the subdivisions of ori"i- 
nally compact areas into separate plots 
separately cultivated by individual co- 
sharers is proceeding at a pretty rapid 
rate, probably a great deal faster than 
is generally recognized. The evil 
appeared to be associated with the richer 
lands. It was very marked in Kushtea 
tnana, particularly in Mahorninedan 
villages. If any special enquiries are 
directed to thi<s problem Nadia would 
be a rather favourable field as the land- 
lords’ papers are particularly -detailed. 

Interference by legislation is admitted- 
ly extraordinarily diffieuifc. Some 
areas, where the tenurial stitictufe is 
complicated are probably befemd hope. 
Moreover anything which restricts the 
recognition by the landlord of transfers 
of plots which have actually taken 
place may produce alarming complica- 
tions such as were met in t*abna 
Murshidabad. On the other hand’' -'it 
is not very uncommon to find tenants 
with separate holdings exchanging 
possession of plots without making any 
reference to their landlord or interfer- 
ing with their respecti\g^ jamas or pay- 
9^ rent. This shows that given 
facilities, regrouping of plots would be 
possible, but people ar^ generally 
deterred by the fear of ^ being involved 
in complications. With settlement 
record to work, upon, a Revenue Officer 
vested with statutory powers should be 
able to effect ex^^ges of plots fr6»i 
one another and put the resuit 



down on record in , such a yva.y 
that iegal ooih]^licatk^ ' wotuM n not, 
anse later. Provided thte procedure 
was made' really cheap, and some preli- 
minary ^education was done fii‘'st 1 ; do 
not see why a^good deal, of ybliihtary 
consolidation by applicaiiifiai to a revenue 
court should not be ddhe. A concurrent 
line of action whit;h would have to l)e 
taken is to arrest the progress of frag- 
mentation of plots. 

These merely touch the outer fringe 
of what is in fact in a somewhat 
unusual form that old conundrum at the 
heart of all economic production, 
namely, how to reconcile Capitalism 
with the "welfare of the workers. 

The grfeat mass of cultivators making 
all allowances for their inherited ad,ap- 
tation to local conditions and their “ old 
ysrivcs wisdom ” are very inefficient 
pidged by modern .standards. (/an the 
faith and works of the Agricultural, 
Irrigation and Ovopcrative Depart- 
ments move this mountain? One doubts 
if they can do more than chip at it. If 
agriculture is to be made more, efficient 
it must attract and make more use of 
Capital, meaning by that, not only 
money but brains. The land (not agri- 
culture), does of course attract money 
now, but a very small portion of it is 
used as Capital in the .sen.se that it pro- 
vides appliances for production. Much 
lies waste in the artificial price of land, 
which competition is now in some places 
driving up to prices little short of that 
for lan<|s in Europe which give many 
times the return. Much of it is absorbed 
in maintaining a population that is 
pressing without any restraint upon the 
margin <sf existence; too large for the 
area on which it tries to live. Precious 
little remains to be used as it should b'* 
used in producing more efficient agents 
of further production. Brains on the 
other hand are not much use unless thex- 
M*e directing a really efficient machine 
of' a good many more bodies than the one 
in which they happen to be. This 
means that they require larger holdings 
and what naturally follows more land- 
less labourers. This class is alreadv 
fairly rapidly - increasing and its fate 
will certainly be precarious. One could 
only view with alarm any greatly 
accelerated increase which would leave 
it at the mercy of supply and demand. 
In conclusiom one can only reluctantly 
admit that it is easier ta consider aspects 
of the (problem than sug^st any radical 
and practical reraedi#?. 
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PART It.— REVENUE HISTORY 

AND THE^ RESULTANT SYSTEM 
OF L4Nb REVENUE. 

i / ' ' 

-Chapter !• — Before the acquisition of 
the Uiwani of Bengal by the East 
India Company. 

52. Early traditional history of the 
Nadia Raj . — In the earlie.st ventures of 
the East India Company into the intri- 
cacies of revenue administration we 
find the former attempting to treat for 
the greater part of Nadia with one indi- 
vidual, the representative of the Nadia 
Ka,]. The history subsequent to the 
assumption of the Diwani in 1765 and 
the permanent settlement is marked by 
the gradual break-up of this property 
and by the recognition of an increasing 
number of other landlords as the pro- 
prietors responsible for the revenue. 
The family which attained this eminence 
dated its rise to predominance froifl 
about a century earlier. According to 
tradition the foundations of the fortunes 
of this house grew from the invitation 
in 1077 A.D. by Adisur, a king of 
Bengal, to five Brahmins who came* 
from Kanau.j to some religious ceremony 
and were persuaded , by the king to 
settle in Nadia. One of these, 
Bhattanaraiyan, acquired by purchase 
and gift .several villages and his descen- 
dants began to build up a small kingdom. 
On the death of one of them Katn in 
1399 .\.I.)., quarrels arose between his 
sons, and their claims were re})ortcd to 
the Emperor at Delhi who dej|.'i(led in 
favour of the eldest Bishanath, as he 
alone agreed to pay revenue for the 
kingdom. The favour of the Einperor 
enabled Bishanath to add to his lands 
several parganas including Kankdi. 
Relations with the central power were 
not however always so fortunate; at the 
end of the 16th century Kashinath, the 
then ruling member of the Nadia house, 
fell into the bad graces of the Emperor 
Akbar and having first essayed fiiglit 
was brought a captive to Delhi where he 
died. His wife sought refuge with the 
Zemindar of Bagwan pargaiui, ‘and 
when the latter died he left his pro- 
perties to the posthumous son of Kashi- 
nath who had been brought up under 
his protection. 

53. Todar Mai’s revenue system. — 

About this time (1583) Todar Mai had 
begun to sysfematize the revenue 
adij^istratioiii of ‘the .Empire. It is 
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doubtful how far his system, as outlined 
in the Ain-i-Akbari of Abu Fasl was in 
real effective working in this part of 
Bengal, but in theory the province was 
divided into 19 administrative divi- 
sions called Sarkars : Nadia and Ukrah 
formed part of the Satgaon Sarkar. 
The latter’s revenue was rated at 
Rs. 4,18,118 Khalsa, besides providing 
50 cavalry and 6,000 infantry. Of this 
amount Nadia and Ukrah mahals 
together had a revenue of 2,235,180 
dams or Ils. 55.879 and Bagwan 100,000 
dams or Rs. 2,000. The Satgaon Sarkar 
was one of the most important in 
Bengal. It included in the Bhagirathi 
a great trade route, extended along both 
hanks of the river and embraced Kasim- 
hazar island as a large part of the 
present districts of Mur.shidabad and 
Nadia was known. Comparisons of 
revenue therefore with subsequent 
demands are of little value: moreover 
the amount mentioned above was the 
Rhalsa onlv, i.e.. that which was paid 
direct to the roval treasury and was 
exclusive of sums appropriated for 
special local purposes known as Jniqir. 
No mention is mad'c in the Ain-i-Akbari 
Y>f the Nadia Rai nor in fad of manv 
other of the Hindu kingdoms w'hich 
were undoubtedly, in existence. A con- 
siderable part of the north-east of the 
present district was included in Boosnah 
and some part of the south in Selimabad 
Sarkar. 

54. Shah * Shuiah’s settlement in 

1658. — At the second Moghal settlement 
in 1658 by Shah Shuiah. which seems to 
have beert a revision to incorporate inter- 
mediate changes rather than a fresh 
assessment, Ukrah remained as before a 
part of the Satgaon Sarkar. The 
revenue for Bengal in this period was 
shown as having increased bv 15 J per 
cent.. 'the number of Sarkars had risen to 
34 and the pargsinas to 1 .350. What share 
Nadia, bore in this increase it is diffi- 
cult to say, but it may be noted that the 
enhancement related only to Khalsa 
revenue. 

To revert to the history of the Nadia 
family; during this period a considqf- 
able power was built up by Bhabananda, 
the grandson of the refugee lady. He 
had,won the approval of Jehangir by 
services rendered to Mansing in the 
latter’s expedition against Pratapaditya 
in Jessore. He received the title of 
Mazumdar or Rt^corder of the Revenue 
of Satgaon and was rewarded with the 
restoration of some of the lost property 


and the addition of others including 14 
parganas of W’hich Ukrah was one. 
Further acquisitions were made by 
Bhabananda’ s descendants Hopal and 
Raghab, the latter moving his capital 
from Matiari to Krishnagar and both 
adding several parganas including 
Santipur and Raipur to their posses- 
sions, the latter obtained from Shah 
Jehjin (1627-1657). After Aurang- 
zeb’s accession there were several 
internal struggles in the Madia family; 
the revenues fell into arrears and rela- 
tions with the Subadah at Dacca were 
somewhat delicate; more than one of the 
family was imprisoned; Ramkrishna at 
Dacca and Raghuram at Murshidabad. 

55. Murshid Kuli Khan’s settle* 
ment, 1722. — The third Moghal settle- 
ment of Bengal was made by Murshid- 
Kuli Khan. It resulted in an increase 
of 29 per cent in 64 years, and it coin- 
cided with an important administrative 
reform. The chakla replaced the 
Sarkar and the Khalsa collection was 
let out into 25 collecting divisions styled 
Intimarns, of which Nadia became one. 
These rather than the chakla became the 
fiscal divisions. Two-fifths of Ukrah 
or Nadia fell in chakla Murshi^labad 
and three-fifths in chakla Hooghly or 
Satgaon. A very considerable part of 
the rest of the present Nadia district 
was at this time included in the so-called 
“Nil chakla’’ which belonged to the 
great Zemindari of Rajshahi. Nadia 
a{p pears to havd been assessed §t Rs. 6 
lakhs odd. According to grant in his 
“ Analysis of the Finances of Bengal ” 
written in 1788 this was an under- 
assessment. “ The district though large 
and wonderfully fertile in all the dearer 
productions of Indian soil, capable of 
an easy and quick transportation bv the 
river Hooghlv to all parts and the great 
foreign settlements of Bengal, hath, 
from the tolerated corruiit practice of 
Zemindari defalcations, heightened iU 
the present instance by fraudulent 
alienations of land or exemptions in the 
payment of the established dues of 
Government in favour of inferior mem- 
bers of the same religious caste ever 
remained prodigiously under-rated in 
the general assessment of the province.” 

56. 1722.1763.— Whether Grant;8 
opinion quoted above is correct or not is 
merely a restatement of the famous 
Rhore-Grant controversy which preceded 
the Permanent*Settlement. The former, 
basing his conclusipns on a long life of 
practical.,, acquaintance with revenue 
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administration, contended that Bengal 
was adequately assessed^ the latter with 
a detailed knowledge of old records and 
accounts urged the opposite view. Dur- 
ing this period, 1722-1766, there were 
substantial enhancements of revenue, by 
means of occasional imposts by Murshid 
Kuli Khan, Shujauddin Khan, Alevirdi 
Khan, and Kasim Ali Khan in their 
succeeding tenures of the office of Nizam 
and Dewan. Murshid Kuli Khan and 
his successors made no attempt, so far as 
can be ascertained, to base these enhance- 
ments upon any detailed survey of the 
country’s resources. For the most part 
they were simply an alteration or addi- 
tion in the existing rate of the Khalsa 
and were known as abwabs; another 
.source of increase was the resumption 
of concealed surpluses. This was 
known as Tan fir : the latter source in 
Nadia appears to have been relatively 
large, compared to other districts. 
Between 1722 and 1756 the increase for 
Bengal amounted to 29 per cent, and by 
1758 the annual (as.sessed) revenue of 
Nadia had risen from six to just under 
nine lakhs. How much of this was 
actually collected is doubtful. The 
removal of the capital to Murshidabad 
at the beginning of the 18th century 
brought ■ the district under closer 
administration but conditions were not 
favourable to smooth administration. 
The Marathas were occasionally water- 
ing their horses in the Bhagirathi and 
the derelict Moghal Empire was rapidly 
foundering. At the same time the 
English were gradually being drawn by 
the press of events into the political 
maelstrom which centred round Murshi- 
dabad, the outpost of the dying power 
in Bengal. Clive marched up the 
western bank of the Bhagirathi on the 
confines of the district, he halted at 
Katwa and there resolved to wait neither 
upon the cessation of the rains or the 
more favourable balance of forces. He 
crossed the river and fought the battle 
of Plasaey in the extreme north-we.st 
corner of the present district. 

Krishna Chandra had succeeded to 
the Raj in 1728, he had for some time 
been in fairly close relations with the 
English at Calcutta and the assistance 
rendered to Clive during the campaign 
won him the title of Rajendra Bahadur. 
Business relations were however less 
cordial. The Nizam Mir Jafar by his 
first treaty with the English had agreed 
to the pa;ment of contributions towards 
the pay of the joint forces. These fell 


into arrears and in 1758 he offered 
portions of the revenues of Burdwan and 
Nadia as “ Tuncaws ” or assignments 
for the realisation of his dues. Pay- 
ment was evidently not forthcoming as 
Scrafton who had been appointed Agent 
of the Murshidabad Darbar rather 
unkindly and ungratefully suggested 
that the Raja of Nadia ought to be 
threatened “ with loss of caste and such 
corporal punishment as are in practice 
among the.se people.” These severe 
measures were apparently not enforced, 
but the Raja executed an agreement to 
pay into the Company’s factory 
Rs. 8,35,952 including arrears. 

57. Details of increase in revenue 
from 1722 to 1765. — The details of the 
increase during the period 1722-1763 
and the estimated revenue in the latter 
year appear in the following abstract of 
a statement taken from Grant’s 
analysis : — 

“ Jama Bandbust Te.sh Khees Kool,* 
proportionate to the Tntimam or Zemin- 
dari jurisdiction of Bengal in 1763 (or 
put in less archaic language ‘The com- 
plete detailed revenue settlement of 
Nadia Zemindar ’).” 

“ Oukerah or Kishenagar l.o Kishan 
Chand rather less than its actual 
dimensions Avhen rated in 1763. 
dimen.sions in British Eng. miles, 3,151; 
Ausil janta Tumnary Padshahy of 
1722;” (or revenue according to the 


original royal rent roll of 1'7122) 

: — 

Khalsa i.p., (payment to be made 

Hs. 

Hir oa* 

direct to the exchequer) 

6,03,784 

Jaigir (revenue assigned for speeinl 

local piirpf>8e8) 

44,803 

T\)tal 

6,48,587 

• 

A™. 

Ezafa Subadar assessments or (enhanrementH by 

Subedar) — 

Abwabs 

Rs. 

.3,21,034 

Kaifiyat 

Nil 

Taiifir 

1, 28,768, 

Tot4».l 

• 

4,49,792 

• 

Ausil and Ezafa total . . * 

• 

10,08,379 

Wazeat (dedviction) of Messeoorah 
and She band i, f.c., (petty estates 

and irregular troops pay . . . . ) 

7,598 

Total net revenue * 

10,00,781 



Some idea of the situation of the lands 
from which these amounts were payable 
may be gathered from the extract below' 
taken from Grant’s analysis. It will 
be noted that nearly a third of the 
revenue shown as due was on account of 
lands situated in other chaklas than 
Nadia. 

/.emindari of Nadia. 

Hackikut Jumma, Ausil and Ezafa 
of this important trust, from the Bengal 
year 1135, with the establishment of the 
Toomary Rental of that period to the 
Company’s acquisition of the Dewanny 
in 1172 according to M. R. Khan’s 
Chucklabundy : — 


Chucldah Hooi^hly, Circar Satpfam. 
Par|?aTia Alike? rah 


Altai] Jama 
of 1 135. 

Ks. 

56.209 

„ Baghwan 


14,704 

„ Anwerpoor 


47,035 

,, Naudia 


3,949 

Then follows a list of 41) other 
ganaa making a total of 

par- 

4,16,078 

Circa r Selimabad 


36,663 

Chuck JosRore 


62.624 

Chu(?k Mur»hida>)ad 


82,152 

Chuck Bunlwan 

. . 

23,901 

Chuck Gorahgaiit 


14,265 

PeshcuHVi pargana Bagwan 


25,333 

75 parganas total zemindari in 

1135 

6,61,863 

Of which Klialaa portion 


6,07,545 

Jaigir 


54,318 


Then follows a second statement which 
shows the siipposed increase owing to 
additions anJ^l reductions from the area 
of the zemindari with abwjibs and addi- 
tional enhancements between 1 1 35 and 
1172. * 

Zemindari of Nadia. 

Hackikut Jumma, showing the 
Modakhil and Mokharejer of the Ausil, 
with^ abwabs levied on this district, 
from the year 1135 to 1172: — 


Chuck Hooghly aa in 1 135 

Hs. 

4,53,279 

54 Modakhil or annexatJons to 1172 

81,697 

Mlokharojeer or diamemhermenta 

5,34,876 

36,029 

•> 

4,9|j847 

39,810 

Glhuck Bimlwan with Modakhil . . 

CJhuck ^hoosnah with MAdakhil . . 

21,545 

!!?huck MiirahidalMid with Moda- 
khil ^ 

82,603 

^u<tk JoHkore with Modakhil 

1,16,622 

Peaheuah aa in 1 1 35 . . 

25,000 

Iluaooorat chargea . . ^ 

7,84,016 

7,696 

« 

7,7e,420 


Ahwabe to 1172 . 


Khasnovesfley 

.. 

Rs 

17,490 

Muzourananah Mokrey 


20,000 

Feel Khanoh Mathoot 


28,680 

Zer Mathoot 


14,438 

Fouljerdarry Abwab . . 


1,209 

Ahuck 


20,886 

Cliout Marliattali 


96,439 

Niizeranneli Munsorgunge 


47,050 

8erf -sicca 1 J annas 

. . 

74,919- 


10 , 97,454 


It may be noted that this represents 
an increase of (58 per cent, during the 
years 1722-17(53, which is approximately 
the same rate as that for the province.’ 
It has always however been a matter of 
.some doubt how far Grant’s figures were 
(X)rrect and if they were, how far reali- 
zation approximated to estimates. i 

58. From the grant of the Dewani 
to the permanent settlement. — On 

August 12th, 17(55, the Ea.st India 
(Company was appointed Dew'an of the 
provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa 
by the Emperor. This did not mean 
that the Company in theory assumed 
complete control, either of the revenue 
or of the administration ; the arrange- 
ment was merely that the Company 
should collect the revenue through the 
native e.sta hi i.sb merits, liear the expenses 
of the Nazim’s staff and remit twenty- 
six lakh.*-', of rupees to the Emperor. 
Mahammad Reza Khan had already 
been afipointed Naib Nazim and he was 
instated by the Company to perform 
their Dewani duties as Naib Dewan. 
The presence of the Company’s Resident 
however at Murshidabad and its ultimate 
control of the Naib Dewan ’s person and 
fortunes rendered him at any rate out- 
wardly subservient to their policy. The 
directors soon found however that their 
anticipations of receipifcs were not rea- 
lised; it was suspected that while the 
raiyats at the bottom of the scale were 
not e.sca.ping their share of taxation, a 
large proportion of their contributions 
never reached the Company through Uie 
various channels up which they had to 
pass. Grant writing afterwards declar- 
ed that Nadia, which as shown above 
should have produced over 10 lakhs, waS 
for no ostensible reason only rated at 
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Rs. 8,70,000 odd by Mahammed Reza 
iGian. 

59. Appointment of Supravisors. — 

In 1769 it was decided to appoint 
European “ Supravisors ” who were to 
report on the conditions and financial 
resources of the districts assigned to 
them. The instructions they received 
were quite impossible to carry out in 
detail; besides assuring the raiyats that 
the Company had no intenition to enhance 
rents, but merely to see that there were 
no evasions, the supravisors were appa- 
rently expected to do the work <.vf an 
Agricultural and Taxation Industrial 
Commission all rolled into one. Jacob 
Rider was appointed to Nadia as 
“ Supravisor ” and under vthe control 
of the Committee at Murshidabad. In 
the meantime Governor Verelst in colla- 
boration with Beecher had at Murshida- 
bad drawn uji proposals for most of the 
districts; of Nadia he writes as follows : 
“ The Rajah having behaved very ill in 
retaining a large sum from his mal- 
guzary, an<l (if the general voice is to be 
credited) having neglected the good of 
his country, and distressed tlie raiyats. 
we are of opinion the most eligible 
method to be pursued for the security 
of our employers and the welfare of the 
raiyats of these districts, would he to 
deprive the Raja of power, and let the 
country out to farm for throe years. As 
a great part of the Nadia country lies no 
great distance from Calcutta, |)eople of 
substance there were willing to become 
farmers : and the Ministers, as well as 
we, judged it right to close with their 
proposals, which are to pay into the 
treasury in the present year (?’.<?., 17G9) 
eight laacks of sicca rupees, in the year 

1770 eight laacksdiftv thousand and in 

1771 nine laacks per annum for his ex- 
penses and a proportion of the changes 
of the Khellat.”. 

Rider divided the country up into 
‘ 52 ^and divisions ’ and collected fairly 
detailed statis^tics particularly with 
regard to rent-free alienations. These 
incidentally mysteriously di.sappeared 
about 10 years later when Vansitart and 
Redf earn attempted to make a compari- 
son of resources with a view to fresh 
assessment. The result of the Siipra- 
visor’s reports however w'ere sufficient 
to satisfy the directors of the corruptness 
of the existing collecting agency. The 
Company accordingly decided to ‘ stand 
forth as Dewan,’ i.e. to do away with 
the native collecting agency and to 


undertake directly the work of collection 
and settlement. The Supravisors were 
to lie responsible for the collection and 
the settlements were to be made by a 
Committee of circuit consisting of four 
memliers of council, who would visit 
different parts of ‘the province and con- 
clude their assessment on the spot. 

60. The first regular settlement of 
Nadia, 1772. — In accordance with this 
policy the Committee, consisting of 
Warren Hastings, Philij) Milner Dacres, 
James Lawrell and John Graham, 
a.ssembled at Krishnagar in June 1772. 
Their first busiue.ss was to consider 
Rider's report. It is interesting to find 
that the latter after the usual page or 
two of polite circumlocution proceeds to 
describe what is evdently the system of 
Utbandi cultivation : while noting that 
he had discovered many unauthorised 
alienations of land he draws attention to 
the impoverished condition of the country 
as a result of the dreadful famine of 
1769-1776. “ Before the extraordinary 

dearth of 1770 which carried off so 
many of the inhabitants the Gomastha in 
.the mafl'asil could .say with great insolence 
to a raiyat. ‘ If you had not commenced' 
u[)on the culture of this Jellah there 
were many that would Jnive been glad of 
it and therefore you must not expect to 
be exctised anything in your payments 
whether you turn up tlu^ whole of the 
grounds or not, which is at your own 
oj)tion.' But the case being.so miserably 
altered I apprehend that the greatest 
encouragennmt is not only necessary to 
be given but I do no: believe t^p raiyat 
will te induced to settle anywhere but 
upon his own terms, land being so 
plenty”. In spite of this revenue was 
estimated by Rider at rather over Rs. 12 
lacs, a striking increase over previous 
asssessments. The Committee oteprved 
that insufficient allowance* had been 
made for the effects of the famine, but 
as the Raja offered only Rs. 8,25,000 
rising to Rs. 9,25,000 for the next 5 
years for the whole zemindari excluding 
a few parganas, the Committee consi- 
dered the proposal inacceptable : it was _ 
resolved that the only way to ascertain 
its real worth wfis to .put the right to 
collection up to auction. The result of 
the settlement was a total, rent* of 
Rs. 10,64,530 which with the allowance , 
of Rs. 2 lacs to the Raja Kishan Chand 
and other deductions gave a net esti- 
mated revenue of Rs. 7,54,242 the 
following *is A detAiled statement of thq 
settlement. 





Abstract of the settlement of the 
revenue of the province of Nadia con- 
taining 50 parganas and for the Bengal 
year 1179 deducting all charges and 
exhibiting the nett revenue payable at 
the Dewanny Cutcherry, viz: — 

Jama or rent ascertained by the Rs. Rs. 

public sale . . . . 10,64,630 

Allowance to the farmera for the 
expenses of making their collec- 
tions, the lands ^ing farmed 

on a hustalxiod . . . . 61,397 

Collector’s allowance and cutcheny 

oihcers and servants wages as 
per arrangement . . . . 30,768 

Cntoherry t‘ontingent charges per 

amium . . . . . . 1,660 

Amount ready money allowance 
to the establishment of Toima- 
*dar8 and Pykes . . . . 9,922 

Allowance to the officers of the 

adawlet . . . . . . 1,800 

Dawk charges . . . . 2,568 

Allowance of the Kanungos at 

Murshidabad . . . . 4,344 

Peshkush to the Tanna Catwa .. 2,301 

Peshkush to the Marzawnagiir . . 250 

Jaigir of Kirza Erich Oawn .. 1,778 

General charges including charges 

of remittances and repairs . . 3,500 

Poonea charges . . . . 100 

Allowance to the Zemindar Ilajah 

KLshen Chand per annum . . 2,00,000 

Total charges . . 3,10,288 

Nett revenue . . . . 7,54,242 

itti/im in tliiH fip»i liistrlit budget are "interesting. 
The amount for postUiie and contiUKOU'ies wouJii not meet with tbe 
Finance Department's upproval to-day ; on tbe other iiand the 
Judicial Dcputtment was apparently run with cominendabie 
economy, it costing little more than Rs, 100 per month. 


61. Settlement with the farmers and 
the Raja alike unsatisfactory. — As else- 
where settlemeiU with the farmers 
proved a failure. Far from obtaining 
from the sales a correct idea of the true 
value of the property the real assets were 
obscured by speculation, the raiyats were 
fleeced and the realisation of dues 
became increasingly difficult. Matters 
were further complicated by the changes 
of policy of the council; the Collectors 
as the Supravisors were now called 
found it an impossible task to administer 
an inrt;ricate and unknown system 
without the help of the native agency 
corrupt though it might be. The 
council however were trying to find a 
cure for these evils first by further 
centralisation and secondly by conclud- 
ing settlements for longer terms of years 
witli the zemindars instead of the 
farmers. In pursuance of the former 
the committee of circuit gave way to a 
conltrolling Committee of revenue at 
Calcutta, with six “ provincial ” 
councils at Murshidabad, Patna, Dacca, 
Burdwan and Midnapur, Nadia being 


subordinate to that at Calcutta. This 
arrangement did not last long : the 
provincial councils were abolished in 
favour of the central Committee, which 
depended for local information on the 
Collectors, who were re-appointed, but 
entrusted with practically no indepen- 
daut, authority either in settlement or 
collection. 

In Nadia it appears that the Company 
vacillated between settlements with the 
farmers and with the Raja. In 1777 
settlement was made with ^ Raja Sheo 
Chand but again arrears 'accumulated; 
by 1781 these had amounted to 2^ lacs. 
Vansittart was appointed Collector and 
was specially instructed to enquire in 
into the deficiency, which said the Board. 
“ We deem fallacious and conceive to 
originate in fictitious alienations of land 
maile from the hust-bood and in favour 
shewn to his principal officers, parti- 
cularly a person named Bydetullik who is 
supposed to have liad for many years an 
influence over the Raja which he has 
abused to answer the purjiose of private 
emolument.” All grants under what 
ever denominations since 1765 not con- 
firmed by the Presiden'c in Council were 
to be deemed to be invalid. Vansittart 
proposed an annual settlement with 
farmers and this was approved for the 
year 1783 by Warren Hastings at 
Rs. 10,28,276, with an allowance for the 
Raja, but in 1785 the Company had 
again gone haeje to a settlement with the 
latter. In fact whichever way they 
turned the councul found 'themselves 
beset with difficulties; when they settled 
with the fanners, realization was un- 
satisfactory and they had no means of 
enforcing their demands other than 'co 
terminate the agreenients, while they 
were continually availed with com- 
plaints from the Raja as to the insuffi- 
ciency of his mashaira or allowance. 
On the other hand when 'they settled 
with the Raja, they were not spared his 
complaints as to the harshness of the 
demands, and realization was scarcely 
less satisfactory. It was not merely 
that the system of assessment and col- 
lection was unsatisfactory. While un- 
easily suspicious that a ^[ood deal of 
misappropriation was going on, the 
authorities had to face the fact thait the 
figures at which settlements were con- 
cluded were frequently much two high, 
and reductions had to be made. Bhore 
gives comparative statements of the 
rentals of different parganas for 1776 
and 1788. Kiabao^r fell from 
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Rs. 90,814 !to Rs. 76,237, Bagwan from 
Rs. 95,541 to Rs. 69,001", Plassey from 
Rs. 81,098 Rs. 49,774; and as he 
remarked with some point, natural cala- 
mities to which Bengal at about this 
period seemed unfortunaitely subject 
might easily reduce the assets oi a 
parganna by half in a single season. 
The result was, that from 1783 onwards 
assessments were made on rather a lower 
.scale and the outstanding balances were 
much reduced. 

62. The reorganisation of 1786. — 

Opinion had •gradually been growing in 
favour of more permanent settlements 
as the only solution, though Shore as a 
practical administrator insisted that the 
knowledge of the country’s assets was 
.still too inadequate to warrant so drastic 
a commitment of the Company’s resour- 
ces as a completely permanent settle- 
ment. He had however been successful 
in 1786 in replacing the haphazard 
authority of supravi.sors, provincial 
councils and Collectors over a vague 
agglomeration of pargannas by a terri- 
torial distribution of the country into 
districts, each under the direct control 
of a Collector on the present existing 
lines. 

In the meantime the annual settle- 
ments with the Rjija were continued ; so 
also were his complaints against Red- 
fearn who has succeeded Vansittart as 
Collector. The former had to bear the 
brunt of the dissatisfaction which the 
order of the council had aroused by dis- 
continuing the allowances made to the 
Zemindar while settlements with the 
farmers were in effect. The Collector 
on the other hand found that the Raja 
was not maintaining the terms of leases 

enjoyed by the tenants. 

« 

63. The decennial settlement made 
permanent. — While the great financial 
guns. Shore and Grant, were bombarding 
each other with minutes in the controver- 
sary over the decennial and permanent 
settlements, the Settlement for 1789 on 
which both were founded was concluded 
with Raja Iswar Chand. 

The total gross assessment was taken 
as Rs. 11,46,6.52; from this there were 
various deductions including police 1^. 
20,000, embankments Rs. 800, collection 
charges at 5 per cent. , and certain small 
allowance for the members of the Raja’s 
family. The net assessment finally 
arrived at was Rs. 9,30,720. In the fol- 
lowing year Redfearn aftfer separating 
some of the independent Taluks sent up 


his proposals for the decennial settle- 
ment. The net assessment with the 
Raja fell to Rs. 8,.58.544, the difference 
being accounted for by the separation T)f 
some of the independent Taluks and the 
deduction after prolonged correspon- 
dence o£ Saiyer or local duties on goods, 
license fees, etc., abolished by the Board 
in 1791. These proposals were accepted 
and with slight adjustments during the 
two succeeding )*ears in the direction of 
an enhancement, became the basis of the 
})ermanent settlement. 

The correspondence between the 
various higher authorities with which 
the Collectors had at different times to 
deal, as w’^ell as the former resolutions oh 
particular .settlements tends to create an 
impression that the attitude of the coun- 
cil was as soulless as that of the conven- 
tional Income-tax Collector, that the 
authorities were continually obsessed 
with the idea that they were being 
swindled and that their paramount object, 
was to .secure the revenue with little 
regard for anyone’s interest but their 
own. Yet when they were dealing with 
broad questions of policy the minutes of 
Shore and Cornw'allis [)rior to tlie per- 
manent settlement .show' their ideas were 
neither mean nor unmindful of the best 
public interest. Shore was a[)pa]led at 
the idea of mortgaging for ever the 
State’s .share in the increasing production 
of the country to a limited class. Corn- 
wallis was com inced that only a sen.se 
of permanence would save landlords and 
their inntimerable tenants from exploita- 
tion and insecurity. The (^ompany had 
had nearly 30 years of experinu^t and 
the problem of equitable taxation ap- 
peared little nearer final solution than at 
the .start. Rather than venture on an 
apparently interminable course of 
further experiment, they decided to try 
the greatest and most irrevocable experi- 
ment of all. 


64. The permanent settlement. — 

he decennial settlement in accordance 
ith the orders of the Court of direc- 
ts issued in September 1792 was dec- 
ired to be permanent. Apart from the 
;a j estates there were a number of 
ihers in the district pq,rtly originating 
fom pargannas which had belonged to 
ifferent Zamindaries such as Rajshahi 
nd partly as a result of the separation 
[ the independant Talukdars. The 
inds of the Rajshahi Zemindari alone 
pparentiv provided revenue of approxi- 
lately 1 According to Hunter at 
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the time of the decennial settlement the 
district included 261 different estate 
held by 205 proprietors with a revenue 
amouittiiig to Rs. 12,55,325. Thei;^ 
figures must be taken as only approxi- 
mately correct. 

Chapter II. — Fiscal History Subsequent 
to the Permanent Settlement. 

The revenue history subsequent to the 
permanent settlement presents few 
points of interest apart from the intro- 
duction of Indigo cultivation with its 
peculiar effect on the conditions of land 
tenure, and the enquiries and legislation 
connected with Utbandi, which are 
dealt with in the following chapter. 

65. Break up of the Nadia zemin* 
dari. — In some parts of the country the 
enforcement of the sale laws created 
great dislwation, and this to some ex- 
* tent seems to have l>een the case in 
Nadia. The succeeding Rajas found it 
impossible to maintain intact the very 
large zemindari the family had for a 
short period enjoyed. The management 
of a huge estate even in relatively set- 
tled conditions was not efficient enough 
to provide for, the punctual payments 
which were now necessary. The generous 
though reckless policy of rent-free 
alienations pursued by Raja Iswar 
f'harid, further lowered the resources of 
the estate.. In 1803 the e.state was 
under the Court of Wards but in 1805 
it was restored to Raja Girish Chandra 
Roy. (As early as 1806 a substantial 
share of the Alampur and Ukrah par- 
gannaa with a collection of Rs. 
1,30,804 had been sold to Sambhu 
Chandra Pal and Kristo Chand Pal. 

Parganna Ukrah at the decennial 
settlement had been assessed at 
Rs. 1,61,070: by 1810 alienations had 
reduced it to Rs. 1,33,988; in 1811 there 
were further sales involving deductions 
amounting to Rs. 35,000 odd and in 
1813 the whole estate was put to sale 
for the realisation of judicial dues and 
Government revenue. As a result the 
lands left were found only sufficient to 
bear a revenue of approximately 
Rs. 72,000. This process of disintegra- 
tidn went on fairly rapidly and the 
chief preoccupation of the revenue 
authorities was the creation of the 
separate estates resulting and the ad- 
justment of their revenue. ^By 1809 it 
was reported that there • were no less 


than 886 estates which payed their 
revenue immediately to Government. 
The process continued for the next 50 
years ; by 1850 the number of estates 
had grown to 3,064 while the revenue 
had decreased to Rs. 11,74,490. At 
the present time the total numter of 
estates has risen to over 3,500 and the 
revenue has dropped to a little over 
Rs. 9 lacs. The decrease has been due 
to the transfer of some of the larger 
estates to the rolls of other districts and 
to a reduction in the area of the district. 

66. Subinfeudation. — Another fea- 
ture w'hich is usually regarded as a 
distinctive result of the Permanent 
.Settlement is the creation of a class of 
middlemen holding a series of perma 
nent interests below the grade of 
proprietor. Though the Permanent 
Settlement encouraged the growth of 
this class it was certainly not responsible 
for their origin. There are continual 
references in the correspondence prior to 
the permanent settlement to “ under- 
renters ” and subinfeudation was a well 
established system as early as 1809 as 
will appear frr)m the following quota- 
tion from a letter of the Collector of 
that year which draws attention to it 
and to the evil effe(’ts- The great 
source of thgir oppression and comp- 
laints is derived from the number of 
under-renters, for an under-renter 
instead of keeping the whole of his farm 
in hand parcels it out at an increased 
rate to an under-farmer called a Kut- 
kinadar who in like manner gives a 
portion at a still greater advance of rate 
to a Dar-Kut-kinadar and even he 
again rents whole villages to opulent 
Mondals. so that the raiyats are racked 
to the utmost possible and are often 
obliged to fly in consequence ”. 

As in several other districts the reali- 
zation of revenue was seriously affected 
by the depredations of dacoits, Nadia 
was particularly bad in this respect, 
and the Collector excuses his bad collec- 
tions on this ground. One gang con- 
sisting of about 500 men was led W a 
Muhammadan and two Bagdies. The 
chief Biswanath subsequently acquired 
something of the reputation of a 
Robinhood who helped the poor but 
spared not the rich except the Raj. 

67. Rent-free lands and resump- 
tien. — The large alienations of lands 
free of any rent charges, which have 
endowed tlile Baj with a reputation that 
still lives, of patronage of piety and 
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learniog had throughout been a source 
of much annoyance to the council and 
the Board of Revenue. They are 
continually referred to as the main cause 
of under-assessment and unsatisfactory 
collection. When (’otterel the Collector 
was removed in 1773, the control of the 
Committee of Revenue which replaced 
Collectors was very ineffective and it 
was 8us[)ected that many of the aliena- 
tions were made during this period. The 
records of the rent-free lands, whiih 
Rider had collected before 1773, were 
concealed While the estates were under 
the management of the Raja and the 
farmers; and as a matter of fact they 
apparently never (;ame to light till 1837 
when the Board began to tackle the 
question of resumption seriously. 

According to Rider’s figures the area 
of lakh era] lands anruunted to 3i| lacs 
of Irighas of wliich sanads had been 
regi.stei‘ed for about Rs. 3J lacs. On 
examination in 184b the area in the 
registers was found to Ire just under 
369,0(M) bighas, the difference probably 
owing to some of the jrages of tin* 
register being missing. The aliena- 
tions made Iretween 1773 and 1840 were 
not only those of the Raja, but to an 
almost equal extent of the purchasers 
who had acquired portions of the zetnin- 
dari as it broke up after the permanent 
settlement. The Board estimated that 
upwards of 15 lacs of bighas had been 
improperly rc^gistered by 1793. The 
extent registered in 1 840 was as follows : 
non-royai grants of 1795, 43,500 cover- 
ing 20 lacs bighas; original Taidads or 
royal grants, 207 covering 9,1.82 bighas; 
aiid non-royal grants of 1802, 1,405 
covering (5,958 bighas. 

The special Deputy Collectors, who 
were a|)pointed to resume the invalid 
rent-free tenures, were instructed to 
resume any area of whatever size out- 
side a. permanently-settled estate. Of 
tenures found within a permanently- 
settled estate, only those of more than 100 
bighas held under impeachable title 
were to be resumed. It is not known 
what was the exact extent of the resump- 
tions at this period. It is apparent 
however that they were fairly extensive. 
In the Raja’s estates alone 69,000 bighas 
with a jama of Rs. 29,000 were recom- 
mended for resumption and if proceed- 
ings of a similar scale were conducted 
in other estates, the increase in the total 
revenue would have been very much 
greater than was the case. It is 


probable therefore that many of the 
other proprietors escaped. The Raj 
family was hard hit by these resump- 
tions. 

Prior to the permanent settlement 
successive Rajas had represented to the 
council the inadequacy of their allow- 
ance. These complaints continued 
more or less continually up to 1640. 
Raja (iirish Chandra was reported to 
be “ in a very poor and mi,serable condi- 
tion,” the only jiroperty he pos.sessed 
was 9 maluds paying an annual revenue 
of Rs. 33,000 with profits of about 
Rs. 13,000. 

The Raja attributed his disabilities 
to the 7-esum})tion of the rent-f ree land ; 
and asked for their relinquishment. Tlie 
Board however were not .satisfied that he 
had any valid claim to these and rej)lied 
that mismanagement had been the cause 
of his misfortunes. They were of 
opinion that an allowance w^as prefer- 
able to any relinquishment, which was 
not justified on legal grounds, and which 
might rai.se awkward precedents. 

In addition to the extinction of invalid 
rent-free tenures, resuni})tion began, 
fairly actively along the course.s of the 
rivers whicdi attractcMi much more atten- 
tion than they do to-da*y owing to their 
prospective importance as trade routes. 


Indigo Cidtiration and its effect on the 
land system . 

68 . History of the indigo Industry. — 

The agrarian troubles connected witlr 
the actual cultivation and mamrfacture 
of indigo have disajrpeared wuth the 
industry itself, and as they have only an 
historical interest they arc not dealt 
with in detail here. Full acconqts are 
to be found in the Indigo Conimissidrter’s 
report of 1860, the minute of the Lieu- 
tenant (Governor upon it and in the Dis- 
trict Gazetteer. The following ver’y 
brief resume however is inserted. Indigo 
was appareirtly cultivated and manrrfac- 
tured in a primitive way Ixdore the 
Permanent Settlement. .\s early" as^ 
1810 licen-ses were granted to four 
European planters ” fo reside in the 
interior ” but these were withdrawn for 
some grave offences. Up to *1850-1 860 
the history was one of rapid ex|pansion' 
and prosperity. Indigo factories dotted 
the cmintry and the advantages of an 
alternative and fertilising crop in addi- 
tion to rice benefited the tenantry; 



though agreements between the industry 
and labour were in maior cases 
undoubtedly harsh. In early days there 
were frequent boundary disputes 
between rival planters, for much of the 
best indigo land lay along the rivers 
where permanent marks were lacking. 
Small armies or navies sallied forth along 
the chars or up the rivers and met their 
opponents in affrays which sometimes 
amounted to minor battles. The crea- 
tion of the Planters’ Association how- 
ever and the gradual enforcement of 
order put an end to these disturbances. 
The next trouble took the form of a clash 
between the planters and tenants. 
Many eau.ses in tsombination brought 
about the indigo riots of 1860. Prices 
of food crops had risen, with the result 
that indigo cultivation left little or no 
margin of profit to the cultivators. The 
latter were not only bound by irksome 
forms of contract regarding the use to 
^ which they put their lands but by 
indebtedness on account of advances. 
Inadequate supervision and acts of 
qppression by the subordinate staff as 
well as by some of the planters kindled 
a growing resentment which was other- 
wi.se largely justified on economic 
grounds. The crash came in 1860. 
For a time the» industry was entirely 
disorganised, but the better managed 
factories weathered the storm. The 
recovery however was not very long 
lived. By the eighties the competition 
of artificial • dyes was undermining the 
prosperity of the industry and several 
years before the Great War cultivation 
had practically ceased. There was a 
small temporary revival during the 
war, but it was only the expiring 
flicker. To all intents and purposes the 
industry is now dead. The great indigo 
concems liave either disappeared or 
bee^ converted into pure zemindari 
businesses/ of which the Midnapur Zem- 
indari Company is by far the largest. 
This has left a tinge of commercialism 
about land-owning in the district which 
is not so apparent elsewhere. 

69. Its deep effect on the land 
system. — It is not surprising that^the 
Indigo Industry has left Ix^ind it a 
of comple'kities and anomalies in 
the. land system. It was not merely the 
introduction of a crop requiring new 
methods of cultivation, but it involved 
to a large extent the substitution of 
large scale production by comparatively 
big organisations for the independant 
efforts of small cultivators. ‘ This change 


was made by devious adaptations of 
institutions and relationships which had 
grown up under entirely different condi- 
tions. 

Previous to 1829 Europeans were pro- 
hibited from holding lands as proprie- 
tors in India, but the possibilities of 
profit from indigo cultivation had for 
some time before that tempted them to 
acquire sub rosa some hold upon the land 
— a state of affairs which in the words 
of the Governor-General of the time led 
to “ fraud, inconvenience and litigation, 
alike injurious, to success of trade, to 
the peace of the community, and to 
the character of our countrymen.” 
It was after the restrictions were 
removed that planters were at liberty to 
acquire permanent rights in the soil, but 
they did not of course do .so solely as 
proprietors. 

70. Centralisation of control over 
the tenants* -To secure a supply of 
indigo for the factories the planters 
had recourse to two systems which were 
known as ” Neezabad ” or “ Rayatee;” 
that is, they either grew the crop them-, 
selves with hired labourers often 
imported or else contracted witli the 
existing cultivators to grow it for them. 
In the latter case the raiyats were 
usually supplied with the seed at a price 
below the market rate and undertook to 
adjust the advances when they brought in 
the crop. In big concerns the outstand- 
ing advances amounted to large sums as 
much as 2 lacs or .£20,000 at the then 
rate of exchange is mentioned in one 
ca.se. In order to secure a continuous 
supply of the crop and no less to main- 
tain ik>me hold by which they could 
ensure the repayment of advances, the 
planters found it essential to be able to 
deal with the cultivators as their land- 
lords and they made u.se of every device 
to place themselves in this position. 
Though many indigo planters became 
proprietors, competition among them for 
land on the one hand and the disinclina- 
tion of the original proprietors to part 
with their estates on the other led to the 
acyjuisition of all grades of interests 
l)esides the premier one of proprietors. 
The fact that the crop could often not 
be grown continuously on the same land 
meant that the total area required was 
large, but as it was not every soil which 
was suitable, their acquisition had to be 
more or less selective. The result was 
that a permanent tenure such as a paint 
relating to particular villages or even 
temporary leases often afforded sufficient 
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control over the tenants, provided the 
superior interests were not encumbered 
with the rights of co-sharers. In order 
to gain complete control over the tenants 
of a mouza, the planter therefore either 
bought up all other interests or himself 
took leases from the other landlords so 
as to bring himself into direct contact 
with the tenants to the exclusion of 
everyone else. Thus the planter’s desire 
to consolidate his pro|)erty is reflected 
to-day in a system of teinire which has 
concentrated into the hand of one man 
holding diverse interests and grades 
the 16 annas landlordshi]) over the culti 
vating raiyats. In con.sequence the sub- 
infeudation has often become rather com- 
plicated and' the results in other ways 
are not (piite healthy. In dealing with 
his t€*nants the landloi'd can show a 
united front armed with an executive 
that i.« not blunted by the eross-jmrposes 
or irresolution of any co-sharer. 

71. Acquisition of large raiyatis. — 

Some of the bcvst lands for indigo were 
the low-lying alluvial accretions or 
islands in the river l)eds, placos where 
there were either no pre-existing rights 
or where th(‘v were in dispute. It was 
natural that these disputed lands ccadd 
l>est la; defendcxl or attacked by the 
planters them.selves and their own .ser- 
vants. At any rate it is on tliese lands 
that large raiyatis are now found which 
the i)re.sent posc^ssors trace back to 
settlements taken by planters for the 
cultivation of indigo. Thcvse lands were 
cultivated clirectly by the planters them 
selves through their hired labourers and 
this resulted in somewhat perple^xing 
liases. I'or instance it is now often 
found that the landlords who had sublet 
most of their latjd now' claim to hold 
certain intere.sts as raivats. The in- 
terests often covered more than 16d 
bighas. It transpired thtit in the indi- 
go days the landlord had cultivated 
indigo, but to-day the land was nearly 
all in the khash possession of cultivators. 
The landlords have sometimes empha 
sized the voidable nature of the culti 
vators’ interests by making them 
pay fresh salami at the expiry of every 
live years or else substituted a .swtem of 
bhag for cash rents. In the .south of the 
Jessore border the results of the indigo 
planters’ efforts to gain control of land 
were different. Here they found no 
Utbandi system to turn to account, and 
there were no alluvial* accretions on 
which they could secure raiyati status. 
They therefore took as under-raiyats 


large blocks of land from the holdings 
of different raiyats and let them out to 
another grade of under-raiyats under 
them for the cultivation of indigo. The 
identity of the different parcels of land 
with their original holdings was lost, 
and in the block cultivation used in indi- 
go, all the old ails were obliterated. 
Wlien the planters also owned perina 
nent middle interests over the raiyats 
the holdings so encroached on were 
called Hajat Jamas, since the raiyats 
in paying rent to the planters deducted 
the amount due in respect of the land 
of their holdings taken by the planters. 
'I'he same result was also brought about, 
when indigo planters settled Bunos\)r 
iiboriginals im])orted for indigo manu- 
facture and took over blocks of land for 
these Hun(.>s to make their liouses on. 
Now that the planters in this area have 
gone, they have left a fine heritage of 
1 ‘onfusion behind. The successors-in- 
interest to the planters pay rents to the 
raiyats, but nolx^)dy know's for what lana 
which raiyat is entitled to rent. In one 
place before they left the country these 
}»lanters in respect of the land for whicli 
they were under-raiyats gave mokarari 
leases on a large scale for which they 
received salami. So the whole legal 
position is topsy-turvy and a jyyra.mid 
of subinfeudation has been raised on a 
])oint which Inis neither position nor 
magnitude. 

72. Expropriation of caiyats. — But 

from a more general point of view, the 
two features of indigo cultivation which 
have left the deepest impressiop on the 
land system are {!) the shifting culti- 
vation of the ci‘op, and {;2) the practice 
of Neezabad cultivation. The former 
tended to bieak the continuity of asso- 
thation of the cultivator with particular 
lands. The latter has left lainjlords 
with considerable blocks of .land w hich 
they once cultivated by hired labour. 
With the disappearance of indigo, 
cultivation of these lands has ceased to 
lie carried on by the landlords them- 
selves, but they view with jealou.sy the ac- 
crual of jiermaneut or occupancy rights, 
although the changed conditions sane* 
tinned them. In short, indigo cultiva- 
tion has deflected the aevelopment bf the 
land system of Nadia from normal lines 
by stimulating the life of the Utbandi, 
system and familiarising the people 
with the conception of tencies-at-will. 
In the north and centre of the district 
some indtgq planters like Babu Nafar 
Chandra Pal Chaudhury made full use 
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of proviso III to section 29 and used Ut- 
bandi to realize economic rents. With- 
in the jurisdiction of the Shikarpur 
concern in Karimpur and Daulatpur 
thanas the policy is to perpetuate a 
tenantry-at-will. Where the concern 
has permanent middle interests, Utban- 
di is used as a lever for shifting raiyats 
from field to field. Indigo was still 
grown by the firm principally along the 
sides of the Matabhanga; and here we 
find Utbandi in its purest form. The 
land is divided up afresh every two 
years among raiyats who agreed to grow 
indigo on condition of getting a rahi 
crop grown with the indigo free of rent 
aftd the jiaddy crop the next year when 
indigo is not grown, for which they pay 
rent. It was not the least good our map- 
ping the separate fields and recording 
tenants as in possession, for by attesta- 
tion, the configuration of the whole area 
would be changed and new lots of ten- 
. /ints introduced into fields of different 
shape and different area. Where the 
firm have no permanent middle inter- 
ests, they secure a tenantry-at-will in a 
different way. Indigo lands being 
alluvial lands frequently form parts of 
' temixirarily-settled estates. The firm 
has throughout a succession of tempo- 
rarjr settlement*:, some of them made 
under the Bengal Tenancy Act, got it- 
self recorded as a settled raiyat and the 
cultivators under it as Korfadars. On 
the lands which are no longer used for 
indigo cultivation, it has introduced the 
hfyig-jote system. That is, rents have 
been fixed on an estimate of the value of 
half the produce and range up to Rs, 4 
per bigha. While these high rents have 
been improsed on the tenants the com- 
pensation of the hhaa system are not 
allowed them — a rent fluctuating accord- 
ing to good or bad seasons; the rent must 
be paid every year and paid in cash. 
Another method is to supply half the 
seeds to cultivators among whom each 
year a de novo allotment of land is made, 
and then the firm .sells the produce of the 
block and divides half the price realized 
among the cultivators in proportion to 
the. area cultivated by each. 

All these devices are contrary to the 
whole spirit of the relations between 
landlord and tenant which has informed 
the land system of India from the dawn 
of history, and only emphasizes the in- 
appropriateness of applying to this 
oDuntry the theoiy and practice of Eng- 
in respect of the nghjs and owner- 
•bip of land and the difficulty which 


Insets the landlord in this country who 
tries to use land as a commercial asset, 

^ 78. Effect ef Indigo on population. — 

There are two other effects which indigo 
cultivation has had more or less indirect- 
ly on the agrarian condition for the 
country. The first is upon the popula- 
tion. In spite of the fact that the great 
fever epidemic had l)egun in Nadia 
l>efore 1870 the population apparently 
increased fairly rapidly till 1880 and 
remained more or less stationary ti'l 
1901 when it began a rapid decline. 
The balance of economic wealth turned 
during the latter {>eriod more decidedly 
in favour of Eastern Bengal where jute 
ousted indigo as the valuable crop of 
Bengal. A similar shifting of the 
median of population density was un 
donbtedly due to the deterioration in 
health of central Bengal, but the change 
of crop must also have played a large 
part 

The final point is connected with tlie 
employment of population. Indigo 
cultivation by large concerns required" a 
numerous staff. Much of this has .sur- 
vived and battens on the tenantry by 
mesins of the Utbandi .system. Nadia 
enjoys the unenviable reputation of 
having by far more landlords’ agents 
in relation to the number of the culti 
yating class than any district in Bengal. 
'Phe proportion is 1 to 254. 

Chapter lll.-^The system of tenure 
known as "Utbandi”. 

74. What is “Utbandi”?~“Utbandi ’’ 
colours so largely the background of 
the Nadia system of land tenure that it 
is most conveniently^ dealt with in a 
separate chapter, before prcxieediug to 
a description of the general relations 
of landlord and tenant throughout the 
district. 

Various derivations have been 
ascribed to the word. At one of the 
departmental examinations a perplexed 
candidate, when asked to define 
" Utbandi ”, drew a bow at an etymolo- 
gical venture and described the tenure 
as relating to land reserved for tether- 
ing camels from unt and hando. A less 
ingenious but more probable version is 
given in one of the early reports, which 
says " Utbandi ” means assessment 
according to cultivation from uthit^— 
risen — cultivated {cf. patit— fallow— 
uncultivated) and bandt—bandabust—^ 
asseasmeot. 
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Whether the latter derivation is 
correct or not it indicates the nature of 
the system. “ Utbandi ” has never been 
very successfully defined and the final 
trend of the recent discussions is to 
avoid definition of an institution so 
general and varying. For the Settle- 
ment Department the most authorita- 
tive, and for general purposes perhaps 
the best, description is to be found in 
the “Technical Rules” which read as 
follows : “The holding is not fixed 
either in area or in pr>?ition but consists 
of a variable parcel or parcels of land 
ascertained by a measurement or inspec- 
tion made at least once a year. The 
rent is paid for each year or season in 
respect of the parcel or parcels of land 
which has been ascertained by the said 
measurement or inspection to have been, 
during the year or .season in que.stion, 
in the cultivation of the raiyat. This 
is a legal .system of raiyati tenancy. 
The two esseiitial features of the system 
are : (o) the fluctuating character of 

the lands in the holdings; (h) the mea- 
surement or inspection made at least 
once a yeai’, with a view to the assess- 
ment of the rent.” 

75. Effects of Its peculiarities. — The 

essential feature, namely, the assess- 
ment of rent bn.sed on cultivation, is 
easily intelligible, and at fir.st sight it 
secerns .strange that it .should have given 
rise to any difficulties of legal definition 
or practical trouble in working. Hut 
because such a .system ^’s in theory 
essentially flexible, continually adjust- 
ing rents to cofitinually varying condi- 
tions of cultivation, it is bound to take 
indefinitely varying forms in actual 
practice. Methods and periods of 
assessment, rates and rents, change 
from time to tim§ and from place to 
place with the fluctuating agrarian con- 
ditions from which they arise. Conse- 
quent^v generalisations either in the 
form of definitions or remedies for the 
system’s defects are extremely difficult 
to apply. 

This theoretical flexibility has also 
another result. The system really 
requires, for effective working, condi- 
tions in which relations are mainly 
governed by contract, and free con- 
tract at that. Rut the usual relation- 
ship of landlord and tenant in 
^ngal is anything but flexible : 
it is based mainly not on contract, 
but on status ; tenants are classified into 
easily recc^nised groups* their rights 
and obligations are rigidly defined and 


within the groups perfectly uniform. 
To this normal tneory of land-tenure the 
Utbandi system is quite alien and the 
conflict between the two explains the 
issues which have arisen in the contro- 
versy. 

(7) It accounts for the attitude of 
the landlords who disliked any attempt 
to limit their freedom to contra^^t which 
was theoretically part of the system. 

(2) It explains also the restlessness 
of the tenants who had none of the 
rights which they enjoyed in the normal 
.system based on status and whose free- 
dom of contract under the ordinary 
law was limited, if limited at all, in 
their own interests. 

(5) It explains also the difficulties of 
Government in applying in the form of 
legi.slation the principles which underlie 
the rest of the land laws, and the dis- 
favour with which it regarded the con- 
tinuance of the .sy.stem except in the 
very .speci.al circumstances where it* 
appeared to be econoTnically jiistified. 

76. The early history of “Utbandi”. 

- The tenure is of course botind up 
with the .system of periodical fallowing,^ 
which the poorness of the Nadia .soil* 
has in many V)arts of the district forced 
upon the cultivator. • Elsewhere this 
form of shifting cultivation, the out- 
come of primitive conditions, when 
land was plentiful and population 
sparse, had long ago given place to 
settled cultivation and tlief recognition 
of the cultivator’s permanent iutere.st in 
the soil. For several reasons however 
it persisted in Nadia, though even 60 
years ago its contrast with the general 
view of the relative claim.s of landlord 
and tenant to the land had begun to 
cau.se ill-feeling. 

This appears in the first detailed 
official reference* to lUhandi which is 
found in Mr. Montressor’s report dated 
May 17th, 1861. As many of the sub- 
sequent accounts are evidently taken 
from this, it is worth quoting. 


•Jacol) Rider, aiUcotor. in a letter dated 10th 
June 1772 to Warren Hastings refers to what w 
evidently “ Uthandi ” as follows ; From th* 
information T can get, the lands iii every village 
have been Time out of HJind reunmrl.v divided 

( ) marked out for rentinp; -to the 

greatest advantage and a raiyat takinfi; possession 
of any lands beloiminK to these divisions was imme- 
diately cmimiderod as proprietor and responsible for 
the whole. For it must he understood that the> 
particular tioverty of the soil renders it necessap’ 
for a farmer whose circumstances enable him to till 

10 bighas ( ) do possess 20, the land not 

yielding for more than three years, the other the 
while ie.yln9 waste though* fattening for its sucoes- 
sion to the pitfoe.” 
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The TJtbandi ienuie apparently has its 
origin in this district, and is peculiar to 
Nadia. There is in almost every village, 
particularly those in the northern parts of 
the district, a certain ciuantity of land not 
included in the rental of the raiyat, and 
which therefore belongs diiectly to the recog- 
nised proprietor of the estate. This fund of 
unappropriated land ha.s accumulated from 
deseHed holdings of absconded tenants, from 
lands gained by alluvion, from jungle lands 
lecently brought into cultivation by persons 
who hold no lease, and from lands termed 
khas hhmnar, or messuages on which raiyats 
have never b»‘en settled, the term kiuitnar 
signifying land letained by the proprietor 
for his household. 

In othei- districts lauds of the three first 
descriptions are at once lea.sed out t<» ten- 
ants; but in Nadia it appears to be difl'erent. 
Owing either to the supineness of the land- 
lord or to the paiK'ity of the inhabitants, a 
custom has originated from an indefinite 
period, of the raiyats of a village cultivating, 
without the special permission of the land- 
lord, portions of such lands at their own will 
and pleasure. This custom has been rec<>g- 
nised and established by the measurement of 
^he lands at the lime the crop is standing, 
through an officer, on the part of the land- 
lord styled Halsunnah, and when the assess- 
ment is accoidingly made. The rate for the 
TTtbandi is generally about double that of the 
village lands included in the jumman or 
rental of the raiyat. 

Montressor had been deputed to 
enquire into the, complaints of some 
European proprietors of the district and 
the criticism which he makes on the 
syst-em are that the tenants were liable 
to evictfon from Utbandi lands at any 
time of year,, without notice and that 
the execution of decrees of ejectment 
caused frequent disputes owing to the 
difficulty of di.stingui.shhig “Utbandi” 
from “Jamai” lands. Though he drew 
attention to these grievances of the 
tenants, it is clear from his account of 
the source of TTtbandi lands that he 
applies the traditional conception of 
landownership to the zamindars’ rights 
and regard^ all lands not specifically 
leased as at the absolute disposal of the 
zamindar. The original source of 
Utbandi lands is not now of much prac- 
tical importance, hut it is worth noting 
that the earliest account is written from 
this standpoint and that it omits 
dltoigether what is now one of the r^t 
common accretions to the stock of 
Utbandi lands, n'amely, the conversion, 
on sale for arrears of rent, of raiyati 
holdings ‘in which cultivators liave 
enjoyed permanent rights. 

The system does not seem to have 
attracted much attention until the dis- 
cussions on the Bdngal Ten.ancy Bill in 


1883-84. This was not because it was 
on the wane. On the contrary, though 
a survival of primitive conditions, the 
tenancy at the time of the early accounts 
showed no signs of dying out. Acewd- 
ing to Hunter* “the land agent of the 
largest zamindar in the district says that 
the Utbandi .system is on the decrease, but 
he stands alone in this opinion amongst 
those whom the Collector consulted.’ 
The pre.%nit large number of Utbandi 
tenures in Nadia district is attributed 
by the C’ollector to the breaking up of 
other more stable tenure's by the famine 
of 1865-66 and by the epidemic which 
prevailed in the district from 1861 to 
1H68”. The cultivation of indigo was 
another and probalily equally effective 
agent in the preservation of the system. 
It was peculiarly adapted for the culti- 
vation of that crop and attention was 
diverted from any defects the tenure 
may have had by other grievances con- 
nected with the indn.stry. 

77. Utbandi in the Bengal Tenancy 
Act of 1885.— At any rate at the time 
of the discu.ssions no very detailed 
enquiries appear to have hfH'.n thought 
ne(‘es.sarv. Ijx-al oflicer.s however des- 
cribed the tenure as found in their dis- 
tricts and it was clear from these reports 
that it would he difficult U> apply the 
principles of the intended legi.slation to 
this particular .system without doing 
violence to one or the other. Two 
extreme lines of action might have been 
taken. TTtbandi tenants might cither 
he denied the protection afforded to 
other raiyats, or the general principles 
of the Act might be applied and be 
allowed to break up the system. As a 
matter of fact some sort of compromise 
was made; tenants were not to acquire, 
occupancy rights immediately, but only’ 
after 12 years’ ot^cupation. It waa hoped 
l>erhaps that this would allow the system 
to continue where it wjis economically 
justifiwl and automatically bring the 
main principles of .security for the 
cultivator into play where it was not. 
.\ccordinglv section 180 of the Act as 
finallv drafted ran as follows : — 

Utbandi chnr and Diara lands. 

“ 180. (/) Notwithstanding any- 

thing in this Act, a raiyat — 

(a) who, in any part of the country 
where the custom of Utbandi 


r 

* Hiinter^fl statistical Ac(M>unt of Bencal, Voluni<» 
II, pa«6 73. 
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prevails, holds land ordinarily 
let under that custom and for 
the time being let under that 
custom, or 

(b) who holds land of the kind known 
as chur or diara, 

shall not acquire a right of occupancy — 

in case (a) in land ordinarily held 
under the custom of Utbandi and 
for the time being held under 
that custom, or 

in case (b) in the chur or diara land, 
until he has held the land in 
question for twelve continuous 
years ; and, until he acquires a 
right of occupancy in the land, 
he shall be liable to pay such 
rent for his holding as may be 
agreed on between him and his 
landlord. 

{a) Chapter VI shall not apply to 
raiyats holdings land under the custom 
of Utbandi in respect of land held by 
them under tliat custom. 

(S) The collector may, on the applica- 
tion of cither the landlord or the tenant 
on a reference from the Civil Court, 
declai’e that any land has ceased to be 
chur or diara land within the meaning 
of this section, and thereupon all the 
provisions of this Act shall apply to 
the land.” 

The reasons for placing Utbandi tenant 
under the special disabilities of section 
180 in 1885 are quite intelligible. 
Though several officers had condemned 
the system, the general picture presented 
by the earlier reports showed the land- 
lord and the tenant as parties on more 
or less equal terms. There is a sugges- 
tion of a surplus of land from which the 
tenant selecta new plots, as those he pre- 
viously occupied became exhausted by 
cultivation. To allow a settled raiyat 
to obtain permanent interests in a plot, 
the moment he cultivated it, would have 
been somewhat anomalous in such con- 
ditions. But to secure occupancy rights 
to a tenant as soon as he became associa- 
ted with a particular plot for a reavson- 
able length of time, would seem to be 
quite in keeping with the conditions 
pictured and the general spirit of the 
Act, hence the 12 years’ continuous 
possession rule. Unfortunately the 
picture of the earlier reports no longer 
represents the economic conditions of 
the present day, with its .growing pres- 
sure on the soil and its increased com- 
petition for land. Legislation designed 


for one set of facts works harshly where 
it has now to apply to another. 

Though the considerations referred to 
above might be quoted as justifying the 
inclusion of section 180 in the Act it 
was not they, but the needs of the Indi- 
go Industry which was really respon- 
sible for its insertion. 

At the time the Bengal Tenancy Bill 
was under discussion the view held by 
the Local Government* was that no 
special provisions in regard to Utbandi 
were necessary and the Government of 
India! was advised that Utbandi lands 
should be treated like halhasila lands, 
i.e., that they should be treated 
ordinary raiyati holdings. So section 
214 of the Bill ran as follows : — “ No- 
thing in this Act shall affect the condi- 
tion, customary or otherwise, under 
which land is held on either of the 
systems known as Utbandi and the 
jalkashiln system . ’ ’ 

The Select Committee appointed to 
consider the draft Bill however took a 
different view. Paragraph 56 of the 
further report reads as follows : — “We 
have in section 180 put Utbandi lands , 
on the footing on which char lands were 
placed by section 213 of Bill No. 11, 
that is to say. no occupancy rights will 
he acquirable in them until they have 
been held for 12 continuous years and 
meantime the tenant will be bound to 
pay whatever rent may be agreed on 
between him and his landlord. We 
have further provided that Chapter VI 
of the Bill shall not apply to such 
lands.” ' • 

Mr. Amir Ali dis.sented in the follow- 
ing terms : — “ I demur also to the pro- 
vision embodied in the Bill regarding 
Utbandi tenures. This provision seems 
to me to be in direct contradiction to the 
views of the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India, that ‘ shifting ’ 
should be put an end to. The Utbandi 
provisions recognised and legalised the 
eviction of a raiyat at the caprice of the 
landlord. I had no objection to the pro- 
posals of the Bengal Government , to. 
allow land on the Utbandi system to be 
a matter for contract, but I have strong 
objection to the Utbandi raiyat ^ing 
left as this Bill leaves him without Uny 
practical protection whatever.” 


•Bengal Govornnient’s letter No. 972 (T. R.), dated 
27th September^ 1883, addressed to the Government 
of India, par|M;^raph 8. ^ • 

t Bengal Government letter No. 1906 (T. R.), dated* 
15th September 1884, paragraphs 79 and 80. 

^ 9 
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In singling out Utbandi tenants for 
special disabilities in the matter of ac- 
quiring occupancy rights, the commit- 
tee’s views conformed to those expressed 
by two among the District Officers who 
were consulted. They were Sir C. C. 
Stevens of the 24-Parganas, who did not 
even advocate the accrual of occupancy 
rights which section 180 provided, and 
Mr. Taylor of Nadia, who considered 
that the system was beneficial to the rai- 
yats. The weight, however, which one 
may suppose the Committee should have 
attached to these views was to some ex- 
tent diminished by the fact that Sir 
C. C. Stevens was speaking not of 
N'adia, but of the 24-Pargana8, where 
he notes that the Utbandi area was daily 
becoming less and less; while Mr. Tay- 
lors’s report appeared to be at variance 
with previous expressions of his opinion 
in 1882, when he recommended the abo- 
lition of Utbandi in khas mahals on the 
.ground that this would extend cultiva- 
tion and improve agriculture. 

What doubtless gave the Committee 
the deciding impetus in the direction 
they took was the indigo interest. The 
Utbandi system was peculiarly accept- 
able to the indigo planters, not only be- 
cause it gave them the close control over 
the raiyats which was essential to secure 
the cultivation of a special crop, but be- 
cause the shifting of tenants fitted in 
with the rotation of crops which was a 
feature of indigo cultivation. At the 
time of the passing of the Bengal Ten- 
ancy Act the indigo interest was still 
strong i,n the districts, it was also strong 
on the Committee itself. It is more 
than a matter of conjecture that the 
special disabilities of the Utbandi raiyat 
were introduced into the Act under the 
influence of Mr. Griffeth Evans, who 
fille(j an important law office under the 
Crown at the time of the passing of the 
Act, who was a member of the Select 
Committee which considered the draft, 
and who publicly advocated the interests 
of the Indigo Industry in his speeches 
in Council. He was related by marriage 
to ^the Hills, one of the biggest indigo 
"families of Nadia. 

78. Special enquiry into the system 
In 1902>03. — Shortly after the new 
legislatiofi the Indigo Industry rapidly 
decayed; other crops which involved less 
rotation or shifting of tenants were sub- 
stituted and much of the utility of the 
system disappeared, There^ was no 
general disturbance, but kpparently a 


certain amount of irritation was making 
itself felt and in 1899 a remark in the 
Board’s Keport on the Administration 
of I,and Revenue attracted the atten- 
tion of Government and resulted in a 
detailed investigation by local executive 
and judicial officers. The results of the 
enquiry were reviewed by Mr. Finucane, 
then Commissioner of the Presidency 
Division.* The reports contain descrip- 
tions of the system made by previous 
olxservers, some typical instances of pre- 
vailing rates, and an estimate of the 
extent of the system based on the exami- 
nation of a considerable number of 
cess returns. They all agree in damn- 
ing the system. Mr. Finucane summa- 
rised the residts of the enquiry as 
follows : — (n) there appear to be several 
different systems which are all known as 
the Utbandi system; (b) the character- 
istic of all the different systems is that 
the tenant by law acquires no rights of 
occupancy in Utbandi land till he has 
held it for 12 years, and in practice 
never acquires these rights and has 
either to pay whatever rent the landlord 
chooses to demand or vacate the land; 
(c) the proportion of Utbandi lands to 
jnmai is much larger than is generally 
supposed, being 5 to 3; (d) the Tltbandi 
rates ar(' about doul)le tbe rates paid for 
jamai laud; and (e) the Utbandi system 
is one of purt' and siiuple rack renting. 

He suggested three possible remedies — 

(1) a survey tq be followed by the fixing 
of fair rents and the abolition of the 
system in lands no longer fallowed ; 

(2) an amendment of section 180, which 
would provide that after a fixed period 
the custom of letting lands on the 
Utbandi .system should be deemed not 
to prevail any longer and that all pro- 
visions of the Bengal Tenancy Act should 
apply; and (3) the Collector to be em- 
powered to declare that the custom had 
ceased to prevail in respect of parti- 
cular lands, in the same manner as was 
already provided for the case of char 
lands. 

None of these suggestions however 
were adopted. Government favoured 
at any rate for the time being a policy 
of laissez-faire; it was recognized that 
the system was theoretically objection- 
able, but it was'^lilso admitted even by its 
(mponents that tliere was no reason^ to 
fear agrarian trouble. The condition 

•Letter from CommiBsioner of the Presi^ncy 
Division to the Bperd of Revenue No. 169 Cott.i 
dated 4tii September 1902. 
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of the Nadia tenantry was also admitted- 
ly bad, but the blame for this had pre- 
viously been cast upon the unhealthy 
reputation of the district, and in the 
absence of really reliable and compre- 
hensive statistics, there was some hesi- 
tation in shifting the responsibility on 
to the system of land-tenure or in d^id- 
ing that immediate remedies in that 
direction were necessary. It was 
decided therefoi-e to postpone any fur- 
ther action until Government was in pos- 
session of the fuller information which 
would be collected as the district came 
under survey in the normal course of the 
provincial programme of settlement. 

. Before the Nadia sctthmient party 
came on the ground, however, the pro- 
blem had already been encountered by 
the Rajshahi .settlement along the diara 
lands on the south si<le of the Ganges 
both in Murshidabad and Nadia dis- 
tricts and it was after a conference 
between the representatives of Govern- 
ment and the landlords that the des- 
cription (pioted at the beginning of the 
chapter and eml)odied in the technical 
rules was drafted. 

70. Utbandi in the Nadia settle* 
ment operations. — Before dealing with 
details and figures it is convenient to 
summarise the important facts which 
have come to light during the recent 
operations. They are : — (1) the exis- 
tence of a large number of tenancies 
which pass under the nadie of Utbandi. 
but do not exhibit its essential character- 
istics. Since it is the latter and not the 
former criterion which must determine 
whether section 180 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act should a|)ply to such ten 
ancies, the settlement staff have had to 
divide them into two classes of (a) nomi- 
nal and (&) real Utbandi ; (21 the above 
distinction had been recognised by few 
landlords, the majority of whom either 
denied all occupancy rights to Utbandi 
tenants, or applied indiscriminately the 
limitation impovsed by section 180 on the 
accrual of occupancy rights, to real 
Utbandi tenancies, to which the system 
properly applied and to nominal 
Utbandi tenancies to which it did not; 
(3) on the other hand, tenants have not 
always realised the precarious nature 
of their interest in real Utbandi hold- 
ings. In many instances they have been 
accustomed for generations to return 
without interference to tjie same plots 
after ^ the interval of fallowing. It was 
only in very rare instances that tenants 


could prove this custom Ao have crystal- 
lized into a legal right, but throughout 
the district many landlords did not in 
practice exercise their right of interfer- 
ence with this customary re-entry. 
According to a, strict interpretation of 
the law, however, the position was fair- 
ly clear; unless he had acquired rights 
of occupancy, as soon as a tenant ceased 
to cultivate it, the land reverted to the 
poa.se8sion of the handlord and the tenant 
retained no lien on it. But in many 
pai’ts of the distinct, legal theory was 
contrary to local sentiment and u.sage, 
particularly in the west, where Utbandi 
plots are often treated as heritable; 
(4) the system originally associated wij-h 
poor soil, cyclical fallowing, and un- 
settled cultivation, has undergone 
changes where those conditions no longer 
exist. For instance, many j)lots are 
now nevei’ left fallow ; on the other hand 
tenants sometimes pay rent for them 
when they are Both these peculiarities 
were found to be consistent with thg 
persistence of real Utbandi because the 
process of annual measurement and 
asses.sment, though it has been modified, 
may be retained and the limits of the 
holding may change: (5) in the course of 
determining what rents were legal it 
was found that the system gave great 
. scope for unjustifiable enhancements, 
particularlv by devious manipulations of 
rates and standards of measurements; 
and (6) statistics have now been collec- 
ted which throw into projninence the 
heavy incidence of rents on land held 
under the system. 

80. The distinction between nominal 
and real Utbandi. — The word ITtbandi 
is liable to rather loose use. Before 
dealing with the di.stribution of the 
system and its effect on the tenantry it 
is necessary to refer to some of the 
different implications of the term and to 
deal with two distinctions ‘ regarding 
its use. The fir.st is between 
“ nominal ” and “ real Utbandi.” 
When the record came to be prepared 
this distinction soon appeared to be 
vital, because while both parties fre- 
quently spoke of. and regarded their, 
acreement as, “ Utbandi,” it often did 
not conform to the relationship known 
to the law by that name. After pro- 
longed discu^ions, the characteristics 
of the type of Utbandi as known to the 
law, were generally recognized and it 
only remained to apply the agreed 
criteria to, mark pff ^as real Utbandi 
those tenancifes which had the true legal ■ 
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incidents in cqmmon. Separate statis- 
tics were kept for each class, and this 
is apt to give, to what are described as 
“ nominal Utbandi ” tenancies a defi- 
nite character which they do not really 
possess. The term does not cover a 
separate class of tenancies with common 
characteristics distinguishable from 
ordinary raiyati holdings in the same 
way as they are distinguishable from 
“ real Utbandi.” “ Nominal Utbandi ” 
has no general legal incidents; it is 
simply the residuum of tenancies to 
whicH section 180 might primd facie 
apply, but does not. It is a tenancy 
which has failed to pass the tests of 
annual measurement and variability of 
holding, which are the agreed attributes 
of real Utbandi. Such a tenancy may 
be merely a decadent form of ordinary 
Utbandi, which has only just lost the 
essential characteristics of the latter, or 
it may be identical in every resp'ect with 
an ordinary raiyati, excT-pt that bv an 
"accident of local usage it is called either 
Utbandi or some similar term which is 
usually applied to tenancies of that 
kind. The methods by which the two 
classes were distinguished is fully dis- 
cussed in paragraph 80 but at the risk of 
repetition the following eeneral descrip- 
tion is given berp. It will V)e remember- 
ed that the two essential features of the ♦ 
svstern are : — («) the fluctuating 

character of the lands in the holdings; 
and (ft) the measurement or inspection 
made atjeast once a year, with a view to 
the assessment of rent. 

There were of course many cases where 
the te.s<s could be applied without diffi- 
cultv, that is, where the limits of the 
holding were admitted to be fixed or the 
landlords made no pretence of maintain- 
ing a .system of mea.surement. 

Two factors obscured the precise 
classification: — (1) tenants were often 
found to be payiner rent for fallow land 
and claiming a right of re-entry in the 
plots thev had previou.sly left for fal- 
lowing. Both of these peculiarities 
pointed to a holding of fixed limits which 
could not be Utbandi. vet where they 
"were also accompanied bv instances of 
part surrender,, it was clear that this 
did ‘satisfv the test of variation in the 
limits of , the holding; and {2) the differ- 
ent methods of assessment and measure- 
ment ■ were followed with varying 
degrees of simplicity and efficiency" and 
it was difficult to determine which of 
them passed the tdst of 4 “ kn annual 


measurement and assessment.” The 
Settlement Officer reported these pecu- 
liarities at the end of the first attesta- 
tion season and the following account is 
compiled from his reports. 

The view envisaged in the earlier re- 
ports is of an ebb and flow over an in- 
fertile tract, and the landlord appears 
in the picture as an active agent busied 
in keeping pac^e with the movement and 
translating it into bighas and rates and 
rent in his assessment papers. 

Now it was not uncommon to find that 
in the matter of abatement of rent for 
fallow land the initiative had passed 
from the landlord, but also that under 
certain circumstances rent was being 
realized for fallow land. The system 
of inspection in order to a.scertain the 
amount of cultivated land seldom pro- 
duces a record of fact and in some areas 
practically collapsed. As might be 
expected, it is in areas where the fertil- 
ity of the soil is sufficient to admit of 
settled cultivation, or where the pres- 
sure on the soil is sufficiently keen to in- 
duce tenants to pay rent for land even 
when fallow, that we find the landlords 
exchanging initiative for passivity and 
the traditional characteristics of Ut- 
bandi being effaced. The custom of a 
raiyat taking the landlord’s previous 
permission to cultivate at the beginning 
of each sea.son ha.s died out. But as the 
conver.se of that it is sometimes found 
that in a fertile tract landlords insist as 
a condition of abatement that the rai- 
yat should intimate to him land culti- 
vated in one ^ason which he does not 
intend to cultivate the coming season 
in order that the landlord may have time 
to let the land to another raiyat. A rai- 
yat failing to do thig must pay rent for 
the land though it be fallow." Another 
variety of circumstances under which 
raiyats are found to be paying rent for 
fallow land is where raiyats, either on 
account of the intrinsic value of the soil 
or of comparative pressure upon it 
prefer to pay rent for it when fallow to 
running the risk of its being given to 
another. Both the examples cited are 
cases where the Utbandi system is no 
longer justifiable and automatically 
tends to break down. 

Such tenancies differed from " the 
earlier views of Utbandi on which 
existing law, so far as it had been ex- 
pre^d in rulings, was based and some 
might perhaps have been classed straight 
away as r^l Utbandi. On the other 
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hand,, in order to avoid a contentious 
record it was felt safer not to rely on 
the payment of rent for fallow land, but 
to subordinate it, to the broader ques- 
tion of (l) the other incidents of the 
tenancy, and {£) the attitude of the 
landlord. 

As regards (1) it is an essential inci- 
dent of a real Utbandi tenancy that the 
raiyat has the right of surrendering any 
part of his holding which he no longer 
wants to keep and in such an event is 
relieved of paying rent for it. This is 
quite essential and is really a develop- 
ment of the traditional incident of the 
automatic abatement of rent for land 
which on inspection the landlord finds 
to be fallow. The principle is the 
same, but the landlord has receded from 
his more active role. Such a principle 
does not give authority to the landlord 
to collect rent for fallow Utbandi lands. 
It only means that the tenant, if he 
wants certain land to be reckoned as 
fallow for the purpose of assessment, 
must go the right way about it. 

So, in differentiating between an Ut 
bandi tenancy and one that had definite- 
ly passed out of that category officers 
were directed to look rather to this part 
surrender as an essential ingredient of 
real Utbandi than to the automatic re- 
lief of fallow land from asse.ssmcnt by 
field-to-field inspection. At the same 
time such a formula did not satisfy all 
the conditions of the case. It covered 
the traditionally fluctuating character 
of the Utbandi tenancy, but it did not 
satisfy the second condition, viz., that 
the onus, so to speak, is on the landlord 
by some definite reaction on his part to 
ascertain the amount of land under 
cultivation. 

The rules laid down as an essential 
feature of “ the measurement or inspec- 
tion made at least once a year with a 
view to the assessment of rent.” The 
inspections never record the exact state 
of things. They are executed bv a cor- 
rupt staff who often have to pav the 
landlord for the privilege of conducting 
them. The issue is a rhitta prepared 
after haggling with the tenants and the 
passage of pecuniary gratification from 
on4 side to the other. In the illusory 
ehai'acter of these chittas there are 
dflerent degrees, varying with the stabi- 
ility of the cultivation. Where the land 
is comparatively fertile ,and scarcely 
needs fallowing, one year’s chitta is pre- 
pared in the landlord’s cutcherry from 


last year’s and a few changes may be 
made on the application of the tenants 
to the cutcherry. Normally, however, 
the Utbandi Amin goes to the village 
with a copy of the previous year’s chitta 
and though he may not go to the field, 
he goes through a sort of informal 
attestation {mokahila as it is locally 
named) with the tenant and the help of 
the landlord’s local servant (called 
halsana) who is supposed to know what 
land each tenant has cultivated. These 
annual or tapashi chittas, as they are 
called, are bjised on what is known as 
the ekandaj chitta. At indefinite inter- 
vals of fronj 5 to 30 years the landlord 
arranges for the detailed survey of the 
village plot by plot. This survey is pre- 
pared by actual measurement. The 
annual chittas are copies of the la.st 
ekandaj chitta, but in the margin of 
each is noted the cro})s grown in each 
plot, the pos.sessor’s name and the plots 
that are fallow (fallow for the purpose 
of asses.sment) ; khatians are then pre-« 
pared showing the total ai'ca found in 
each tenant’s possession, the ])lot num- 
bers and the rent assessed. 

The illusory character of these annual 
chittas varies almost indefinitely. The ■ 
degree of genuine inspection in each case 
and the circumstances qf their picpara- 
tion are unascertainahle with any degree 
of accuracy. Though we have travelled 
far from a scrupulous assessment of rent 
on the area found to l)e cultivated after 
an equally .scrumilous inquiry if seemed 
right to recognize that in the changing 
and decadent character of the .system 
a landlord may still claim to have made 
good his ititention of retaining land as 
l^tbandi if (1) he retains an ekandaj 
chitta made by actual field-to-field 
measurement ; (2) he uses anninil chittas 
up to date based upon the ekandaj 
chitta : and (3) the rent demand of the 
tenants is liable to come under. an annual 
review according to the amount of land 
he retains purporting to have been .some- 
how ascertained and embodied in the 
chitta. 

Such tenancies, therefore, provided 
they exhibited also the right of part^ 
surrender, which was the test of Che 
first essential, namely, fluctuating nature 
of the holding, were considered also to 
have satisfied the .second of “.measHre- 
ment and inspection once a year ” and 
were cla.ssed as real Utbandi. 

In his general instructions to attesta- 
tion officers working. in the last two 
blocks, the'Settlement Officer cited three, 
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main types of nominal Utbandi tenan- 
cies. A copy of this section of the 
general insti’uctions is given in para- 
graph 12!) and reference to them will 
show the dilTerent character mtics of the 
various kinds of nominal lTtl)andi met 
with. So much foi‘ the lines on which 
the tests were applied. 

'Fho next ])oiTit is the result of the 
a];)i)lieation. Section 180, Bengal 
Tenancy Act, applies to “ a raiyat who 
in any part oF the country, where the 
custom of Utbandi prevails, holds land 
ordinar’ily under that custom and for 
the time being let tinder that custom 
etc.” 

• The procedure is, therefore, a pre- 
liminary classification of the tenancy as 
“ nominal ” or “ real ” Utbandi to see 
whether the 12- year rule has to be ap- 
jilied to the tenancy at all. If it turns 
out to he real Utbandi, each of the plots 
has to l)c considt'red and classified as 
“ those ordinarily held under' the cus- 
tom ” and those “ not ordinarily so 
held ” again in order to sec if the 12- 
year rule has to be a.}>plied. Finally 
to those “ ordinarily so held ”, the 12- 
yea.r rule must be applied to determine 
if occupancy rights have accrued. The 
plot may fall into cither of the branches 


largely tempered, by the fact that many 
tenants were in practice allowed to 
return again and again to the same plots 
after fallowing. In the matter of rent 
assessment however theory and practice 
coincided. The taxation of enterprise 
by applying higher rates to better crops, 
tlie ha rassment of periodical assessment 
and the uncertainty of liabilities were 
more universal and more injurious to 
the tenant than his legal insecurity of 
tenures. It followed from this, that any 
change in the law which granted legal 
security of tenures, but placed no res- 
triction on liability to rent demands was 
an empty boon. 

82. The main legal incident; the 
question of the right of re-entry. — The 

history of the discussions by which the 
legal incidents were determined is re- 
lated elsewhere. Of these legal inci- 
dents secmrity of tenure was the most 
important to the tenant and he fought 
for it by laying claim to the right of 
re-entry upon fallow land after the 
period of fallowing. In other words 
from the tenant’s point of view there 
was no vari.ation of holding. Accord- 
ing to him his rights in his land under 
cultivation were secured by his payment 
of rent for them; his rights in the land, 
which was lying fallow and for which 
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81. Distinction between Utbandi as 
a legal tenure and Utbandi as a method 
of rent assitesment. — The second import- 
ant distinction is between Utbandi as a 
legal tenure and Utbandi as a method 
of rent asse.s,sment. As the Director of 
Land Records pointed out in forwarding 
the de]iartment’s proposals for legisla- 
, tioci, this distinction was of fundamental 
importance in determining remedies for 
the defects of the system. The tenants’ 
disabilities, so Far as they arose from 
the* theoretical legal incidents of the 
svstern were less in,iurious in practice 
than they might appear in theory. For 
instance, the harshness of withholding 
occupancy rights, until land had been 
continuously cultivated for 12 years was 


he paid no rent, were dormant, but 
since it also, as he contended, remained 
part of his holding, he was entitled to 
cultivate it as soon as he was prepared 
to pay rent for it. This claim was not 
raised universally, indeed it would have 
been preposterous where tenants were 
continually cultivating new lands, but 
wherever cultivation became less shift- 
ing, wherever recultivation of the same 
plots by the same tenants became more 
and more a matter of fixed • routine, the 
claim was more plausible. Finally where 
the same tenant invariably returned to 
the same land after its period of rest, 
there was in a, sense no variation of hold- 
ing and no logical reason why the tenant 
should be more strictly treated in the 
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matter of occupancy rights than the 
halhasila tenant, whose position ap- 
peared to be identical. The difficulty 
lay in the variety of conditions en- 
countered. Two extreme and two inter- 
mediate examples will illustrate this. 

(1) For the purpose of indigo cultiva- 
tion we found the landlord in a few 
cases letting out tracts of land in strips 
running, say, east and west one year; 
the next year his land would be let out 
in strips running north and south. 
Whether this is done in the interests of 
cultivation or with some ulterior motive 
it is clear that the association of a ten- 
ant with any of his plots cannot extend 
beyond one year. There is no question 
of “ no variation in the limits of hold- 
ing ” viewed over a series of years, be- 
cause even the identity of the holding 
cannot be said to persist for more than 
one. 

(2) At the other end of the scale we 
find cases where, though there is abate- 
ment of rent for fallow land and a 
system of measurement to ascertain it, 
tenants return after the period of 
fallowing to the same plots they culti- 
vated before; they never pay salami, or 
obtain specific permission to do so, and 
no instance is ever known of a tenant 
surrendering one plot and of its being let 
out to another raiyat.* The right of re- 
entry is definitely established. This is 
halhasila nominal IJtbandi and occu- 
pancy rights accrue in the ordinary way. 

(3) One intermediate type is very 
close to the last. It was extremely com- 
mon in the west of the district which I 
describe as Tract III in paragraph 94. 
It occurs where the soil needs frequent 
rest and there is competition for tenants 
rather than land. The tenant again 
takes no specific permission to return to 
|iis old land after fallowing and pays no 
salami to do so. He has been known to 
transfer his plots by sale and the land- 
lord to put them up and to buy them in 
auction. The holding made up of the 
fallow and the cultivated land is heri- 
table and the land is never taken for a 
fixed period. Everything points to a 
holding of fixed limits at any rate if 
viewed over a series of years. But if 
the landlord can prove instances where 
tenants have surrendered individual 
plots or where plots have been taken 
from one tenant and let oyt without op- 
position to another, the limits of the 
holding are capable of variation, and 


in law it is real Utbandi subject to sec- 
tion 180. 

(4) The other intermediate type is one 
in which the limits of the holding are 
not effaced every year as in (1), nor are 
so nearly rigid as in (3), but in which 
part surrender and deliberate shifting 
of a tenant from one plot to another oc- 
curs more or less frequently according 
as increased competition for land or the 
policy of the landlord sugge.sts. This, 
too, is of course real Utbandi. Except 
where shifting is general, the tenants 
claimed the right of re-entry in this 
type as well as in the last : ai? the whole 
classification is rather indeterminate, no 
statistics arc available to show the exterit 
of a genuine belief in the right <)f re- 
entry. In all the last three types abate- 
ment of rent for fallow land is the ten- 
ant’s legal right, because it is real Ilt- 
bandi. In practice he may not avail 
himself of this if he w'ants to keep a 
lien on the land. « j 

The fact of the matter was that not 
only were the conditions sufficiently 
complex to Tuake the ap|)lication of any 
])rinciples .somewhat difficult, but the 
principles to be applied were themselves . 
in dispute. The right of re-entry was 
a matter that in ])ractice was not com- 
monly disputed, simply because it was 
regulated by practice, but as .sotm as it 
became a question of crystallizing it in 
a record, all sorts of doubts regarding 
the historical and legal aspects of this 
indeterminate custom hardened into dis- 
putes. The landlords were dead 
against the admission as a legfjl right 
of what in many cases they never dis- 
puted as a customary concession. 

The right of re-entry they opposed on 
historical and legal grounds. On his- 
torical grounds they contended that Ut- 
bandi lands were in origin khas kha^nar 
land inviolate from the intrusion of any 
permanent rights by outsiders. 

But Nadia has long ago been broken 
into definite fields bounded by ails. 
Cultivation does not take place by 
ploughing in a vast internally undiffer- 
entiated Utbandi math. Nor is it tJ*ue*^ 
of the system to-day that there is in 
each estate a definite rfrea of unappro- 
priated landlord’s khas land which, he 
has always let out in Utbandi. There 
is no distinction historically maintained * 
between Utbandi and jamai land. On 
the one hand Utbandi land is contract- 
ing by the. leasing ^utf of land in jamai 
and on the other it is extending by the’ 



absqrplibil by. J^p^l6r4s of jamai land 
and releasing of tlii»-i*( Utbapdi, ftnd 
ithere is no reason to suppose that this 
, prbqess is new or that it is not as old as 
t|ja tJtbandi custom itself. 

6n legal jgrounds the landlords relied 
on Beni Madhab Chakravarty versus 
'Bl}uban Mohan Biswas (Lai Joumed, 
C’aleutta, 393) and other earlier cases, 
contending tliat the tenant’s connection 
with the land ceased when it became 
IKitit and he could not count that period 
towards his 12 years’ continuous posses- 
sion. The correct view of the law was 
not absolutely clear, because even in 
Beni Madhab ’s case the language of 
the Judges showed that they were 
reluctant to detine the incidents of Ut- 
hahdi with any exactness and an earlier 
case of 1873 “ Premanunda Ghosh 
versus Surendra Nath Ray ” (W.R. 

XX, 329) was against the landlords. 
The balance of opinion, however, lay in 

• their favour and though not convinced 
of its justice the Settlement Officer 
reluctantly agreed to enter on real Ut- 
bandi khntians the remark “ the land 
when fallow reverts to the khas posses- 
sion of the landlord ”. The reason was 
that we had to record existing facts and 
in some cases they were difficult to 
square with th6 original departmental 
view : from the nature of the system, 
the tenant had no means of translating 

■ into specific acts his claim to carry pos- 

* ses^on of the lands over the period they 
wel’6 left fallow, while some landlords 
sei^d £he opportunity to strengthen 
their position by letting out the grazing 
rights bn fallow lands. 

At the same time we felt that such an 
entry in the record was opposed to the 
intentions of those who framed section 
180, They could surely not have meant 
that occupancy rights would be for ever 
barred in TTtbandi lands, which is what 
would happen unless land was continu- 
,ously cultivated, an hypothesis which 
was inconsistent with the view of Ut-’ 
bandt cultivation prevalent at the time, 

"83. Description of the area dealt 
*'wnh by the Nadia settlement and the 
distilbution of Utbandi over it It is 

^ not of* course possible to show on a neap 
..the actual site of Utbandi cultivation, 
because so far from being confined to 
compaiSt .^blocks of country it is inter- 
spersed ih every village in which it 
vwjeufs with jamai lands. An attempt 
has been made in' the map ^ which will be 
'fo^nd at-*the end of the volume to 
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•‘indicate Its distribution by drawing to 
scale in each thana a circle which 
repr^elfits the exact area held in thftt 
thana under j^iominal and real Utbandi 
together. « 

The extent to which land requires 
fallowing is an important factor in the 
distribution of the system. Another 
map shows in graduated colours the 
percentage of Fallow land to land 
capable of cultivation. 

The district falls naturally into fo0 
tracts which differ in the .distribution 
of Utbandi and the peculiarities it 
exhibits. Starting in the north-east 
corner — 

Tract I. — Contains those thanas 
through which the main lino of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway passes or 
which fall to the east of it :- 

( 1 ) Khoksha. 

( 2 ) Kumarkhali. 

( 3 ) Kushtia. 

( 4 ) Mirpur. 

( 5 ) Alamdanga. 

( 6 ) Chuadanga. 

( 7 ) dibannagar. 

( 8 ) Krishnaganj. 

( 9 ) Dumui’huda. 

( 10 ) Hanshkhati. 

This area, generally speaking, is the 
most fertile part of the district and as 
pressure on the soil is not much heavier 
than in the central area the condition 
of the people is distinctly better. In 
the western and southern thanas the 
soil, though light, is not so easily 
exhausted as on the western side of 
Nadia and can, in consequence, grow 
more of exhausting crops such as jute 
and sugarcane; periodic fallowing;, 
therefore, is not common. Toward the 
east in the thanas of Kushtia, Khokhsa 
and Kumarkhali the soil becomes 
progressively heavier and richer until 
conditions approximate to those of 
Eastern Bengal. 

In this block the total area under 
Utbandi of both kinds averages little 
over 5 per cent, of the total area and 
considerably more than half the area 
held under the system is under nominal 
Utbandi. Even in thanas Hanshkhali, 
Darmurhuda* and Krishnaganj which 
merge into tract IV the area held 
under nominal Utbandi is considerable; 
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in the other thanas the proportion of 
nominal to real Utbandi is greater. In 
i Kushtia Utbandi is negligible and in 
Kumarkhali and Khoskn^a it disappears 
altogether. In Utbandj lands ( nominal 
and real ) of this tract occupancy rights 
have been recorded in about 75 per cent, 
of this area. 

Trcect II . — On passing south down 
the railway an entirely different set of 
fiscal conditions are encountered in 
,||hanas south of Ranaghat, Chakdah 
and Harin^hata. Here there is a con- 
siderable "proportion of rich black soil, 
which yields valuable crops such as 
tobacjco, chilli and a.man, but malaria 
has depopulated many village sites 
with the result that the encroaching 
jungle brings more malaria and adds 
impetus to deterioration in a vicious 
circle. The country, tliough badly 
drained, gains something from the 
silt off the higher lands and this, com- 
bined with a lighter |)ress\ire on the 
soil, has made fallowing very rare. 

There is no real Utbandi at all in 
this block and even those tenancies 
recorded as nominal Utbandi showed 
none of the counterfeit imitations of 
variation of holding and annual assess- 
ment which made distinction between 
nominal and real diflicult elsewhere. 
It was simply an' ordinary raiyati 
holding, but by Iwal custom it was 
terminated at the will of the landlord. 

j 

Tract III . — Returning north up the 
branch line of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway one passes into block TIT 
containing thanas Kaliganj, Nakashi- 
para, Nabadwip, Krishnagar and 
Santipur and part of Tehatta. Much 
of the land is fallow. It lies high 
except for occasional depressions which 
mark the course of former rivers. The 
high land is of sandy soil where ans 
and r(ibi crops are grown for three 
years and then the land lies fallow. 
In the depressions aman paddy, both • 
transplanted and broadcast, is grown 
every year. This block is the home of 
Utbandi. It covers a percentage of the 
whole area of the thanas which varies 
from 26 per cent, in Santipur to 43 
per cent, in Nakashipara. The relative 
prevalence of the system to other 
methods of tenure is even greater than 
these figures suggest, because in these 
thanas ^ per cent of the total area 
against an average in ’other parts of 
the district of 10 to 15 per cent, is 
retained in the Khash possession of 


landlords and ^nure-holders ' and not 
let Qut at all. ^ ’ 

Real Utbandi, is of course, the more 
fcommon type; while in Tract I it is not' 
as prevalent as nominal Utbandi, here 
in thanas Krishnagar it is 2^ times as 
numerous, Nakashipara 3^ times, and 
Kaliganj 5^ times. ’■ 

Naturally, too, the accrual of occu- 
pancy rights is rarer than in the other 
blocks : contrasted with block I where 
75 per cent., of the Utbandi area is sub- 
ject to occupancy rights, here they no- 
where extend to half and in real 
Utbandi lands they are recorded in only 
a quarter of the area. 

The pressure on the soil is light and 
competition for land not particularly 
keen, except by the river side. For this 
reason tenants usually return without 
opposition to the lands they had left 
fallow. It was this which gave rise to 
the claim of the right of re-entry, which ^ 
has l)een discussed elsewhere. It was 
only in this block that the right was 
ever successfully established. Where it 
was the tenancy is indistinguishable 
from the lialhat<hili of Behar and Malda. 
This type III nominal Utbandi was* 
relatively very rare and occurred in no 
more than about a dozen villages. It 
may be noted that in this block Utbandi 
gave no signs of extending. 

Tract IV . — Contains the police- 
stations in the north and centre of the 
districts: — 

Tehatta (east of the Meherpur. 

Jellanghi). , 

Karimpur. Chapra. 

Daulatpur. Parts of 

Krishnagar. 

Gangni. Damurhuda. 

As may be supposed from 'its position 
between the extreme types of east and 
west, it is less homogeneous than the 
others, b\it apart from a heavier pres- 
sure on the soil it is very similar to 
Tract III. A good deal of land is com- 
paratively fertile, for the good padd;^ 
producing Kalanter area of Murshidai- 
bad laps over, though ‘with diminishing 
fertility, into parts of Karimpur and 
Tehatta than.as, and is continued ^outh 
in a line of bhils through thanas Gangni* 
and Meherpur. 

The two southern thanas of Meherptor 
and Chaprj^ except !n the bhil depres- 
sidlis, suffer, though in a lesser degree ' 

• io 



from the? lightntfs^ of sjjil ■ 
cal of the tracts %est of the Jellalighi. , 
There is a good deal of water-logged 
country in Gangni, not favourable to 
cultivation, but on the whole the general 
tendency to better conditions as one goes 
eastward is maintained in that side of 
Meljerpur, Gangni and the whole of 
Daulatpur. 

■ There is a consensus of opinion that 
despite the 13 per cent, decrease in popu- 
lation revealed by the census figures, 
the increased price of agricultural pro- 
duce and the pressure of economic neces- 
sity are leading to an increase in the 
area brought under the plough. Even 
thfe majority of resident bhadralok have 
cultivation which they work either in 
- bkag or by hired laboui’. While the 
tenants as in block III claimed the 
right of re-entry, particularly in the 
southern part of this block instances of 
shifting with the deliberate object of 
t barring the accrual of occupancy rights 
became more noticeable. In this tr«act 
economic conditions making for stability 
have not been pronounced enough, as 
they have been in the south and east 
blocks, to prevent the growth of 
'Utbandi, or to kill it when it grew. On 
the other hand, they are settled enough 
to be making • for its decadence, 
and its contimied existence is not econo- 
mically justified to the same extent that 
it is in parts of the sterile area in block 
III:: This unhealthy state of transi- 
tion is reflected in the relations 
between landlord and tenant which may 
definitely be said to be worse in this 
block than any other. The position has 
been accentuated by the landlord’s action 
in expropriating raivats and convert- 
ing them into Utbandi, a feature which 
was not traceable in the eastern block. 

The percentage of area under Utbandi 
is^ high. From Tehatta 43 per cent, 
(this* includes also the area west of the 
river) to Gangni and Daulatpur 17 per 
cetot. and 18 per cent., and it is almost 
^tirely real Utbandi. In Chapra there 
is -fi®’ -nominal Utbandi, in Meherpur 
only 1^ 36th of the total Utbandi area 
•iv nominal, and in the other thanas the 
pitfpbrtion is not much larger. 

The extent to which occupancy rights 
Khve been acquired in the Utbandi lands 
of both kinds is midway between tract 
IJJ on the west and tract I on the east. 
In the former it did not amount any- 
where to half the area, in the latter it 
was about th^;ee-quarters. Here it is 
.just over^ half/f - * 


' 64. Review of the extent of 
Utbandi . — Taking Nadia district as a 
whole exclusive of areas surveyed by the 
Rajshahi party — (1) the total area sur- 
veyed by the Nadia Settlement Party 
was 1,646,244 acres ; (2) of this {a) nomi- 
nal Utbandi recorded in 4 per cent, of 
the total area surveyed was 73,914 acres, 
(b) real Utbandi recorded in 15 per cent, 
of the whole area surveyed was 252,173 
acres, (c) total of (a) and (5), 19 per 
cent, of the whole area; equals 326,087 
acres; (3) (a) in 45 per cent, of real 
Utbandi lands occupancy rights were 
recorded, i.e., in 114,922 acres, (6) in 
88 per cent, of nominal Utbandi lands 
occupancy rights were recorded, i.e., in 
65,660 acres, (e) in 55 per cent, of nomi- 
nal and real Utbandi lands occupancy 
rights were recorded, i.e., in 180,582 
acres; and (4) (a) non -Utbandi lands 
let out to raiyats amounted to 651,995 
acres, (&) in 98 per cent, of this occu- 
pancy rights were recorded, i.e., in 
640,716 acres. 

In all cases lands “ not ordinarily ” 
held as Utbandi have been included in 
real Utbandi. 

Items 1, 2 and 4 are worth noting for 
compari.son with the estimates given in 
the reports after the enquiry of 1902. 
There it is said that land held under 
Utbandi exceeded that of land held 
under jamai settlement in the propor- 
tion 5 : 3. According to our statistics 
taking nominal and real together the 
proportion is 3 Utbandi, 6 jamai. 

It is probable that the estimates of 
1 902 which were based on the examina- 
tion of a limited number of returns and 
those from areas where the system was 
specially prevalent exaggerated the pre- 
valence of Utbandi. Hut the difference 
is so marked as to furnish prettv reli- 
able proof that the tenure was shrinking 
considerably between 1902 and the re- 
cent operations. There was also evi- 
dence that in the 20 years previous to 
the 1902 enquiries there had been large 
conversions in Gangni and Karimpur 
thanas of Utbandi into jamai lands. 

At the time of the operations of the 
total raiyati area 33 per cent, was known 
at Utbandi; the percentage actually re- 
corded as “ real Utbandi ” was 25 per 
cent, the extent to which this area has 
been further decreased by the effect of 
the recent Utbandi Amendment Act is 
given in paragraph 90. 

85. Incidence of rent on lands held 
under the system.— Apart from the 



general association of poor soil and thci 
necessity of fallowing with the develop- 
ment of Utbandi, there is no distinction 
between the quality of lands held under 
that system and in jamdi. They lie 
interspersed side by side in the same 
village and where Utbandi is common, 
a raiyat’s lands may be held entirely 
under the one system or the other or he 
may hold under both. Security of 
tenure may induce him to lavish more 
care on his raiyati, but this does not 
mean that he ordinarily has full liberty 
to select good lands with a fixed rent on 
which to grow his more remunerative 
crops. Where competition for land is 
at all keen, cultivation of the more valu- 
able crops inevitably flows over into the 
Utbandi lands with the result that the 
incidence of rent automatically increases 
by the application of a higher rate to a 
more valuable crop. This is bad 
enough where rates are long established 
and generally accepted, but it is a great 
deal worse when it is manipulated by 
a landlord bent on enhancement. A 
reclassification of the crops accompanied 
by the introduction of new classes rouses 
less opposition than a direct increase 
in rents, because it is less obvious, and 
there is no limit except the ingenuity of 
the landlord, to the extent to which this 
process can be pushed. When a rate 
is im})osed on wild apples (nona) and 
wild reeds, when even cocoanut leaves 
which are used in making broom sticks 
and hhati plants which ^row wild and 
whose ashes are used by the poor classes 
for washing clothes, do not escape the 
landlord’s rake in collections, it is not 
surprising that the list of special rates 
is a long one. Some r ates have no con- 
nection with the cultivation of the land; 
for instance, the tenant often has to pay 
an additional (‘harge for every hut he 
raises in his homestead, another instance 
is a special rate on houses which con- 
tain a handloom. These are really 
abwabs and very thinly disguised. The 
following is a list of the commoner rates 
in. vogue : — 

1. Nal (aus and am an). 

2. Boara {aman only). 

3. Boro. 

i. Boro seedlings. 

5. Jute. 

6. Brinjal. 

7. Marich or chilly. 

8. Haridra. 

9. Plantain. 


IQ. ,;. J3ifferant vegetables eacjS with & 
rate. ’ • v 
11. Khicha (rahi crop). 


12. 

Asha (ploughing but nOt sOwing). 

13. 

Betel grove. 

14. 

Tobacco. 


15. 

16. 
17. 

Bastu. ^ 

Udbastu, 

Dhakal. 

^ Different parts of 

1 the homesteads 

18. 

Dihi (high land). 

19. 

Ditches. 


20. 

Threshing floor. 

21. 

Thatching gra.ss. 

22. 

23. 

Patel. 

Tenga. 

Kind of reeds 

24. 

Bamboos. 


25. 

Mangoes. 


26. 

Jack fruits. 

27. 

Mango shoots. 

28. 

Jack fruit shoots. 

29. 

Tamarind. 


30. 

Toddy palm. 

31. 

Date palm. 


32. 

Cocoanut. 


33. 

Bel. 


34. 

Kod Bel. 


35. 

36. 

Sugarcane. 

Gab. 


37. 

Ata (sort of 

wild apple). 

38. 

Lemon. 


39. 

Plum. 


40 

Brick house. 


It is difficult to show the precise inci- 
dence of real Utbandi rent as compared 
with janiai lands, because in real 
Utbandi khatians the rates and not the 
total rent, had to be recorded. For 
nominal Utbandi, the statistics at» the 
end of the report show the* total rent 
recorded for the appropriate area in 
each thana, and from this the average 
incidence can be calculated. Both in 
“ nominal ” and “ real ” the figures' are, 
for legal rent and the rate had often to ' 
be cut down at attestation. For in^ 
stance, in a plot in which occupdiicy 
riglit has accrued in, say, 1318, wq find 
Rs. 2 being realised for jute. The jute 
rate was introduced in 1320. .Therefore . 
the rate of Rs. 2-8 must be disallowied • 
for that plot. When it is remembered 
that many landlords recognized no, dis- 
tinction between rofil a^d nominal 
Utbandi of even the accrual of ocpupancy. 
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rights under section IBO it will ' be 
realized that the rent demand was often 
in practice greater than the figures given 
here indicate. On the other hand, col- 
lusion with the landlord’s staff may also 
make the effective demand much less by 
showing as fallow, land which was really 
cultivated. It is a common argument 
of those who defend the Utbandi system 
that high rates are compensated by the 
extremely low rates of jamai lands. 
Jamai rates for the whole district of 
Nadia (exclusive of the part done by 
the Rajshahi party) work out at 
Rs .2-7-3 per acre. This figure is not 
high compared with the exceptional 
areas of, say, Tamlook and Ghatal thanas 
iii Midnapore, but they are not low as 
compared with Contai of that district, 
where embankments have to be main- 
tained or Faridpur or the adjoining 
district of Jessore, and the soil in Nadia 
is distinctly poorer. The figures are 
given below for comparison : — 

Nadia, Faridpur. 

Rs. A. p, Rs. A. r. 

Settled and occu- Settled RaiyatH 2 9 2 

paney whole ^ « o Oecuj)an(;y . . 2 10 0 

area ..273 


Midnapore, • Jeaeore. 

fe. A. i\ Rb, a. p, 

Tamlook . . 5 8 4 Magura . . 2 5 2 

Ghatal . . 0 4 4 Narail . . 2 6 7 

Contai . . 2 10 9 Jhonidah . . 2 5 4 

, Bangaon . . 2 4 6 

Sadar .. 2 10 8 

Compared with these jamai rates, 
nominal Utbandi rates in the different 
area work out as follows : — 

Nominal Nominal 

Utbandi Utbandi* 

with non- 

ofc^tipancy occupancy, 
rights. 

Rs. A. p. Rs. A. p. 
Over the whole area .. 3 7 7 3 16 9 

It is not possible to give the pre- 
cise incidence in real Utbandi because 
we have no total Imnp rent to corre- 
late with the total area, but we kept a 
rent note for each village which shows 
the prevalent rates and, by striking an 
average; over a very large number of 
villages, have arrived at a figure which, 
I believe, can be taken as approximately 
correct. This is shown below for the 
whole district and also tract by tract : — 


Real Uthandi. 
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The multiplicity of rates points the 
way to the realization of abwabs and 
the Settlement Officer reported of the cen- 
tral block in 1920 : “ With the honour- 
able exception of the Maharaja Bahadur 
of Nadia, all the bigger landlords 
realised extensive abwabs, the tenant 
pays an average of 4 annas to 8 annas 
of his rent in abwabs. 1 have noticed 
that the prevalence of these illegal 
exactions coincides with the prevalence 
of Utbandi ” and the inevitable infer- 
ence, I am afraid, is that landlords 
take advantage of the legally insecure 
status of their Utbandi raiyats. In the 
south where there is no Utbandi, 
abwabs are not realised, or if at all, on 
a very trifling scale. Some of the 
exactions are ingenious, the realization 
for the right of weighing goods (Koyal) 
is found in the north-west, but the most 
cynical realization 1 have encountered 
is kabnla hhikasha, a contribution 
levied by one good lady to meet the 
expenses of her charity. 

86 . The abuses, to which in working 
the system, is liable. — The common system 
adopted by the landlords in preparing 
their assessment and maintaining their 
accounts has been described. The 
landlord’s staff are usually ill-paid and 
sometimes not paid at all, the lower 
grades especially subsist either upon 
recognized fees from the tenants, whose 
lands they measui-e, or unrecognised 
bribes paid to secure favourable assess- 
ment. If a tenant is prepared to pay, 
he can get his area undei’ crop reduced. 
The excess may be returned as fallow 
or tacked on to the holding of the less 
fortunate tenant, who does not pay, for 
the Amin cannot tamper with the area 
of the mauza as a whole which is 
known. By this process the poorer or 
more honest tenant suffers with the 
landlord. 

It is obvious that in these circum- 
stances the tenant is in considerable un- 
certainty as to what his proper rent 
demand is, and has little chance of 
realizing whether his legal rights have 
been ignored or if he does realize it, of 
asserting them with success in the 
courts. This confusion is worse con- 
founded by the system of crediting pay- 
ments by the tenant. First, all abwabs, 
whether for the landlord or his staff, 
are deducted from the sum tendered. 
Then the Utbandi rent is'taken and, if 
anything is left over, that sum is 


^edited against the raiyati rent. It 
is not, therefore, a matter of surprise 
that raiyati holdings > -are frequently 
sold up foi arrears. For an unscrupu- 
lous landlord this provided an easy way 
of extending the area of Utbandi. The 
Settlement Officer reported on this in- 
his annual repoi t of 1920 : — “ Though 
the expropriation of raiyati land and 
its conversion to Utbandi is proved 
the figures to have been less than my 
anticipations, it is in much greater, 
evidence than in A block, the process 
goes on moreover in a way that cannot 
always be detected. Jamai lands found 
in excess on remeasurement are thrown 
into the Utbandi stock, so that we find 
entered as Utbandi in the landlords’ 
papers, unspecified fractions of plots T 
had to stop objection officers from mak- 
ing small hatta plots in the map in 
conformity with these entries because, 
of course, the whole thing is a fraud. 
One attestation officer’ had to reject the 
landlords’ pajrers, because their accept-* 
ance involved the diminution of the 
raiyati holdings (jamas) to incredibly 
small dimensions, w'hich a second officer 
reports that in two mauzas of thana 
Tehatta (Kurulgachi and Chilakhali) 
tenants intentionally allowed their 
holdings to be sold for arrears of rent 
and took resettlemen’t in Utbandi, 
because in the absence of jairuibandis 
the landlord has included most of the 
jamai land in his Utbandi chittas leav- 
ing the jamai areas too small for the 
rents they bore ”. 

As an instance of the manner in 
which the standard of measurelnent is 
manipulated to secure enhancements the 
following from the T’e])ort for the pi’e- 
vious year may be quoted : — “ They try 
to insinuate a smaller standard of 
measures For this they prepare the 
way by distributing hatchittas showing 
the shorter measure. They then may 
sue for arrears of rent, mentioning on 
the plaint the measure they are seeking 
to introduce. They need not actually 
measure the fields with this new measure, 
but they change the dimensions of the 
plots in the annual chittas. We h^e* 
traced this process because sometimes we 
cannot detect mistakes 'made in sulmiit- 
ting the new dimensions for old, , or 
plots where the Amin has forgotten to 
make the change. Then the raiyat finds 
his payments increasing. The raiyat 
seldom understands the coinplex calcula- 
tions by wiii<;h his* refit is ajrrived at, 



as often as not the landlords succeed 
in securing a permanently enhanced 
rent roll by these devious methods. Let 
me quote a case in point. In a certain 
village the old rate for arable land was 
Re. 1-1. Direct enhancement raised it 
to Re. 1-9. Then the landlord dis- 
covered a better class of land which he 
assessed at Re. 1-14. Then a super class 
was discovered which was assessed at 
Rs. 2-2. Not satisfied with this, the 
landlord introduced as special rates 
Rs. 2-8 for jute and Rs. 3 for plantain 
groves. The result is that to-day there 
are many tenants whose arrears of rent 
have accumulated up to Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 1,000. Simultaneously with the dis- 
covery of new classes of land, there is a 
tendency for the preferential rates 
vdiich were formerly in vogue to dis- 
appear. On the first year after fallow- 
ing it is usual to grow only rahi crops, 
and the assessment for that used to be 
half the full assessment for arable land. 

* This has, in some estates, been already 
abolished and all cultivation is being 
assessed at the full rates. Again a 
raiyat cultivating portion of a plot is 
often now made to pay the full 
assessment of the plot. In * fact, 
we see that in the hands of the 
unscrupulous among the landlords the 
privileges of the Utbandi raiyat are 
being taken away one by one, while the 
disabilities have remained 

It is ^difficult to indicate the abuses 
which ' do arise without creating a 
false imjiression of the system as a 
whole. * It is not suggested that many 
of them are rampant in all estates. 
There are cases where the tenant have 
been enjoying their lands at customary 
village rates which have not been 
changed for genei'ations and where 
they are perfectly satisfied with things 
as they ave. 'Fhc complexity of the 
system in working means that most 
landlords are unawai’e of what goes on 
and are powerless to stop it if they do. 
Where supervision of the landlords’ 
servants is lax and it generally is, or 
^wjjere they are inadequately paid and 
they generally are, the temptation to 
resort to one or. other of the ahiises 
mentioned is too strong to be resisted. 

« 

To sximmarize the evil effects of the 
present system are : — (1) it puts a pre- 
mium on .di.shonesty by encouraging the 
raiyat and the cutcherry staff to cheat 
.the landlord and the* pooref or more 


scrupulous tenanti (e) it puts a dis- 
count on enterprise, by taxing the cul- 
tivation of more valuable crops and 
giving no securitj^ of tenure; (S) it 
often leaves the raiyat in a perpetual 
state of uncertainty of his true liability ; 
so that even if he knows what his rights 
are, he would have difficulty in proving 
them ; and (4) it has been stated above 
that before the settlement operation 
many landlords did not recognize the 
distinction between real and nominal 
ITtbandi or the proper application of 
section 180. It is doubtful how far 
they will do so in the future. The 
indefinite legal character of Utbandi 
and the difficulty of the application of 
the 12 years’ continuous rule has, there- 
fore, taken away the general protection 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act from the 
nominal Utbandi tenant to whom sec- 
tion 180 was not intended to apply, 
while the real Utbandi tenant has 
failed to secure even the limited protec- 
tion which section 180 should give. 

87. Proposals for legislation and the 
Utbandi Act. — The defects of the 
Utbandi system were emphaisized in the 
lirst annual reports and Mr. Pringle had 
at an early stage put forward certain 
proposals incliuling the provision of 
statutoi-y machinery for the conversion 
of Utbandi into janiai tenancies. Sug- 
gestions for legislation gradually took 
shape in the course of discussions be- 
tween the Director of Land Records, the 
Settlement Officer and the Maharaja of 
Nadia, who at that time represented the 
non official interests. It was extremely 
fortunate that the informal moulding of 
these proposals coincided with the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to con- 
sider the revision of the Tenancy Act. 
It was equally fortunate that the latter 
decided that the Nadia problem was 
purely local and had better be tackled by 
a sub-committee without involving it in 
the delay which so controversial a 
measure as the general revision of the 
tenancy law involved. The result was 
that a sub-committee with a very experi- 
enced personnel, both official and non- 
official, investigated the whole problem. 
Their recommendations were reviewed 
in a Government resolution No. 1095 
L.R., dated 3rd February 1923, which 
is printed in Appendix VI T. 

Apart from conversion there were 
three alternatives : — {1) to define 
Utbandi and its legal incidents in 
greater particular in the Act and thus 
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conserve certain de£biite privileges at- 
taching to the tenancy in the Act, or 
(^) to eliminate any special privileges, 
and (3) to leave tne act practically 
alone. 

The most far-reaching of these pro- 
posals was No. 2 which aimed at plac- 
ing the tenant so far as security of 
tenure was concerned on an equality 
with an ordinary raiyat. There was a 
good deal to be urged in support of this. 
It might be said that it cannot be 
believed the framers of the Act intended 
that in spite of the association of a 
tenant and his successors with a parti- 
cular plot for generations the mere acci- 
dent of fallowing vsbould deprive liim of 
occupancy rights, that in many ca.se8 the 
entry “ lands, if fallow, revert to the 
landlords khash ” rested on nothing but 
a legal fiction; and that it is by no meam 
beyond doubt that the Judges would up- 
hold this legal fiction. It might also be 
shown that the abatement of rent for 
fallow land was not such a great con- 
cession — since rates are high — that it 
would be inequitable to let the tenants 
acquire occupancy rights. It might also 
be said that the claim of the landlord 
to treat all land left fallow as khash 
khamor was not unchallenged on his- 
torical grounds. 

There were therefore substantial rea- 
sons for so amending the law that 12 
years’ continuous possession would be 
taken to include the necessary period of 
fallowing. 

On many grounds theoretically it was 
an essential reform, it would have undone 
an unjustice which had lain heavy on 
the tenants for many years; but where 
the right of re-entry was not generally 
claimed, it would have meant putting 
the clock back and it was doubtful how 
far this was possible without doing some 
injustice to vested interests however 
inequitably they might have been ac- 
quired originally. There was also this 
practical objec^tion, that as soon as it 
became law, the very tenants whom we 
wanted to protect would be hastily 
shifted by the more alert and less gener- 
ous landlords in order to bar the 
accrual of occupancy rights. Lastly 
there waa the ciuestion of practical poli- 
tics, the question whether such a provi- 
sion was likely to be supported bv a 
majority in the Legislative Council. 

The proposals to define rftore precise- 
ly the ineidjn|s of Utbandi but to leave 
the disabilities of the Utbandi tenant 


imremeoied, nad its supporters, i^eav- 
ing aside for the moment the question 
of equitable reform, both parties stood 
to gain by a clear authoritative defini- 
tion. The tenants peiliajis not less than 
the landlords, foi’ several of the abuses 
of the system arose fiom the former’s 
ignorance of their position. The defini- 
tion in paragraj)h 3 of the Government 
resolution referred to was the subject of 
much ca?-eful consideration. It repre- 
sented on the whole a fair statement of 
the legal incidents so far as they wei’e 
known and so far as both landlord and 
tenjint were likely to accept. It em- 
bodied more or less the theory vs'hich the 
Settlement had endeavoured to apply in 
practice during the operations. On the 
other hand the advantages of definition 
were much less marked, once a i-ecord of 
rights had been jn-ejiared, moreover the 
.settlement view throughout had been 
that the existing law was inequitable. 
Conversion would offer a means of evad- 
ing the inequity of the law, but some of 
us felt that it was simply shirking the 
prol'lem to leave the ineouities. and to 
comfort the raivat with the advice that 
if he did not like them he could go to 
f’our't and apply for conversion. We 
were somewhat doubtful too how far 
the conversion proposals as drafted 
would be a success. It was difficult to 
dwell on the helple.ssness of the raiyats 
without being accu.sed of having a pj’iv 
iudice against tlie zemindar. But the 
helplessnc.ss of the former was a vital 
factor to he considei-ed in the working 
of the Conversion Act, The Nadia 
raiyat had neither the cohesion o? caste 
or tribe common in Western Bengal, 
nor the individual independance of the 
Eastern Bengal tenantry. Indigo cul- 
tivation and the Utbandi system had a-’- 
eustomed him to submission to the 
landlords’ control. It had also perfec- 
ted the organization l\v which ’that con- 
trol was exercised. It was at the tenants 
upon whom the system was being opera- 
ted har.shlv, that the Conversion Bill 
must be aimed, and it was precisely in 
those cases that we thought it doubtful 
whether the tenant would apT>lv for con** 
version or having once applied would 
be able to resist pressure* piit on him- to 
withdraw. 

• 

The settlement was therefore reluc- 
tant to rely solely upon conversion and 
to leave the substantive law untouched. 

, Failing the more radicjil reform sug- 
gested in the abolition of special privi- 
leges there appeared to be good grounds 
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for limiting the extension of the sys- 
tem by removing from it certain lands 
which were not subject to cultivation in 
the ordinary sense as suggested in the 
third proposal. We also suggested that 
a statutory prohibition might be inser- 
ted to check the maniy)ulation of the 
standard of measurement. 

88. Difficulties of legislation other 
than by conversion. — It will be noted 
that there were objections against all the 
lines of action, apart from conversion. 
In the first place there were undoubtedly 
some areas such as part of the north- 
west, where IJtbandi was economically 
justified, where the plastic character of 
the holding adjusted itself to the needs 
of cultivation, where the raiyat was re- 
lieved of the burden of paying rent for 
land from which he got no return and 
the landlord was compensated by the 
higher rate common in such tenures. 
Comprehensive reform therefore would 
perhaps do damage in certain areas. 
The real difficulty however was that 
none of the proposals really satisfac- 
torily solved the que.stion of limitation 
of demands by the landlord, and as 
pointed out by the Director of Land 
Hecords’ letter (printed in Appendix 
VIIT) in forw&rditig the proposals, the 
.security of tenure without limitation of 
demand was an emj)ty boon. 

89. Conversion proposals. — The con- 
version, proposals tben offered the easiest 
solution provided the terms could be 
made sufficiently fair and attractive to 
both jTiarties. The proposals of the sub- 
committee provided a simple and cheap 
method bv which either party could ap- 
ply to a Revenui^ Officer for the transfer 
of their IJtbandi tenancies into ordinary 
raiyats with a definitely fixed rent sub- 
ject to enhancement only on the general 
principles of the Tenancy Act. The 
Draft Rill contained one provision which 
the settlement viewed with some appre- 
hension. This was that a tenant should 
pay 3 years’ rent as salami in respect of 
lands in which occupancy rights had not 
afcrued. In the case of the real IJt- 
bandi tenant who pays rent for fallow 
lands and yet .st,ill has to prove 12 years’ 
continuous possession before he can get 
occiipancy rights, the equity of paying 
salami was very doubtful and still more 
so where the practice of re-entry on the 
same plots generation after generation 
has been a recognised usage, breach of 
which is contrary 'to local sentiment. 
The landlord has now, in the keener 
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competition ;|or laiwi and more s<st^|ed 
cultivation,/ adyj9.nta^fe6 whiclT"' iCIte 
framers of the Ten^pc;^/Act"^id' 
contemplate. Had similar conditions 
been in their minds it is dqubtful if they 
would have made the accrual of occu- 
pancy rights so difficult, l^he landlords 
had enjoyed these advanta^s for years. 
To deny them, the right to saldnti in toto 
would be an injustice to vested interests 
whatever their origin, but .the settlement 
view was that a heavy salami was likely 
to wreck the chances of success of con- 
version and that it would be safer to 
eliminate it or reduce it. We were also 
in favour of providing for the power of 
Government on the analogy of section 
112, Bengal Tenancy Act, to apply com- 
pulsory conversion where circumstances 
justified such a step. It would have 
been a useful weapon if voluntary con- 
version had been illegally opposed, or 
otherwise proved a failure but as the 
Director of I.and Records pointed out, 
there were objections on principle to the 
States uninvited interference in econo- 
itiic problems. The result wa? that the 
draft Bill for facilitating voluntary con- 
version passed into law and now appears 
as section 180 A, 180 B and iSQ C of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. 

90. The working of the Act. — The 

Act was finally passed towards the end of 
1923; applications have been dealt with 
bv the district settlement since then till 
ScTitember 1 926, si nee when a tSpecial 
Officer with local experience deals with 
them under tlie Collector. It was not 
much re-sorted to at first ; by the latter 
part of 1924 less than .50 applications 
had been received. Since then however 
it has steadily gained in popularity. 

Applications have been much more 
common from tenants then from land- 
lords, the latter seldom came as ap- 
plicants for the reason that it is more 
costly to be an applic/ant than a defend- 
ant. When a landlord comes as an ap- 
plicant he has to spend a large amount 
on process fees, as notices have to be 
served f)n each individual tenant. The 
following figures will indicate the ex- 
tent to which the act has gone in dealing 
with the problem up to September 1926. 
The operation since then is beyond the 
scope of this report but I understand 
that applications are still increa-sing. 
Up to September 1926, 9,562 tenancies 
were dealt with : Kaliganj, ^ Ipjwtpra, 
Krishnagar and Nakaahi|||l4 , 
provided the most cases and 
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jdbe- qeiiiral ’’ thanas of* the district. 
CfiPWsion in of lands in which 

<^upajjp)[ rig||ts navft;accrued has been 
life coinmon 'thaae in non-occupancy 
lands, but there has not been much 
difference in « amount between them. 
There have been , as expected only one or 
two appjlick^ns in respect of land 
recorded ns nominal Utbandi. It may_ 
be assuiAecl therefore that the record of 
rights has already provided these tenants 
with adequate security. The total area 
found by the settlement held under real 
Utbandi was 252,173 acres exclusive of 
the Kajshahi party’s strip. Of the 
former 28,971 acres have been the subject 
of conversion up to September U)2(>. 
This means that 11-5 per cent, of the 
total real Utbandi area has become rai- 
yati lands. If this rate is maintained 
it will not be long before Utbandi has 
largely disappeared save where it is 
economically justified. That its abuses 
have not been exaggerated and that the 
landlords have not been unfairly treated 
in the Act, may be gathered from the 
fact that they have been awarded over a 
lakh of nipees in mlann, yet tenants are 
still anxious for conversion. 

It is pot only by the actual area con- 
verted however that the real value of the 
Act can be judged. Indeed perhaps its 
Widest effect is in cases where it is never 
actually brought into play. Its silent 
restraint "upon the exploitation of ten- 
ants must be considerable and the latter 
now know— and equally important the 
bad landlords know too — that the 
Revenue Courts are always open to save 
raiyats from the system if it is being 
abused. 

It would be too much to claim 'that 
this very old problem has been finally 
settled, but while the record of rights 
has supplied all parties for tjie first time 
with a clear sUiltement of their rights 
and disabilities, the Act provides means 
•which are being widely used for escap- 
ing from the system where it is anti- 
quated or oppressive. 

There are a few matters however w'hich 
still require attention. One is that 
applications from the central' part of 
the district are relatively few com- 
pared with those from the we^. The 
former, though not the real home of 
Utbandi, was the area in which it 
appeared to be less economically justi- 
fied.'* The west was the , area where 
case^Wf^h was fir^t started and this may 
£^oi^t^'I(^tll[e greater number of cases. 


but the progress of the Act in' the central 
thanas should be watched by the district 
authorities. As a corollary of this it is 
worth while keeping as accurate statis- 
tics as possible in order to follow up the 
effect of the Act on the whole mass of 
Utbandi. The settlement wrote for the 
latest figures from the collectorate, but 
we could obtain none. Before this work 
was hiinded over, the Settlement Officer 
kept a statistical account by means of 
a return. It was not a very good form, 
but any return which indicates approxi- 
mately the area affected in each thana 
and the general financial effect of conver- 
sion will serve. 


Chapter IV. — General description of the 
tenure system and relation of landlord 
and tenant — {rontinved) . 

91. General description of fiscal * 
condition in different parts of the 
district. — In the chapter on Utbandi the 
distribution of that sy.stem was reviewed 
in a somewhat arbitrary division of the 
dis^orict into four tracts. A general 
description of the temirial system and 
tlie relations of landlord and tenant 
may coiu'eniently follow the same lines. 
The limits of tracts are given in detail 
in paragraph 83. Roughly they are as 
follows : — (?) Kushtia subdivision and 
the east of the Eastern Bengal Railway 
main line as far south as Hanshkhali; 
(ii) the .southern projec^tion of the dis- 
trict, ?'.c., the south of polic(*-stations 
Ranaghat and Chakdah and Harin- 
ghata; {Hi) the western .side and north- 
western corner of the distridi,; and 
{i'c) the central tract. 

92. Tract I — Kushtea subdivision 
and the east. — It will be reinembered 
that this tract is one of the most fertile 
parts of the district with a general 
tendency towards increasing fertility 
and intensity of cultivation as 
one moves east. In Kumarkliali and 
Khoksa police-stations the proprietors 
are mostly big zamindars, the bulk oT* 
whose property lies in other districts, 
e.g., the Maharaja of Kilshimbazar, 'the 
Rajas of Naldanga and the Narail and 
Tagore Babus. This is the 'meeting 
place of four disitricts, Faridpur, 
Jessore, Pabna .and Nadia and h.as been 
tossed from one to the other during the 
course of British rulfi. It appears to 
have been narC of the Jessore district at 



the (time of the revenue survey and was 
transferred to Pabna in 1863 and re- 
transferred to Nadia in 1871. The 
revenue survey party followed different 
methods from those adopted in Nadia 
and the confusion between estalte and 
mauza which is found in all the earlier 
revenue surveys of Bihar and Bengal 
had been cleared up by the time Nadia 
was taken up, but not by the time the 
Jessore or Pabna party did Kumarkhali. 
The mauza is often ridiculously small 
and detached fragments are mapped as 
the same mauza. We did many amal- 
gamations here. The ihak maps were 
not of much use and the disentanglement 
of estates was a matter of difficulty which 
is described in paragraph 120. An 
interesting feature is the existence of 
several Magh jaigirs. These werei 
grants made by the Moghals to indivi- 
duals for services rendered or expected 
against the Magh pirates. They were 
resumed in 1823 and finally permanently 
settled and now bear No. 3444 on the 
Nadia roll and Nos. 3706 and 3553 of 
the Faridpur roll. 

A noticeable feature in this tract is 
the large percentage of holdings which 
under the presumption of sedition 50 
were recorded as vivkarari. One of the 
main issues cdnstaiitly before officers 
during attestation and objection was 
the acceptance or rejection of landlord’s 
papers as direct, evidence under section 
32(:g) of the Indian Evidence Act. 

In most cases however the identity of 
the tenancy in question could not be 
establifiherl, while the mere omission of a 
tenancy from the jama-wasil haki 
paper of a particular year was not held 
sufficient to prove that the tenancy was 
not in existence in that year. In some 
cases the jama-wasil hakis were found to 
hay.e been fabricated and did not tally 
with the < rent receipts granted by the 
landlords and bearing their seal. In a 
few cases, the Sahas or Amla, sought to 
prove that by jamdbandi new settlements 
and enhancements had been made. The 
tenants however produced rent receipts 
ajid those as also the jama-wasil hakis 
themselves showed that the enhance- 
ment shown ip the jamdbandi Vas 
meaningless. The tenants had through- 
out been paying the same rent and the 
entries of a supposed lower rent in the 
jamdbandi were fictitious. 

Another characteristic of this area 
was the very lavge . number of unde|;- 
raiyats, particularly in thfilna Jtbanagar 


and towards the Jessore border, wheri 
there is a growing custom apiong 
raiyats of sub-letting their land under 
permanent leases to uifder-raiyats ih 
return for salami in preference Ito trans- 
ferring the holdings formally. 

Generally speaking the relations of 
landlord and tenant are comparatively 
friendly; besides the big absentee land- 
lords mentioned above there are many 
small resident and easy-going landlords 
who live among and on good terms with 
their tenants. 

93. Tract II — The southern projec- 
tion round Ranaghat. — Estates here 
are considerably interlaced. Just out- 
side the limits of our operations, there 
is the notorious Nandanbati mauza 
(24-I’arganas) which contained land 
of more than 400 estates, and of which 
the thak surveyors made s])ecial com- 
plaint; although nothing quite so bad 
came our way, still much difficulty was 
felt in identifying the land of petty 
resumed testates. Some, it is feared, 
have been lost. Forty were recovered 
and recorded in a single mauza at attes- 
tation. The landlords on account of 
unhealthiness of the area are usually 
absentees, (h)n.sequently relations with 
a strictly limited number of tenants is a 
convenience. At any rate they appeared 
to prefer for the security of rent to make 
settlements, with influential cultivators. 

This has resulted in the crealtion of 
large raiyati holdings and the existence 
of numerous under-raiyats. The legal 
divisions of the raiyats.’ status into 
raiyats’ .holding at fixed rates, occu- 
pancy and non-(Kxajpancy raiyatis are 
not known. I'he locally recognised 
classification is into .(«) bemyadi raiyats, 
{b) myadi raiyats, and (c) uthandi 
raiyats. 

Both bemyadi and myadi raiyats 
hold under w'ritten instrumcnlts. The* 
bemyadi raiyat is a permanent raiyat, 
often known locally as mourashi also. 
The vspirit of the contract between land- 
lord and tenan/t is obviously that the rent 
should be fixed also, but sometimes the 
omission of express insertion of that 
eondition led the landlords to contest 
the fixity of rent. The myadi raiyat 
also held under a written lease, but the 
lease is temporary and even if the raiyat 
is allowed to hold over, local custom is 
unanimous that the lease can be termi- 
nated at the instance of the landlord by 
the issue of whaJt is calleJf' a ppstid 
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hotice ” i.e., a post card csontaiuing 
orders to quit. It will take the 
raiyats ^ine time to get used to the new 
orientation of viewing all myadi leases 
as invalid for settled raiyats. The 
general name for raiyati holdings not 
covered by leases, temporary and perma- 
nent, is “ Uitbandi ”, but they are 
without a,ny of the peculiar characteris- 
tics of real Utbandi and, indeed, no 
serious attempt was made by the land- 
lords to insist on their being recorded as 
such. Rent receipts were rarely granted 
for these so-called “ Utbandi ” tenan- 
cies, and a number of fines were realised 
under sedtion 58, Bengal Tenancy Act. 
The landlord’s papers were frequently 
in a state of chaos and in the case of 
raiyats holding under tenure-holders 
real difficulty was ot^casionally experi- 
enced in determining the amount of rent 
payable. 

A peculiar type of tenancy was found 
in the area between lianaghat and Krish- 
nagar. Raiyats obtained leases of land 
on condition of rearing up fruit gardens 
thereon. In return for tending the 
young trees they are allowed to grow 
crops free of rent in much the same way 
as on the taungye system in reserved 
forests. These leases are usually accom- 
panied by a written agreement that the 
garden is to be ready in a certain numlx^r 
of years, in default of which the raiyat 
is to be liable to a money peTialty. Al- 
though these gardens are grown for the 
landlords’ profit and aceordingly the 
explanation to proviso (-?) of section 178, 
Bengal Tenancy Act, does not apply, it 
was held 'that during the pendency of tlie 
lease where it was in writing occupancy 
status could ndt be given to the raiyats. 

The number of raiyats who got the 
benefit of the presumption under section 
50 and received the entry of mukarari 
was considerable, the percentage being 
about the mean of the district as a whole. 

Under-raiyats were extremely common 
and their number must have consider- 
ably exceeded the number of raiyats. 
The triplicate division of raiyats into 
hemyadi, myadi and Utbandi is exactly 
reproduced among the under-raiyate. 
Section 85, Bengal Tenancy Act, which 
limits (the permanence of leases granted 
to a tenant by a raiyat was unknown and 
unregarded. The correct recording of 
the facts was therefore rather a problem, 
which is referred to in paragraph 130. 
Another feature of the ,area was the 
extraordinary number of rent-free 
grants. ** 


04. Tract III — The north-west 

corner and west side of district. — The 

distribution of estates was fairly simple, 
nor was there much in 'the way of small 
co-ordinate tenures held jointly over the 
raiyats. Various grades of 'patni were 
common. These were largely recurring 
interests going down in direct subinfeu- 
dation several grades until they were 
united in the hands of one man. (This 
is a peculiarity reminiscent of indigo 
times.) The landlords particularly in 
the north are resident and exercise a 
predominance over their tenantry which 
to the officers coming from other districts 
seemed terrible. This is reflected in the 
prevalence of the Utbandi system, the 
insignificance of the area in which 
raiyats have obtained mukarari rights 
(between only 4 and 13 per cent, of the 
total area) and the amount of land re- 
tained in the khas possession of land- 
lords and tenure-holders. The latter to- 
talled roughly one-fourth of the area; 
much of it is sterile land unfit for settle- * 
ment, a certain proportion is the natural 
accumulation resulting from the move- 
ments of alternate cultivation and 
fallowing. But many landlords them- 
selves maintain ploughs and 'till by hired 
labour their own lands. The fact that 
Utbandi is (common amj is associated 
with the worse lands, throws an addi- 
tional value on such raiyati holdings 
with weiipancy rights as exist and the 
average rate of rent for these interests, 
in spite of the general low level of ferti- 
lity is high. In these cases illegal 
enhancements were rare. 

A curious relic of indigo days was 
found in the large initercsts which land- 
lords claimed to hold as raiyatis. These 
sometimes covered more than 1,000 
bighas. It transpired tlmt the landlords 
had cultivated indigo but today the land 
was nearly Jill in the khas possession* of 
cultivators. The landlords bad l)een 
accustomed to emphasize the voidable 
nature of the cultivator’s interests by 
making them pay fresh salami at the 
expiry of every 5 years. Eventually it 
was decided that in cases where no con- 
tinuity could be traced Ijctween the leases, 
enjoyed by the indigo planters and the 
present interests of the landlords, tjieir 
tenants were raiyats and ndt under- 
raiyats. • ‘ * 

95. Tract IV — ^The central wedge, 
Meherpur and Sadar subdivisions, 
east. — This area is very similar to the 
ll^t, but indigo cultivation was rather 
jiiore commoil’in the past and the soil 
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particularly on the east and north more 
fertile. The result is that conditions 
are less stable and with an increasing 
pressure on the soil the interesb of land- 
lord and tenant come more sharply into 
conflict. M\ich of Tohtta, Meherpur, 
Karimpur and (langni thaiias belong to 
the Raypur pargannas, which at one 
time formed part of the zemindari of 
Natore. It is divided into 8 dihis 
which represent the old collection circles 
of the Natore Raj and each of these 
to-day covers several estates, some of 
which have land ejmali. Subinfeuda- 
tion has gone far : a characteristic being 
subinfetidation according to chhams or 
tracts. Each chham is held diredtly by 
groups of landlords holding over 
the tenants in diverse interests, and 
some of the same landlords usually 
appear in different shares and different 
combinations wifth other landlords in 
other chhams in the .«ame raauza. Often 
the aetual individuals hold their right in 
a chham. as the culmination of a very com- 
plex system of subinfeudation and these 
chamms are not always confined within 
single estates, biit generally comprise 
lands of .several estates. Moreover the 
subinfeudation is usually not according 
to estates, but ea<’h mauza has a variety 
of its own. . 

In this area as usual in Nadia, the 
real landlords arc^ the permanent tenure- 
holders. Most of the Raypur pargan- 
nas’ dihis are held in v.arious grades of 
patni 'by ‘the Midnapore Zemindari 
Company and different Maheshya fami- 
lies. In Meherpur the former are the 
bigge.st landlords in virtue of their 
tenure of the 16 annas of dihi Meher- 
pore and tlie Kaiidi (oncern both of 
which properties were taken over from 
Mr. Barker. In Tehatta, are the Pal 
Chaudhuries of Sonadanga and Babu 
Nafar Chandra Pal Chaudhuri in his 
Betai pro^ierty which he acquired in 1882 
after the retiiement of Mr. Sibbold, the 
manager of the well-known indigo 
planter, Mr. James Hill. Most of 
thanas Damurhuda, Chuadanga and 
Chapra fall in j^arganas Bagowan and 
Ahe largest landlords are again the 
Midnapore Zemindari Company, Jgttely 
the. Nischindapnr concern and difmrent 
branches of the Pal (chaudhuri families. 
There are besides in the area a number 
of landlords of lesser importance, e.g., 
the Biswas families of Kola, of Darapur 
and Bhawanipur. 

Further east Haujatpur, .Mirpur and 
Alamdanga were notewcfrthy for the 


prevalence 'of the money-lending land- 
lord. The subinfeudation is less com- 
plex than in Ra jpur, but the record was 
complicated by the extensive purdbasea of 
raiyati land by co-sharer landlords. 
Whole tracts of land had been purchased 
in this way and in the piecemeal releas- 
ing of the lands to third parties the 
identity of the original holding was lost. 
Frequently shares of holdings were 
purchased by the co-sharer landlords in 
execution of money decrees, Jind let out 
again sometimes to the old raiyat and 
sometimes to new parities. 

Throughout the area the effects of 
indigo cultivation in the shape of a large 
oppressive staff of servants, usurpation 
of the cifltivator’s security of tenure and 
a 'tendency towards the introduction of 
rents on economic as oppo.sed to statu- 
tory lines is noticeable. This fispect is 
referred to in the general note on the 
effects of indigo cultivation. 

As might be expected the percenltage 
of inukarnri raiyat’s is small, falling as 
low as 7-r) per cent, in thana Karim|)ur 
and 8 per cent, in Meherjmr as against 
a district average of about 20 per cent. 

The landlords employ many weapons 
to assert their predominance over the 
tenanits. The preparation of the record 
brought to light numerous devices by 
which strong and crafty landlords defeat 
the law. 

In mouza Ratanpnr (Chapra) rents 
were illegally enhanced under provi.so 
IT of .section 20. The Atte.sta.tion Officer 
held a local enquiry and found that the 
so-called improvement (the excavation 
of a khal) in fact no longer produced its 
“ estimated effect ” and the enhance- 
ments were disallowed. The same 
“ khal ” trick wasyflayed by Babu Nafar 
Chandra Pal Chaudhuri in villages 
Natna, Jitpur and Betai (Tehatta). In 
the first he had protected himself to some 
extent by having got registered kabid>tatfi 
from tenants admitting the benefits of 
bis “ improvement.” In Betai, how- 
ever, the khal was excavated as a relief 
measure by the District Board in 1005-06 
and the landlord on the ground that he 
had completed the work at his own ex- 
pense immediately enhanced the rents. 
This allegation, however, he could not 
prove and the rents were cut down. In 
Jagannathpur Damurhuda) the same 
landlord enhanced rates in 1300. The 
tenants resisyted. Finally a compromise 
was reached whereby the tenants agreed 
to pay a sum of Rs. 8,000 on condition 
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that it was not treated as rent; on the 
sum being paid in full, old rates were to 
be restored. These terms were embo- 
died in a letter produced before the 
Attestation Officer purporting to be in 
Nafar Babu’s own hand and which, the 
Attestation Officer found to be genuine. 
But the Stipulations were set at naught, 
the money was realized and a f)ermanent 
addition was made to every raiyat’s rent 
much in excess of annas 2 in the rupee 
so that even after 1308 when the whole 
Rs. 8,000 had been paid in full, up to 
the present day these illegal rents have 
been realized. In mauza Bhatgachi 
(Chapra) Nafar Babu wanted to en- 
hance rents in 1276. The rents existing 
then were not on an area basis. Nafar 
Babu nevertheless had the lands 
measured and a jamahanrli prepared,, 
which the tenants would not accept. 
But 30 years later he exacted an accept- 
ance, which re.sulted in gross enhance- 
ments. These were cut down and then 
came the landlord’s fiat that no papers 
were to l)e produced before the Attesta- 
tion Officer. In Natna (Tehatta) kohu- 
lyats were taken from tenants, agreeing 
to pay enhanced rents under ])roviso 111, 
section 29. It was found in a number 
of cases that tenants were homestead 
tenants only who neitlier possessed nor 
ever .had possessed cultivation. In 
-Betai (Tehatt'a) tenants were induced 
to agree to an enhancements of lie 1 to 
1-4 per bigha for Utbandi mol land. 
Later the landlord converted the Utbandi 
tenancies to joniai at an eidianced rate 
of Rs. 2 and now the holdings have betai 
broken up and Utbandi restored, but the 
" rate of Rs. 2 remains. 

The custom in the Katuli concern and 
the Nischindapur concern which are now 
held by the Midna’liore Zemindary Com- 
pany as well as in those parts, of the 
Patkabari concern which fall in mauza 
Tehatta (not a recent acquisition of the 
Company) is to revise rents on all lands 
by frequent remeasuring. Under cloak 
of these remeasu remen tisi, the measuring 
rod is sometimes reduced, and reclassi- 
fications are introduced. The result i.s. 
that rents are found to .have been 
increased, on a fictional increase in area 
and a reclassification which is illegal 
under section 23 of the Act. Bad cases 
were found in the Patkabari concern, 
where three remeasurements had been 
carried through within 15 years. Ex- 
cept for the cutting of ^ batta which 
was still being realized along with the 
rent, we could not intqrfew much with 


the rents as limits of holdings had been 
materially changed by subtraction and 
addition of land. In mauza Chandipur 
(thana Meherpur) the Smiths of Katuli 
had grossly enhanced rents without a 
show of legality and though a similar 
state of things was suspected in two 
other mauzas of the concern (Kulbcria 
and Amjbu})i) the Company did not 
produce pajiers on the plea that they 
were not available. In mauzas Tengi, 
Gopipur (Damurhuda) and Kathalpora 
(Meherpur) illegality of rents was dis- 
covered only at the objection stage when 
the (’ompany produced papers to rebut 
the mukorari y)resumption. The only case 
we came across in which the Company’s 
predecessors employed the proviso III 
so much resorted to by Nafar Pal Chau- 
dhuri was in mauza Dasami (Damuf- 
huda). The bottom was knocked out of 
the plea that tenants had been holding 
lands at concession rates for growing 
indigo by the discovery that the old rents 
had been realised by former co-sharei% ' 
of the concern who had never touched 
indigo. 

Although oxproj)riation of raiyati 
land and its conversion t<^ Utbandi is 
not so common a feature as had been* 
anticipated, it does occur more frequent- 
ly in this area than, elsewhere. The 
jnxK'esfi goes on moreover in a way that 
cannot always be detected. Jamoi lands 
found in excess on rerneavsurement are 
thrown into the Utbandi stocks, so that 
we found entered as Utbandi in the 
landlords’ pa.y)ers uns|)ecified fractions 
of plots. The Settlement Officer had to 
stop objection officers from making small 
hotta plots in the map in conformity 
with these entries because, of cour.se, 
the whole thing was a fraud . One Attes- . 
tatibn Officer had to reject the landlords’ 
pfipers because their acceptance involved 
the diminution of the raiyati holdings to 
incredibly small dimensions* while a 
second officer reported that in two 
mauzas in thana Tehatta tenants inten- 
tionally allowed their holdings to be 
sold for arrea.rs of rent and took resettle- 
ment in Utbandi, because in the absence 
of jamnbnndis the landlord had 
cluded most of the jomai land in ms 
Utbandi chittos leaving the areas 

too small for the rents they bore. 

On the other .hand the reverse prbeess 
of conversion of Utbandi into Jamav 
lands has also been at work and towards 
the ea,st particularly there has been a 
tendency towards .thcb decrease of the 
area under tfie system. 
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On account of the increasing demand 
for land brought on by economic neces- 
sity, conversion of Utoandi into jamai 
has sometimes taken place without any 
regard to the rates for similar lands or 
the ecxmomic condition of the tenants. 
In Baniakandi in Karimpur police- 
station a rate as high as that of 
Re. 1-4 for a standard bigha was 
ado[>ted, with the result that much of 
the land has eitlier been surrendered or 
sold for arrears of rent and Utbandi has 
again been resorted to. Similarly in 
Arabpur and the neighbouring villages 
owned by the Bagehis of Jomserpur, 
land converted from Utbandi into jamai 
are again reverting to Utbandi, simply 
because the land is not sufficiently good 
for the rates of rent adopted. In Ram- 
nagar, Kalyanpur and Chak Kalyanpur 
(police-station Gangni) lands converted 
into jamai only a decade ago are revert- 
ing to Utbandi and they also include 
mourashi tenancies. In several villages 
wear Katuli, headquarters of the Katuli 
concern of the Midnapore Zemindari 
C^onipany, conversion of Utbandi lands 
into jamai and vice verm have been very 
common. The rates for both Utbandi 
and jamai being equal, tenants found it 
easier to live under the more elastic 
system of Utbandi, which ensibled them 
to come off with* a smaller liability by 
bribing the landlord’s agents. The 
above resume indicates that Utbandi is 
a dying institution and this was evi- 
denced liy the desire exhibited by most 
of the landlords at attestation for con- 
verting it into jamai. The smaller 
landlords in particular who cannot inde- 
finitely ^dd to the rates had their eyes 
opened at seeing how much went into 
the pockets of their village agents. 
They have become convinced that a more 
stable income from their property with 
a contented tenancy to pay it, is prefer- 
abld^to the present state of things, which 
causes endless confasion and difficulties. 

96. Under-raiyats. — The statistical 
distribution of under-raiyats is referred 
to in paragraph 107 and the method 
of recording their rights in paragraph 
1^. We found that under-raiyats had 
by custom occupancy status in th^ir 
homesteads. This was accepted by 
everyone. In fact so strong is the idea 
that once. a structure has been erected 
.the under-raiyat is safe, that under- 
raiyats are regarded as possessing occu- 
pancy rights even in shops. In doing 
so we followed tlje analogy of section 
.160-(c). No objectioh was» niade. 


In the -south of the district many 
under-raiyats pnjoy perinanent rights, 
their rights being generally regarded as 
governed not by the Tenancy Act but by 
the peculiar local custom referred to in 
paragraph 93. 

97. Rent-free grants. — Rent-free 
grants were most common in the west of 
the district where the liberality of Maha- 
raj Krishna Chandra Roy is responsible 
for an enormous number of these grants. 
The multiplicity of the tenures alleged 
to have been created under a rent-free 
title of this kind has been a source of 
constant irrigation to auction purchasers 
of estates which used to form part of 
the Nadia zemindari. Mr. Biprodas 
I^al Chaudhuri brought a suit for a 
declaration that some lands in Santipur 
alleged to lie so held falling within 
estate No. 474 of the Nadia collectorate 
were assessable to rent and the case was 
brought up to the Privy Council and has 
now become classic. In re.spect of many 
of these rent-free tenures, the Maha- 
rajas of Nadia are still in receipts of 
landlords’ fees long after the estates of 
which they form part have passed out 
of their hands. This fact gave rise to 
the claim made at attestation by the 
Maharaja that he should be recorded as 
proprietor of all rent-free tenures grant- 
ed by Maharaja Krishna Chandra. 
The case was decided by the charge 
officer who found that (7) rent-free lands 
were included in the permanent settle- 
ment, but as they were without assets 
they were not specially shewn; (f) even 
supjiosing them not to be included at 
the time, yet Regulation XIX of 1793 
lays down that all rent-free grants 
(uon-hadshahi) under 100 bighas were to 
be considered as part of the estate with- 
in whose orbit they -fall ; and (5) pay- 
ments of landlord’s fees does not affect 
the right of the real landlord, as it is 
paid without his knowledge and perhaps 
through ignorance. The charge officer 
pointed out that the Maharaja’s claim 
pressed to its logical conclusions would 
vest the whole lakheraj area of Bengal 
and Bihar in the descendants of the 12 
Bhuias who flourished under the 
Moghals. 

On the east (and south) rent-free 
tenures are less common, but in par- 
ganna Raj pur (Kampur) there are old 
grants by Rani Bhawani to Brahmins 
and idols. There are also similar cases 
of rent-free j^nures which owe their 
origin to the Rajas of Naldanga and the 
Mohanandsc • Chaudhuries of Shantha. 
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Eesamption by the planters was frequent 
particularly in the Katuli concern in 
Karimpur. 

98. Service Tenures. — Grants of 
land for public services, resumed or 
otherwise, such as the chaukidari chak- 
ran lands of Western Bengal are rare. 
But services of private individuals are 
frequently remunerated in this way. 
Except in the Midnapore Zemindari 
Company the landlords halsana and 
vaik- usually hold some service lands. 
The Mallicks of Meherpur in Chua- 
danga thana and the Naldanga Raj in 
Kumarkhali and Khoksa have made a 
large number of service grants. Besides 
the duties of halsana and 'paik all sorts 
of miscellaneous services are repaid by 
small grants of land, e..g., carrying a 
palki, clejining the cutcherries, killing 
animals or supplying flowers for pujas, 
and providing the landlord with vegi- 
tables or provisions when he happens to 
visit the locality. 

99. Produce rents. — Produce rents 
do not constitute an important problem 
in Nadia. Except in the south it was 
only very rarely that the hhagdars ap- 
peared to be tenants at all. It was 
usually the custom of the landlord to 
supply half the seeds, as however the 
question was not entirely free from 
doubt the hhagdars' names were entered 
in column 23 of the superior khaitan. 
In the area covered by the Nadia l>arty 
only about 5 sqiuire miles* were recorded 
as held by raiyats on a share or fixed 
amount of the produce, about the sjime 
as in Tippera. In a few cases other 
sorts of “ kind ” than produce of the 
soil were paid as rent, e.g., hens, goats 
and even earthenware pots. The 
system of hhag-jote cultivation has al- 
ready been referred to in paragraph 72. 
The landlords often contended that the 
cultivators in these cases were ordinary 
labourers, but it appeared that the ten- 
ants had to pay rent whether the crop 
failed or not, and in many cases cash 
was invariably paid in lieu of produce. 
In such cases the name bhag-jote was 
retained in the record but the cash rent 
was recorded. Another system which 
was gaining popularity with landlords, 
particularly on the east of the district 
IS known as the shiki hhag. It is not 
welcomed by the tenants. The hhagdar 
pays a fixed cash rent plus a share 
(usually one-fourth) of the produce; 
like tlie bhag-jote tenants, these culti- 
vators were given separate Jahaitans. 


In Tehatta, D.amurli’uda and Chuadangfl. 
thanas and elsewhere there were in- 
stances of expropriation of the tenants 
by landlords reletting in hhag. But at ' 
present the system of hhag cultivation 
is nothing like so common as it is fur- 
ther west in the province. 

100. Extent to which the real culti- 
vator is not the legal raiyat. — There are 
no statistics available to offer even an 
approximate idea of the extent to which 
legal raiyatis have been appropriated 
by the non-cultivating clas.ses. In the 
main “ Utbandi ” areas the landlords 
have less direct interest in purchasing 
raiyatis as tlie enhancement of rent js 
easily a(x!omplished. On the extreme 
west though several landlords were 
active money-lenders, the purchase by 
them of raiyati interests was not parti- 
cularly marked. In the part of the dis- 
trict between the Mathahhanga and 
Kumar however this practice was com- 
mon. The maintenance of ploughs an(f * 
labourers by residt'nt landlords wa.-: a 
fairly usual feature of the central I'ract, 
and the cultivation of large so-called 

“ raiyatis ” in teTn|)orary-settled or 
private estates has already been men- • 
tioned. 

101. Abwabs. — In ‘Utbandi areas 
the cultivators have a larger staff to con- 
ciliate and more to fear if they fail to 
do so. It is only natural that under 
these conditions “ abwabs ” shoidd be 
heavy and general. But tlley are com- 
mon throughout the area, even where 
the Utbandi system does not prevail, 
though apparently less so in thb south. 
One Circle Officer prepared a list of 
over 20 such exactions. He remarks 
“ The very list arouses indignation 
and in an account of conditions 70 years 
ago the following harrowing de.scription 
is quoted. “ Not a child can be llbrn, 
not a head religiously shaved* not a son 
married, not a daughter given in mar- 
riage, not even one of the tyrannical 
fraternity dies without an immediate 
visitation of calamity upon the raiyat. 
Whether the occasion Ik* joyful or 
whether it be sad, in its effect to tlie 
cultivator, it is alike mournful and 
calamitous ”. The vividness of • this 
picture perhaps depends too much on a 
rather reckless use of the darker colours, 
and an instance of the tensints not un-* 
willing acquiescence in long standing 
abuses may be quoted on the other side. 
In the noi;th of tl\,e district the Midna- 
pore Zemindari Company abolished* 



“ abwabs but insisteci on the full reali- 
sation of interest on arrears of rent : 
When a neighbouring landlord proposed 
to follow this example, the tenants 
objected. It seems that age and custom 
endue these payments with a kind of 
validity which renders their abolition 
almost impossible. It can only be hoped 
that with the reduction of the landlords’ 
staff and the increase of education, they 
will be reduced to contributions which 
are more or less voluntary. In some 
cases they are so now, but as they are 
heaviest in estates run on inefficient or 
avaricious lines, they do constitute a 
very serious drain on the resources of 
tenants who are least able to bear them 
or resist them. It is of course impos- 
sible to give an average rate, but it is 
stated that in certain instances they 
amount to 8 annas in the rupee of rent 
and that 4 annas and over is very com- 
mon. The following in.stances will 
Indicate some of the different forms of 
the exactions : — 

(7) Hishahana varying from 1 anna to 

4 annas. 

{2) Parhani varying from 1 anna to 
4 annas. 

(.5) Puny a Kharach, 6 pies. 

(4) Pasta, generally 1 anna. 

(5) Bhet or Marucha on the occasion 

of the marriage of a tenant’s son 
or daughter. 

{6) Mahat, on the occasion of an im- 
portant event in the landlord’s 
family. 

(?’) Bhiksha when the landlord per- 
forms the Shradha ceremony or 
any act of charity. 

(8) The payment of a quantity of 

ghee or failing payment an 
equivalent in cash. 

(j^ Fee qn weaving looms and carts. 

(70) Salutation fee of from Re. 1 to 
Rs. 5 per head when any of the 
landlord’s staff visits a village. 

(77) Pindar Roz or a “ court fee ” of 
8 annas whenever a peon has to 
call a man to pay his rent. 

(12) laimp cxmtribution for the pur- 
• chase of elephants, carriages or 
^ even ponies for the landlord or 
for the building or repairs of 
offices. 

The landlord sometimes for a con- 
sideration confers on one m^ the ex- 
clusive right of weighing goods in any 


transaction in the villagje. The grantee 
recoups himself by levying two seers in 
every maund weighed. 

Another form of hhiksha abwab is 
still levied by the Midnapore Zemindari 
Company in the Shikarpur and Katuli 
concerns, though they have abolished 
other abwabs. This is a dispensary 
cess of 3 pies and a school cess of 6 pies 
in the rupee for the maintenance of the 
school and dispensary at Shikarpur : 
A particularly offensive, but by no means 
unknown, devise is to levy contribu- 
tion for an improvement such as a khal, 
spend less than the whole amount and 
then appropriate the surplus. 

102. Transfer of occupancy rights. — 

There is no custom of unrestricted 
transfer of occupancy holdings. On 
the other hand there are no fixed 
principles regulating the amount of 
srt/amf payable by the transferee for 
recognition. Often a purchaser will 
remain in undisturbed possession for 
years without having bothered or been 
compelled to register his name. The 
ordinary practice is to purchase the 
consent of the landlords by making as 
small payments and as amicably as 
po.ssible; many of the larger landlords 
realise 25 per cent, of the purchase 
money, but this is generally speaking an 
innovation which is resented by the 
tenants. Other landlords such as the 
Sahas of Amla endeavour to realise 
more. In any’ case the landlord’s fee 
has freauently to be accompanied by a 
tip to the agent who effects the new 
registration. The transfer of shares of 
holdings raised considerable difficulties 
in preparing the record. This practice 
was prevalent in Daulatpur, Mirpur 
and Alamdanga * thanas. Utbandi 
tenants often pay the previous occupant 
something to get possession of the 
particular y)lot and nothing to the land- 
lords ; the latter, however, sometimes 
take a small registration fee. 

103. Standards |sf measurement. — 

The standard of measurement was a 
point of much importance in Nadia, 
not only in Utbandi but in ordinary 
raiyatis as it often directly affected the 
question of legality of rent and the 
scope of future enhancem^t. The 
nature of the dispute and the methods 
of dealing with them are discussed in 
full in paragraph 122. So far as the 
settlement of existing disputes was con- 
cerned the historical aspects of the 



question were of little practical value. 
We had merely to determine the 
measurement which was actually in 
force or that which had been in force 
when the last settlement was made; 
From very shortly after the permanent 
settlement it was known that two 
different standards were commonly in 
use and much confusion was caused by 
local Judges or Collectors arbitrarily 
fixing standards which were not 
endorsed by the Board of Revenue. 
Practically all measurements were made 
on one of two different systems, namely, 
with a biglia of 55 roshis squared, each 
roshi- equalling 29 inches or with a 
bigha of 80 roshis squared, each roshi 
equalling 18 inches. Occasionally, 
however, intdrmediate standards are 
met witli where the roshi is 20 or 22 
inches. It appears that the 18 inch 
system was used for the rent-free 
resimiption in the tliiities and lorties 
of the last century. It is generally 
I’cgai'ded as the standard measurement 
now and as it gives a. larger nuinei’ieal 
“ Bighai-age ” (if tlie word may be 
permitted) it favours the landlord who 
wishes to enhance rents. Mea.su ring 
was often done l>y a rojre and in some 
cases a certain amount of grace is 
allowed to the tenant by measuring from 
the erlge of the ail and by extending the 
arm which holds the rope. Very many 
landlords now however u.se an ordinai’y 
cadastral chain for jneasur-ernents. 
The details of the t^vo standaral are 
given below : — 

(1) 29 inches = 1 roshi. 

55 X 55 roshis = 1 bigha. 

1 bigha = -404 acr’es. 

1 acre = 2 bigha, s 7| kattas. 

(2) 18 inches =1 roshi. 

80 X 80 roshis = \ bigha. 

1 bigha = :331 acres. 

1 acre = 2 bighas 9^ kattas. 

104. Zemindars* accounts.— The 

system of accounts in Utbandi lands 
has been described in paragraph 80. 
For ordinary raiyati holdings the system 
is the same probably as that in other 
parts of Bengal. Daily payments are 
entered in a daily account register 
{Skeha) and in a ledger {Kharchahishab) 
which contains a separate page for each 
tenant, the date of each iisaUzation and 
the receipt number. These accounts 
are gathered up at the end of the year 


into the jama-wasil bdki, an elaborate 
abstract or balance sheet, said to have 
been invented by Raja Udmanto Singh 
of Nashipur. It is this abstract which 
is submitted to the landlord. Rent 
receipts are not always granted and one 
or two landlords were fined for the 
neglect. Even when they are given 
tliey frequently contain omissions and 
often mistakes. 


Chapter V. — Statistics of rents, tenan- 
cies and revenue. 

105. Revenue of the district. — At 

the time the rent stati.stics were 
l»eing collected, the revenue of the 
district amounted to Rs. 9,23,697, of 
which Rs. 8,01,078 was from perma- 
nently-.settled estates, Rs. 80,270 from 
tem{)orary-settled estates and Rs. 42,349» 
from estates held direcitly by Govern- 
ment. Since tlien thei’e has been an 
increase of rathe?- over Rs. 70,000 on 
Account of lesumptions and resettle- 
ments. The figures of 1921-22 are, 
however, taken as the basis of compari- 
.son witli rents, as the increase is 
lelatively small and Ihere have prob- 
ably been coi-res])onding enliancements 
in lents. The revenue of course is 
jiartly derived from estat(‘s which have 
lands in other district; on, the other 
hand some lands in Nadia pay revenue 
into other di.strict treasuries. Assum- 
ing these cancel out, the incidence of 
i-evenue works out at 8 annas 5 pies per 
acre or 10 annas per head of the popula- 
tion and appears to be rather higher 
than most other districts, particularly 
if the large area uncultivated each year 
is taken into consideration. 

106. Relation of revenue 'to rental 
and gross produce. — According to the 
gazetteers the gross rental of the district 
has been calculated at Rs. 33 f lakhs 
and the Government revenue at 26-7 
per cent, of this. With a large area 
under Utbandi for which no fixed 
rental is available any estimate must be 
rather a shot in the «dark. I think, 
however, there can be no doubt that the 
figure given in the gazetteer- is Very 
much under-estimated. Including the- 
letting value of lands in the khash 
possession of proprietors and tenure- 
holders, I .would put the gross rental 
from raiyatiiS at Ife. 42^ lakhs. If the- 
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profits whict raiyats make by sub-let- 
ting to under-raiyats is included 
another Rs. 2^ lakhs should be added, 
making a gross rental from the cultiva- 
tion of the soil of Rs. 45 lakhs odd. Of 
this the revenue paid to Government 
would be 20 per cent, or,* if profits from 
under-raiyats are left out of account, 
22 per cent. 

Another interesting speculation is 
the value of the gross annual agricul- 
tural product of the district. To 
arrive at this is rather like entering for 
a puzzle competition, of which neither 
the rules nor the result is ever published. 
T^ere are several methods of calcula- 
tion; one is to take the crop statistics 
and multiply them where they exist by 
average outturns and prices and make 
a guess where they do not, for instance 
for the sale of bamboos, the other is 
to work from the abstraction of the 
“ Economic Cultivator ”, build up his 
budget and make the necessary 
multiplication. Until prices are more 
stable and the outturn of crops has 
been measured by properly conducted 
experiments throughout the district,* 
• both methods can only result in figures 
which are more or loss idle speculations. 
The only really known factor is the 
area cultivated and this has to be 
multiplied 20 or 30 times by other 
factors of |)rice and outturn regarding 
which there ai‘e the widest differing 
opinions.' li^jally careful crop cutting 
experiments by experts are badly 
needed, as once r'eliable results are 
obtained,, a good deal of valuable stati- 
stical information could be used and 
interesting economic conclusions formed. 
It is quite impossible for the settlement 
or collectorate staff to conduct these 
enquiries in the midst of their other 
dutifss and the result as they stand are 
only invitations to the formation of 
dangerous fallacies. 

Anyone with a mathematical turn of 
mind can now enter the competition. 
He will find the available material in 
the crop statistics at the end of this 
v^djune, the price lists in the gazette and 
the outturn in the Agricultural Depart- 
ments’ crop reports. I have little doubt 
that the result will differ widely from 
my ‘own •contribution which is Rs. 7 
•crores for the whole district. For this 
reason I do not disclose how I arrived 
at it, but it includes the return from 
both ordinary crops, gardens and profit- 
able jungles It worlra out at just under 


Rs. 50 per annum per head of the 
population, which is decidely low cofh- 
pared with other districts This is 
partly explained by the low outturn 
for crops which has been taken and by 
the fact that an unusually large pro- 
portion of the population are depen- 
dant on other sources than agriculture. 
But it does seem to indicate as com- 
pared with other districts a markedly 
low economic standard. 

The State’s share of this total pro- 
duct taken in the form of land revenue 
is less than per cent. 

107. Division of the land according 
to legal interests. — For detailed figures 
reference must be made to the table at 
the end of the volume. The statistical 
statement in Nadia owing to the 
numerous different kinds of Utbandi is 
a most formida.ble document. In the 
original one had to wade through 99 
columns before reaching that devoted to 
“ remarks ”, which is incidentally left 
blank — perhaps no one ever reached it. 
To spare any reader the same long and 
tedious journey the following table is 
given below which will give a fair 
indication of the extent of the different 
kinds of rights under which the land is 
held by the occupants. The statement 
at the end of the volume includes the 
area done by the Rajshahi party, but 
following table and review except 
whe?’e otherwise stated refers only to 
the area done by the Nadia party : — 


Percontogo 

Naturo of right. 

of total 

KJuJsh landH in diroot |M>H.90H8ion of Proprin- 
tors . . 

area. 

3*7 

Ront-fixw tonuros . . • . 

3 3 

PomnaTinnt tonuroH not on fixtid ronts 

1*6 

Permanent tenures cjn fixed rents 

8*6 

Temporary tonurcis 

•3 

Other tenures 

*4 

Sei’vico raiyatfl 

•7 

Raiyatis at fixed rents 

19*0 

Ordinary settled and oecupancry rights 

380 

Ordinary non -occupancy raiyatis 

•6 

Nominal Utbandi with settled and occupancy 
rights 

4-0 

Nominal UtVmndi with non -occupancy 
rights 

•5 

Real Utbandi not ordinarily so held with 
occupancy rights . . . . 

1*0 

Heal Utbandi not ordinarily ho held with 
non -occupancy rights . . * . 

•2 

Real Utbandi ordinarily so held with occu- 
pancy rights 

6*0 

Real Utbandi ordi^iarily so held with non- 

8*4 

occupancy rights . . 

Other kinds including area outside the 
record '* and unoccupied 

3-8 
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Ev(^ this distilled production is 
rather a bulky mixture and put more 
shortly it may be noted that the land 
roughly falls into five more or less 
equal classes. One-fifth (17-8 per 
cent. ) is occupied by proprietors and 
tenure-holdejs and one-fifth by raiyats 
on fixed rents. Ordinary raiyats with 
settled and occupancy rights hold two- 
fifths but a certain proportion of the 
latter two classes is let out to iinder- 
raiyats who hold approximately l /12th 
of the district. The remaining fifth is 
either nominal or real Utbandi, the 
gi'eater portion being “real.” Of the 
area occupied by under-iaiyats, the 
proportion of land with occupancy 
rights, is approximately 1 to every 5 
acres without. In estimating the extent 
to which occupants have more or less 
permanent rights in the soil the area to 
be deducted from that of the three-fifths 
held by raiyats let out to under-raiyats, 
is roughly counterbalanced by ' the 
Utbandi area in which occupancy rights 
have accrued ; so that it may be said 
that roughly three-fifths of tlie district 
is held by persons predominantly of the 
cultivating classes with an adequate 
sense of security. 

108. Area held by private pro* 
prietors. — The area held by proprietors, 

3 -7 per cent, may apjtear rather 
surprisingly low, considering that in 
some parts the landlords are said to 
maintain private cultivation, but it 
indicates the extent to which pro- 
prietors have divested them.selves of 
direct interest in the land by sub- 
leases, a fact which is undoiibtedly 
connected with the relatively high 
incidence of revenue as compart 
with many districts. Another cause is 
that there are few large bhils or forests 
which in some districts form big areas 
not suitable for settlement. The greater 
portion of the 3:7 per cent, consists of 
khals, roads, and other miscellaneous 
types of land, in many of which the 

ublic have rights of easement of one 
ind or another. Though the landlords 
made much of section 116 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act in support of their claim to 
the right of re-entry u})on Utbandi 
lands, it was nowhere found that any 
portion of the proprietors’ land fell 
within the meaning of “proprietors’ 
private lands known as hhemar, nij or 
nijot”. 

109. Land in occupation of tenure* 
holderSt— The amount of land in the 


occupation of tenure-holders, 14 per 
cent., is probably high compared with 
that in other districts. In Tippera for 
instance it is only 8 -7 per cent. This is 
due, apart from the fact of extensive 
subinfeudation by the proprietors, to 
the poverty of the soil particularly in 
the west, and to the tradition of direct 
control of the lands left by the indigo 
planters. The large extent has another 
importance; it is the type of land where 
Utbandi flourishes and must be rei;koned 
with as a potential source of Utbandi 
tenancies if cultivation extends. An- 
other peculiarity namely, the numerous 
rent-free tenures has already been 
remarked. They amounted to 55,448* 
compared with 15,436 in Tippera. 

110. Produce rents. — Land held by 
tenants, either tenure-holders or raiyats, 
with produce rents, as opposed to land 
cultivated by labourers paid in kind- 
were very rare. Not more than 2,000- 
3,000 acres being recorded in the who\e, 
di.strict. 

111. Raiyats on fixed rents. — The 

extent of this class, 19 per cent, of the 
whole area, is pretty large. In Tippera 
this only amounted to 2 per cent., It» 
might be supposed that an active land- 
lord's agency fairly \'\;ell provided with 
old pfipers such as existed in Nadia 
would have avoided any permanent 
alienation of their assets and that there 
would have been fewer “ mokarari 
raiyats ’ ’ than in Eiistern Jh'ugal. The 
ex|)lanation is ])robably to be found in 
the fact that cultivation of the existing 
area under the ])lough has so Jong been 
e.stablished. The most unhealthy |)arte 
of the district had a large number of 
raiyats on fixed rents and these may have 
originated in the landlord’s desire to 
realise a high salami and escape else- 
where with a fixed income. They^ are . 
rare in the north-west, comparatively so 
in the north and centre, common in the 
south and most frequent in the east, 
holding in Kushtea as much as 40 per 
cent, of the entire area. 

112. Other raiyats. — In Tippera 80 
per cent, of the total area was heldJay . 
ordinary raiyats with occupancy or 
settled rights. In Nadia taking all 
raiyats with occupancy rights together 
including those holding nominal or real 
Utbandr tenancies, the area covers just 
under 50 per cent, of the whole. The 


•Including the number focorJed b.y tho Ilajsliahi 
party. • 



general prevalence of Utbandi is dis- 
cussed elsewhere. 

113. Variation in the prevalence of 
different rights in the district. — The 

following table gives the variation of 
different classes throughout the district. 


This has already been discussSSt 
chief point of interest is the large eident 
of proprietors and tenure-holders’ 
khas lands and the small area held on 
fixed rents in Utbandi areas, and the 
extent of mukarari rights in non- 
Utbandi areas ; — 


— 

Kali- 

Nnka- 

shipara. 

Krishno- 

gar. 

i 

11 

Santi- 

pur. 

! 

Bana- 

ghat. 

Chftk- 

dalia. 



Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

I^er 

Per 

Per 

Direct poswossioii of proprietors and tenure 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 


holders 

27 

25 

25 

25 

30 

25 

20 

27 

Mukarari raiyats 

4 

5 

13 

3 

8 

19 

27 

19 

Ordinary settled raiynts 

27 

22 

31 

33 

26 

40 

40 

47 

Ordinary non -occnpancy raiyats 

I 

Nil 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

Nominal Utbandi 

1 








Settled raiyats 

} " 

9 

« 

8 

13 

10 

7 

5 

Nominal Utbandi non -occupancy raiyats. . 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

0 

Jleal Utbandi not ordinarily so held settlt?d 









raiyats 

1 

1 

1 

Nil 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Beal Utbandi not ordinarily so held non- 









occupancy raiyats 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

0 

0 

0 

Beal Utbandi ordinarily so lield occiipanty 









raiyatfl 

7 

• 5 

3 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Real Utbandi ordinarily so hold non-occu- 









pancy raiyats 

24 

28 

14 

12 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Others . . • 

3 

5 

5 

9 

8 

J 

1 

I 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


# 

Karim - 
pur. 

Gangni. 

■ 

Rliera- 

mara. 

Mirpur. 

mm 

Kush tea. 

Kuiiiar- 

khiili. 

Klioksa. 

r 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Por 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Percentage of area in direct jx>sses- 
siou of proprietors and tenure- 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

(?eni. 

cent. 

holders 

13J 

13 

13 

18 

17 

8 

^ 10!! 

11 

15 

Mukarari raiyats . . 


12i 

17 

8 

24 

30A 

40 

43 

25 

Ordinary settled raiyats 



60 

12i 

54} 

60? 

491 

44 

60 

Ordinary non -occupancy raijaits 

k 


k 

Nil 

9 

s 

jj 

Nil 

ij 

Nil 

Nominal Utbandi settled raiyats 

Nominal Utbandi non -occupancy 

1* 

2* 

8 

Nil 

1? 

u 

A 

Nil 

Nil 

raiyats 

Beal Utl>andi not ordinarily so 

Nil 

i 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

i ' 

NU 

NU 

Nil 

«Jield settled raiynts 

Heal Utbandi not ordinarily so 

V. 

i' t 

2* 

% 

Nil 

.1 

« 

H 1 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

held pon -occupancy raiyats .. 

Beal Utbandi ordinarily so held 


2 

t 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

occupancy » 

Beal Utbandi ordinarily so hold 

12} 

4 

u 

Nil 

i 

h 

Nil 

NU 

NU 

non-occupancy . . . . 

131 

7^ 

3* 

NU 

?! 

m 

NU 

Nil 

Nil 

Others 

I- 

1 

1 

1* 

1 1 

• ^ 

« 

S 

NU 

Total ^ 1 , 

♦ 

moil 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 







































Tehatta. 

Meher- 

pur. 

Ohapra. 

Damur- 

huda. 

Chua- 

danga. 

Hans- 

kiiali. 


Jiban- 

nagar. 

Feroentage of «rea in direct possession of 
proprietors and tenure -holders 
faiyats. . 

^Ordinary settled raiyate 
*Ordinarv non -occupancy raiyats 

Nominal Utbandi settled raiyats 

Kom^^ Utbandi non -occupancy raiyats 
Real ^bandi not ordinarily so hold settled 
rai3rats 

Real Utbandi not ordinarily so held non- 
ocoupancy raiyats 

Real Utbandi ordinarilv so held occupancy 
Real Utbandi ordinarily so held non -occu- 
pancy 

Others 

Per 

cent. 

16 

11 

26 

NU 

4 

Nil 

2 

Nil 

20 

17 

4 

Per 

cent. 

18 

8 

32 

i 

1 

NU 

H 

i 

18 

4 

Per 

cent. 

15 

21 

22 

i 

NU 

NU 

U 

NU 

20 

16 

4 

Per 

cent. 

14 

20 

36 

i 

3 

NU 

2i 

Nil 

7 

4 

4 

Per 

cent. 

15 

20 

55 

i 

li 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

1 

2 

4 

Per 

cent. 

14 

33 

42 

NU 

24 

1 

14 

NU 

14 

3 

14 

Per 

cent. 

18 

36 

31 

Nil 

5 

NU 

1 

NU 

3 

2 

4 

Per 

cent. 

13 

33 

47 

NU 

2* 

NU 

NU 

Nil 

1 

i 

2* 

« 

100 

100 

100 

100 

00 

100 

100 

100 


114. Raiyati rents and rates in the 
past. — The methods by which rents are 
arrived at, have undergone a large 
change during the last century. In 
the early accounts as different degrees 
of permanence depending on different 
legal interests were not clear cut or 
defined by statute, the rents reported 
are in all cases rents for a particular 
class of land without reference to any 
particular class of tenancy under which 
it may be held. This is .true of most 
districts and not only of Nadia where 
the rates according to the nature of the 


crop have survived in the Utbandi 
system. 

From reports by Collectors between 
1786 and 1795 the following figures 
show the prevalent rates for a consider- 
able part of the district. The average 
rate for aus lands workg out at 9 annas 
4 pies and for anian at 7 annas 5 pies. 
Homestejids ap]>ear to be just over 
double the avs rate, cotton lands also 
fetched a higher rent. The higher rate 
for aus than for aman is pj-obably due 
to the fact that aus implies not so much 
lands only suitable for aus paddy as 
lands which bear a double crop; — 





Aus rice. 

.4 man rice. 

Horne - 
stead. 

Tobacco. 

Jute. 

Sugar 

cane. 


Pan. 





1 

A. 

r. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A,p 

.P. 

Ashrafabad 




I 

7 

3 

1 

3 

6 






1 

7 

’i 




Bapran 

Fawullapur 




1 

9 

5 

9 

0 

0 

1 

14 

6 

9 

0 

0 

u 

9 

8 

5 




3 

4 

0 

Havillishahr 



9 

9 

9 

9 

1 

10 

0 






1 

6 

0 




Jaipur 



6 

6 

6 

6 

0 

9 

9 

0 

13 

0 



1 

10 

0 

2 

7 

0 

Khosalpur 



4 

0 

5 

0 

2 

4 

0 


, , 




1 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Kusdaha 



8 

3 

6 

0 

0 

14 

9 

1 

0 

3 

ii 

Ti 

1 

13 

3 

1 

10 

0 

Rjrishnagar 



9 

9 

8 

3 

0 

14 

9 

0 

14 

9 



1 

13 

3 

3 

4 

0 

Kubaspur 



8 

3 

4 

3 

1 

3 

6 


. . 





. . 



. . 


Biahmtpur 



9 

9 

7 

3 

0 

14 

9 

0 

14 

9 







. . 


Mamjuani 



0 

9 

9 

2 

0 

14 

9 

0 

14 

9 

9 

9 

I 

13 

3 

4 

8 

0 

Matiari 



6 

6 

5 


0 

9 

9 

0 

13 

0 




. . 





Nabadwip 



9 

9 


El 

1 

3 

6 

0 

13 

0 




. . 


7 


0 

Fainaur 



9 

9 



1 

3 

6 

1 

10 

0 



1 

13 

3 

4 

1 

0 

Pat Mahal 



14 

0 



1 

0 

0 


, . 





. . 



. . 


WM 

irnUisey 



11 

9 



1 

2 

0 

0 

9 

9 



0 

11 

6* 

3 KT 

8 

Rajpur 



10 

0 



1 

8 

0 


. . 




1 

. . 


3 

. . 

0 

Sa^lpur . . 



0 

e 

7 

3 

0 

14 

9 

0 

14 

9 



3 

6 

4 

Pritiagar • . 



9 

9 

8 

3 

0 

14 

9 

1 

2 

0 



1 

13 

3 


. - 


XMaSi 



9 

t 

9 


3 

1 

3 

6 













KOTl. — These ratio are per bigha. 
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Hunter about a century later in 1872 Basin lands or bouse sites have risen 
gives the following rates: — from about Es. 6 an acre to 4bout 



Sadar subdivi- 
sion. 

Chuadanga. 

subdivision. 

Ranaghat 

subdivision. 

1 

Kushtca 

subdivision. 

Meh^pur 
subdivision, • 


Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

Ks. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. Rs. A. 

Rs, A. 

Rs, A. 

Ordinary high land aman 
or aus with a scx'ond 
crop, pnlsf^s or jute .. 

0 

12 to 

1 

4 

0 

12 to 

1 4 

0 8 to 

1 1 

0 12 to 1 0 

0 

0 to 

1 0 

Pcpjx^r or indigo 

1 

0 to 

1 

4 

0 

12 to 

1 4 

0 10 to 

1 1 

0 12 to 1 0 

0 

0 to 

1 0 

Sugarcane . . 

1 

4 to 

2 

0 

1 

8 to 

2 4 

1 0 to 

1 11 

1 13 to 

1 

0 to 

2 0 

Artificial high lands for 
house sites, tobacrco, 
cotton, rnullxirry 

2 

4 to 

2 

12 

1 

8 to 

2 12 

1 4 to 

2 8 

1 7 to 2 3 

i 

0 to 

1 8 

l>eep low land 

0 

6 to 

0 

12 


... 


... 


— 


— 


Orchards (jaami) 

i 2 

8 to 

6 

0 

0 

0 

•• 

1 11 to 

2 4 

3 8 

6 

0 to 

6 4 


Notjk. — These rates are jier bigha. 


These rents are said to be for Utbandi 
lands and to be about double the rjiies 
for jamai lands. The average rate for 
the better class of land not suitable for 
special crops appears to have risen by 
about 40 per cent. According to Hunt- 
er the general increase in the previous 
80 years had been 30 per cent, but in 
some curses had been as much as 100 
per cent. Wages had in the same period 
risen very much less. At the time of 
the permanent' settlement the rate is 
reported as about Rs. 4 per month and 
in 1872 it was not above Rs. 6. The 
value of the district’s produce on the 
other Imnd must have increased very 
much more. A very large proportion 
of the latter of course went to the indigo 
planters but there must have betm a 
consi(fcrable surplus for the ordinary 
raiyats. This is borne out by the pretty 
rapid rise*, in population prior to 1881. 

There is some indication in a compari- 
son between the two statements of a 
slower rise in rents in Ranaghat subdi- 
vision as. compared with the rest of the 
district, though whether this was due 
to the present day decay setting in there 
or to the fact that cultivation had been 
longer established is difficult to say. 
Sub letting to under-raiyats may also 
have been partly responsible for it. 

115. Rates at the present tints. — 

Between 1870 and the present day the 
provisions of the Tenancy Act have 
accentuated the widely differing iscale 
between rent for lands held under the 
two systems. Rates for different classes 
of land held under Utbandi will be found 
in the separate chapter on that subject. 


Rs. 10-13, sugarcane from Rs. 4-8 an 
acre to Rs. 7-7-6, aus lands from 
about Rs. 2-1 0 t o Rs. 3-10. Roughly 
speaking the increase lias been between 
30 per cent, and 50 per cent. 

The rise in rents of lands held 

under the ordinary systejm has been 
less marked. Assuming Hunter’s 

statement that Utbandi rates were 

double jawMi rates as correct, a very 
rough average raiyati rate at his day 
would be about Re. 1-12 per acre. At 
the present time the average rent for 
raiyats at fixed rents is Re. 1-13-4 per 
acre and for Isettled and occupancy 
raiyats Rs. 2-7-3. I'he great increase in 
ordinary raiyati rent is probably less in 
reality than appears as the present 
figures include all classes of land includ- 
ing waste. Hunter’s rates apparently 
refer only to cultivated and jspecial 
classes of land. 


116 . Raiyati ratas in other districts — 

Ppir acre. 


Nadia fixed rent raiyats 
Nadia settled raiyats 
Tippora . . 

Noakhali 
Chittagong 
Faridpur 
Dacca . • 

Jessore Sadar 


Rs. A. p. 

1 13 4 

2 7 8 

3 2 2 

4 4 
COO 
2 0 2 
2 13 0 
2 10 a 


Rents for raiyatis appear to be undoubt- 
edly low compared with many parts of 
other districts. There is also relative- 
ly little subinfeudation below the rai- 
yati grade as compared for instance 
with Je^ore, or Birbhum. The result 
is that it is easy to jump to the con- 
clusion that the dues from the actual 













cultivator are substantially lower than 
el^where. But the . whole question is 
complicated by the existence of Utban- 
di, which renders any comparison difh- 
cult. Though there is not any striking- 
ly marked difference between the quality 
*bf Clt'bandi and jamai lands in true 
Utbandi areas, there is a very definite 
association of raiyatis with the better 
lands in, the district as a unit. And 
this means that whereas in other districts 
the raiyati rate is a more or less true 
average, in Nadia it is an average only 
for the rather superior lands. 

117. . Variation of raiyati rents. — As 

may be gathered from the preceding 
chapter there are substantial contrasts 
in soil and cultivation between different 
parts of the district ami still greater 
contrasts in the different systems of ten- 
ure under which hand is held. Average 
rates for the different thanas therefore 
vary pretty widely. For settled and 
occupancy ‘raiyats they range from 
Rs. H-D ll per’ acre in Kumarkhali to 
Re. 1-12-5 in Hanskhali. 

The sketches on pages 96 and 97 show 
the different rattrs j)revailing in dift'erent 
thanas, as well as two other factors 
which appear to have some tearing on 
them, namely (1) density of })opulation, 
(f) extent of cultivation : — 

Ttere is a well -marked association of 
the rent and population incidence. I'his 
indicates that even with ap alternative 
more elastic system such as Utbandi at 
hand, raiyati .settlements are not in- 
adjuKtable to economic changes. On 
the other hand there are notable varia- 
tions between the two factors. In K.ali- 
ganj, Ranaghat, Chakdah and Harin- 
ghata rents are high, while population is 
sparse. In Kushtea and Mirpur rents 
are low while population is high. The 
former case is the more marked because 
of the extent of subinfeudation beneath 
the raiyati interests. 

Double cropping as mentioned in a 
previous chapter has no relation to popu- 
lation and similarly it appears to have 
no bearing on the rate of rent. This 
emphasises the fact that the type of 
country where an am and rabi crop 
are grown together is not as remunera- 
tive as one which produces a good rice 
crop. 

The extent to which the greater por- 
tion of the total area is cultivated is of 
course reflected in the density of popu- 
lation and either through the latter or 


directly has its influence on rents. The 
relation however does not appear to be 
very close. In Mirpur and Kushtea 
where cultivation is extensive rents are 
low. In Santipur, Nabadwip and 
Nakashipara cultivation is limited but 
rents are high. In the case of the two 
former the influence of two big towns 
is no doubt at work. 

Finally there is the prevalence of Ut- 
bandi. This appears in a very general 
way to be associated with low rents and 
its absence with high ones. This is of 
course to be expected inasmuch as the 
system itself is devised for poor soils; 
on the other hand other factors being 
equal it works in the other direction, 
i.e., in forcing up raiyati rents, partly 
because it makes a raiyati a more valued 
possession, and partly because changes 
of rent are easier. This ))robably has a 
good deal to do with the high rates in 
Kaliganj and Nakashipara and the low 
rates in Mirpur and Kushtea.._ 

In Eastern Bengal owing to the in- 
elasticity of the tenure system, the more 
valuable crops such as jute com- 
paratively recently introduced are often 
grown on low rented lands, wdiile the 
le.ss remunerative paddy coops are 
associated w'ith parts oS the districts 
where rent is high. This does not seem 
to he the case to the same extent in 
Nadia, the mo.st valuable crops undouht- 
edl}’^ come from the north-evast and the 
.south corners of the distriot: in both 
parts rents are high. To revert once 
more, however, to the rather anomalous 
ca.ses of Kinshtea and Mirpur^ the.se 
parts do appea-r to te lightly assessed in 
relation to the quality of the crof)S 
grown as well as to population. This is 
in contrast with the. north-west where 
not only raiyati rates, but Utbandi 
may be definitely said to be high in rela- 
tion to the productive capacity of the 
soil. In fact the poorer the tenant, the 
more he has to pay because he has not 
the ammunition for a fight: 


PART III.— THE PRESENT 
OPERATIONS. 

Chapter I. — Field work. 

118. Initiation and scope of the 
operations. — By its letter No. 6635 of 
the 4th September 1917 to the Govern- 
ment of Inditi, the Gevefoment of Bengal 
asked for sanction to deviate from the 
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provincial programme as previously laid 
down and to take up with effect from the 
cold weather of 1917 the survey and 
settlement of Nadia district. The rea- 
sons given for the proposed deviation 
were that since attention has been 
directed to the question of the Utbandi 
tenancies in connexion with the Raj- 
shalii operations, it was desirable, in 
fact a question of urgent necessity , to 
ensure a final decision of the difficulties 
due to the existence of this type of tenan- 
cy which was more prevalent in Nadia 
than any where else; that for the same 
reason the district of Murshidabad 
would probably be taken up after Nadia 
and the old military barracks at Ber- 
hampore in Murshidabad would provide 
accommodation convenient for the head- 
quarters of the operations in both 
districts; and that the Port Commis- 
sioners of Calcutta were in need of maps 
of the river Hooghly from Naihati to 
Nadia which wodld conveniently be pre- 
' pared in the course of the Nadia settle- 
ment. The Traverse Survey was started 
in 1917-18 and the survey and settlement 
operations in 1918-19. 

The original estimate was that diara 
survey of the Bhagirathi would entail 
the addition of 200 square miles of 
survey and rqcord-writing outside the 
district itself. But it was found that 
only 94 square miles in districts lying 
across the river need be surveyed in that 
connexion. The Rajshahi settlement 
party had,, moreover, found it necessary 
in connexion with the diara operations 
of the Padma to survey 281 square miles 
in Naijia as against our estimate of 190 
square miles. The result has been that 
whereas the programme of this settle- 
ment was for the survey and settlement 
of 2,80:i square miles tne actual work 
required to be done covered 2,658 square 
miles, of which 94 square miles lay in 
other districts. 

The area was divided into 3 blocks. 
The first comprised all Ranaghat sub- 
division and the western half of Sadar 
subdivision as well as a strip lying along 
the west bank of the Bhagirathi in 
Murshidabad, Burdwan and Hooghly 
districts; from which, however, ej^ept 
for parts of Revenue mauzas falling 
partly inside and partly outside Katwa 
and Kalpa municipalities, the municipal 
areas of Katwa and Kalna in Burdwan, 
Chinsurah and Tribeni in Hooghly and 
Kanchrapara and Halishahar in the 
24-Parganas were excluded. This came 
to 953 square miles.* It jvab not found 


necessary to work over again 6 square 
miles on police-station Santipur, which 
had recently been the subject of petty 
settlement proceedings. 

The second block covered the rest of 
the Sadar subdivision, the south part of 
Meherpur subdivision and all Chua- 
danga subdivision except Alamdanga 
police-station. This covered 915 square 
miles. 

The third block covered the rest of 
Meherpur and Chuadanga subdivisions 
and all of Kushtea subdivision left out 
by the Rajshahi party. It was 790 
square miles. 

119. Survey. — The traverse survey 
throughout was good. In each block a 
little sub-traverse had to be done, but 
this was never a big item. It was done 
by the head draftsman who is a trained 
Surveyor. The only area where consi- 
derable difficulty was experienced was in 
the diara strip along the Bhagirathi. 
The traverse party had taken the river 
to be the district Iwundary, so that the 
prepared traverse sheets did not on the 
side next the river bear much relation to 
the Ixiundaries of the revenue mauzas. 
A good part of the survey in Ranaghat 
subdivision was difficult owing to the 
prevalence of thick jungle. The same is 
true of the survey along the west bank 
of the Bhagirathi, an area which dis- 
plays many of the same features from a 
survey point of view as Ranaghat sub- 
division, being full of jungle and old 
crumbling masonry houses. 

The settlement made a rather unfor- 
tunate start from which it never com- 
I)letely recovered during the first season’s 
field-work. The first field season coin- 
cided with the influenza visitation which 
was very seriously felt in Nadia. For 
the first month and a half, work was 
practically at a standstill. After that 
when the virulence of the epidemic had 
somewhat abated it was difficult to 
make up lost ground since the majority 
of the good Amins had left with a deter- 
mination never again to come to the 
infernal place {Narakknnda). In this 
block, too, work was bound to be rather 
disorganized for Iwth the municipal and 
diara sheets were received late in the 
season. The work progressed rather 
unevenly, but all things considered the 
survey was satisfactory. 

The second season’s survey went 
smoother, though we were always rather 
short of Amins. ■ Sickness in a malarial 
district like Nadia was bound to 
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be prevalent and the malarial sea- 
son coincides with the months in 
which the survey should be completed. 
The nature of the country did not present 
any features of difficulty except the 
basti sites. For this extra fees were 
fi’eely allowed. This was rather an 
anxious year’s work. For the work to 
• be protracted as it was in the first sea- 
son would probably have meant a break- 
down in the three block programme. 
One year’s late season leads to another. 
For when the staff is kept in the field 
after the break of the rains, its health 
is affected and the next year’s work 
suffers-. Owing to shortage of Kanun- 
goes one circle could not be started until 
January but the leeway was made up. 
An unfortunate end to the season was 
the loss by a Kanungo on his way back 
to headquarters of the complete sheets of 
his htdka. Some traces were obtained 
from landlords’ agents, but they were 
found to be not sufficiently accurate to 
enable us to make use of them. A com- 
plete resurvey had eventually to be made. 

At the close of this season a complete 
demarcation of the boundary between 
Nadia and Burdwan in places where it 
did not coincide with the midstream of 
the Bhagirathi was carried out by means 
of stone pillars. 

In the last field season, the depart- 
ment reverted to the four party pro- 
gramme. Anxiety was felt about get- 
ting a sufficient number of Amins. 
Shortage of Amins had always btien one 
of the chief difficulties. Accordingly 
three hundred local men were trained as 
Amins in the previous rains. Kanungos 
were forced to employ a percentage of 
the Nadia trained Amins in the follow- 
ing field season. They usually worked 
in pairs. They proved to be slow and 
rather untidy but fairly accurate 
workers. Another difficulty felt 
throughout the operations was to secure 
an even distribution of Amins. Amins 
would avoid places they found unhealthy 
and in particular they did not like to 
burn their boats by going too far away 
from the railway lines. Also each Kaii- 
ungo had more or less his own Amins, who 
would not like to work for any one else. 
Where the demand exceeded the supply 
and the Amins knew it, Kanungos were 
not always able to enforce proper 
discipline. 

In the third block survey was of the 
same kind as in the second block and 
was again, though not seriously, pro- 
tracted by the usual attacks of malaria 


in the cold weather months. This year 
double fees were paid for all hasti 
survey. 

An object which was kept steadily in 
view at every stage was to have the work 
at that stage as good as possible. I'his 
sounds something of a truism but really 
has a practical bearing. Settlement 
operations contain many stages and at 
each stage there is an opportunity of 
rectifying mistakes, which have fieen 
made in an earlier stage. It is some- 
times forgotten, however, that correction 
involves double work, first the mistake 
has to be deleted, and secondly the cor- 
rected work has to be substituteci. 
There is, therefore, a loss of time (quite 
apart from the danger of the mistake 
avoiding detection) and in the record- 
writing stages where corrections involve 
changes in a number of co-lateral papers 
the margin of possible error becomes 
vastly enlarged. The most common mis- 
takes in area of plots and the occurrence "* 
in the maps of unnumbered plots were 
discovered to arise from corrections 
(badars) made by the Kanungo in the 
map at the time of bujharat. The.se 
mistakes are always natural when a man 
is working under pressure in a hot .sun. 
In addition a serious situation arises 
when survey mistakes going as it were 
to the root of the map are discovered 
even as early as khanupuri. By^ that 
time the survey Amins’ points on the 
ground have ’]n‘obably become obliter- 
ated and in any case the wor\ of identi- 
fying them takes a great deal of time. 
To avoid all this, the prescribed stand- 
ard of portal was set down as double tliat 
required in the Technical Rules. The 
incidence of portal in each block was 
respectively: — 

4’01) iniloB (leriiquare milo in A block. 

4 04 Ditto B block. 

4 -Oil Ditto C block. ’ 

The I'ule was that a portal line had 
to go through the homestead ai’ca of 
every sheet containing such. Charge 
officers were advised to confine their 
portal pi’actically to I’e-running the 
Kanungos’ lines, in order to check any 
tendency on the part of *Kanungos.. fVom 
whom so much portal was demanded , to 
be careless about it. Kanungos were 
made to purchase ponies and the pony 
allowance granted in the last field season 
left them no excuse for not doing so. 
As a matter of fact* thhy all had ponies. 
They could not cope with the portal ! 
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without. The portal demanded works 
out at 66 chains a day for each Kanun^o 
when survey is in full swing. That is 
by no means an impossible task. And 
the advantages are so great when a sub- 
stantially accurate map is obtained at 
the very beginning, that almost no price 
is too high for obtaining that result. 

The correct principles of cadastral 
survey have been laid down in the 
Technical Rules of the department with 
a copy of which each Kanungo and with 
a vernacular copy of which each Amin 
was supplied. Adherence to these was 
insisted on. Emphasis was laid on the 
size of MoTuhhas and the proper placing 
of chain lines along the ails of 
A selected Amin in each halka did the 
inking up. A Kanungo sets out to his 
halka With, traces of all previous surveys, 
e.q., of acquired land within his halka, 
railway land, and at first we tried to get 
traces of all roads. But we had to give 
• this up, as the local authorities never 
know where their maps were, and in a 
district where land is as plentiful as in 
Nadia, thei'e was not much fear of en- 
croachment. The traces of khas mahal 
and tauzi settlement estates the Kanungo 
got from his Circle Officer. He also had 
traces of the boundary as surveyed by 
other district settlements, e.g., Ra^shahi, 
raridpur* and Jessore where his area 
marched with it. Careful comparison 
with all these maps was insisted on. 
Each Kanungo was also supplied with 
a trace of the thaklmst map of each of 
his mauzas. The last was not given to 
survey Amins. The fear was that the 
A.mins' would follow the thak blindly. 
Even Kanungos are too prone to do this. 

120. The unit of survey: 
“ villages ”. — As regards the unit of 
survey, in almost every case the revenue 
survey mauza was adopted. The 
r^enue survey mauza in Nadia is on the 
whole big, except in Kumarkhali and 
Khoksa police-stations, which were parts 
of Pabna district at the time of the 
revenue survey and which were therefore 
surveyed by the Pabna Surveyors at a 
time when the distinction between unit 
of survey and the estates had not become 
crystallized. The revenue mauza^had 
to be deviated fl’om in the case of allu- 
vioQi and diluvion of mauzas which lay by 
the sides' of rivers forming the district 
boundary and the boundary of police- 
stations. Instances of the first occurred 
along the Bhagirathi between Nadia 
and Murshidabad and along the Jel- 
langhi between the sahie districts. 


Instances of the second occurred as 
gards the Matabhai^a and Kumar in 
police-stations Karimpur, Daulatpur, 
Gangni, Mirpur, Alamdanga and 
Kushtea. Where possession of the re- 
formed part still lay with the parent 
mauza, and the reformation was 60 acres 
or more in size, a new unit of survey was 
adopted. Where the reformation was 
very small or possession lay with the 
mauza to which the reformation had 
accreted the reformed area was amalga- 
mated with the mauza or mauzas to 
which it had accreted. The revenue 
mauza had of course to be departed from 
where it was not in accordance with pre- 
sent possession. This frequently arises 
in areas exposed to fluvial action. 

In both A and B blocks there were 
instances of jalkar revenue mauzas — 
long strips of water which were gradu- 
ally drying up. These were awkward 
in shape and were accordingly amalga- 
mated piecemeal along the course with 
the mauzas on each side of them. There 
was no sepa rate property in the sub-soil 
of these jalkars such as would have justi- 
fied us in retaining them as indejiendent 
mauzas. 

In one or two cases, revenue survey 
mauzas were divided. This happened 
only when the revenue survey mauzas 
was very big and its constituent parts 
were different and passed locally under 
different names. 

Another revenue survey mauza, parts 
of which according to the existing noti- 
fication lav in the jurisdiction of two 
police-stations, had also to be divided. 

In Kumarkhali and Khoksa amalga- 
mation was fully resorted to as the 
revenue survey mauza had been deter- 
mined on principles different from those 
followed by the revenue surveyors in the 
rest of the district. 

The usual notices were issued, objec- 
tions heard and the concurrence of the 
Collector obtained before the proposed 
new units were finally adopted by us. 
Objections were very rare. 

121. Khanapuri. — The villagers take 
little interest in the survey. The^ 
never could be brought to see that it 
affected them in the least. 

They were much more interested in 
the record-writing {khanapuri). This is 
the stage of work that always sedm to 
me to be the least satisfactorily done. 
Amins pose before the villagers as the 
final authority. What illegal gratifica- 
tion they hope to extract, they look to 
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extracting at this stage. Inspection is 
least severe. Kanungos are either busy 
portalling the backward Amins or el^ 
nave already started hujharat on their 
own, and yet what a difference a good 
preliminary record makes. 

In Nadia khanapuri was made very 
easy for the Amins. Before the settle- 
ment l^gan, a Mahalwar Register was 
prepared for the whole district, and 
every Circle Officer and Kanungo was 
given a printed copy at the beginning 
of each field season. The Mahalwar 
Register showed each estate and oppo- 
site each estate the inauzas in which each 
estate was shown in the Collector’s 
register to have lands. The maiiza and 
the circle in which the revenue was to 
bt^ recorded were shown in the Mahalwar 
Register and the Circle Officer of that 
circle was made responsible for the 
correct record of that particular estate. 
The Circle Officer was called the record- 
ing Circle Officer. All other Circle 
Officers in who.se circle that parti- 
cular estate occurred had to refer 
to the recording Circle Officer for the 
correct record of that particular estate. 
In this way a uniform record was ob- 
tained at the start and the repetition of 
enquiries by different officers into the 
same facts was avoided. The recording 
Circle Officer was made similarly respon- 
sible for the correct record of all tenures 
held under the e.state occurring within 
his circle and in re<ja.rd tq them also the 
same reference system was established. 
As a ureliminarv to the second and 
third field seasons, a further step was 
taken. Kanungos in the previous rec.ess 


the Mahalwar Register fully written up. 
Each Circle Officer should have received 
D Roister and Tauziwar tenure trees 
and draft khatians of supefior interests 
of all the estates, the revenue of which 
has, according to the Mahalwar Regis- 
ter, to be recorded by him, and each 
Kanungo a tenure tree and khatians of 
superior interests of every mauza in his 
halka. The Cii’cle Officer must reopen 
inquiries for the corre(;tion of all his D 
Registers and the draft khatians of re- 
curring interest of his estates and must 
notify changes to the Kanungos of his 
halka. Similarly every change affecting 
a recurring interest discovered by a 
Kanungo in the field must be reported 
to the Circle Officer, who, if it concerns 
an estate, the revenue of which is I’e- 
corded in his circle and the change is 
Mahalwar and not Mauzawar only, must 
correct his tenure tree and draft khatian 
after verification, and inform the other 
Kanungos of his circle. Tf the e.statq 
belongs to another circle he should 
notify that circle for correction of the 
khatian. The.se inquiries .should be 
finished before the end of khanapuri. 
At the beginning of hujharat each Circle 
Officer must ask foi’ and get c-o[>ies of 
all superior khatians of recurring inter- 
ests from the revenue .recording Circle 
Officers for estates with land within 
their circles but the revenue of which is 
not recorded by them. This implies 
references to attestation circles where 
the revenue is recorded in B.b1ock and to 
the S.T.T. Branch at Sadar when the 
revenue is recorded in A block, and the.se 
must be communicated to the Kianungos 
on the field.” 


were sent out one to each police-station. 
Each Kanungo was given a copy of the 
Mahalwar Register on which was 
marked the estates* assigned for enquiry 
to each Kanungo, a copy of the Collec- 
tor’s D Register of all such estates, and 
copies of the Thak Statement of every 
mauza within his police-station. It was 
his duty after local inquiry and summon- 
ing the parties to prepare a tenure tree 
and to open proprietary khatians and 
khatians of recurring tenures for each 
of his mauzas. As regards the estates 
falling within his police-station which 
had been assigned to other Kanungos, 
references were made, analogous to the 
references made during the field season 
itself referred to above The procedure 
then was set out as follows in the 
General Order : “ Mauzawar as well as 
Tauziwar tenure trees have been pre- 


This .system was well .suited to con- 
ditions in Nadia wdiere there was no ela- 
borate coparcenery but the re.sult by 
which the immediate landlord of the 
raiyats came to hold over them iif**' a 
variety of large recurring interests most- 
ly on the patni type is the culmination 
of a sometimes intricate process of sub- 
infeudation. The Amin had ndver lt.o 
bother about the complex chain of sup- 
erior interests. It was given to him 
ready made and all that even the Kan- 
ungos at btijharat had to do was to 
report to Circle Officers any modifica- 
tion coming to li^ht which the Circle 
Officer in his enquiries might liave over- 
looked. The Attestation Officer’s work 
was thus very much lightened. The 
same system of reference based on the 
Mahalwar Registej* was maintained at 


pared in the recess and every copy^ji^ggg^^gWestation aind final janch, but usually 
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the ground had been covered with suffi- 
cient thoroughness in the field season 
and the references in the later stages 
disclosed a record already uniform ex- 
cept as regards the khcUian numbers of 
barati khatians which changed on re- 
arrangement of the record after attesta- 
tion. 

This system! of inquiries and refer- 
ences was another expression of the im- 
portance attached to gettuig things 
right at the start. It was not rigidly 
enforced in the first field season with 
the result that attestation was consider- 
ably hampered by the faulty record of 
the superior interests on the prelimin- 
ary record of rights. But it worked 
well in the other blocks and in the end 
saved a lot of trouble. 

The form of the preliminary record 
has now becomfe standardized in the 
Technical Rules and calls for little com- 
ment. Separate possession by groups 
of co-sharers was shown on the obverse 
of the khatian by drawing a line across 
column 13' and column 14 between each 
separate group. Each of the divisions 
so made was lettered. This lettering 
was not used as in Comilla on the reverse 
but the first name appearing in the 
group with “gong” {i.e., gairaha, 
“and others”) added signified that pos- 
session lay jointly with all the persons 
falling within such group as shown on 
the reverse. ^ A similar system of group- 
ing was' ajdopted to indijcate separate 
collecrtion of rent. In the appropriate 
column of the subordinate khatian ap- 
peared the khatian number and group 
letter of the rent-receiver’s khatian and 
in column 2 the first name of the appro- 
priate group with “ gong ” added. 
The Amin at khanapnri filled up the 
agricultural stock list, list of lands over 
wmch a right of easement exists and all 
crops in the khasra. These were check- 
ed by the Kanuago at bujharat. The 
reference list of notable objects was not 
used. Instead, the reanark column of 
the kra^ra was used for that purpose 
and the alamats were filled in in the 
Drawing Office on a reference to that. 

At Khanapurj. the Amin was gi^^n 
the thak map. He was also supposed 
to enter disputes, and the Kanungo to 
■ decide them at this stage. For the 
reasons ^iven above in reference to 
khanapuri inspection, the tendency 
rather was to let disputes accupiulate for 
bujharcU. " , 


In respect of %ny land claimed to be 
Utbandi, the Amin simply wrote dakhal 
in column 13 without any description. 
He entered in the tenants’ khatians 
fallow land claimed to be Utbandi upon 
which the tenant retained a sort of lien. 
For the Amin therefore khanapuri was 
an extremely simple business. We ex- 
pected an outturn of 100 plots a day but 
very rarely got it. Even the check of 
the maps was not always carefully done 
and a good deal of the Kanungos’ time 
was taken up in sub-dividing plots ami- 
cably partitioned among co-sharers. On 
the north-east of the district there were 
sometimes as many as 30 to 50 co- 
.sharers in a single raiyati holding with 
a large number of grou[)s holding sepa- 
rate possession. This accounts for the 
heavy incidence of plots on that side. 

122. Nat disputes. — As the areas 
according to the local standard of meas- 
urement liad to be filled in in the par- 
chas and preliminary record before buj- 
harat the interval between khanapuH 
and bujharat was tlie stage at which nal 
dis[)utes were decided by the Circle Offi- 
cer. 'rhis part of the work aroused 
intense interest and the disputes were 
keenly contested. 

In fact the whole countryside was 
agog in that part of the district lying 
north of a line drawn across the map 
from Nabadwip to the south-east corner 
of Alamdanga. In the south and in 
Kushtea, Kumarkhali and Khoksha 
the cpiestion was not much contested. 
In thost^ latter areas, the rental of the 
holdings had ordinarily remained un- 
changed for many years and the survival 
unimpaired of the large old pargannah 
nals was really undisputed. 

But in the former area successive re- 
lueasurement with a reduction of meas- 
uring rod had been the rule, and had for 
the last 50 years led to steady increases 
in the raiyats’ rents which they very 
much rcAsented. They expected the 
Settlement Dei)artment to go into anti- 
quarian researches as to the length of 
the pargannah nal {)revailing at the time 
of the permanent settlement, and certi- 
fied copies of old collectorate corre- 
spondence and of extracts from old col- 
lectorate registers were flourished before 
the eyes of the Circle Officer. 

These disputes were decided on the 
basis of the length of nal which by com- 
parison of area appeared actually to 
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have been used on as§i$Ming the hold- 
ings to rent. The question of the legal- 
ity of the measurement so far as it 
affepted the legality of the rent was an 
issue to be decided at another stage. 
It was explained that the local area was 
only put in the preliminary record for 
the better understanding of the tenants 
and for check of the record against the 
landlords’ papers. Nal disputes relat- 
ing to ordinary raiyati holdings were 
not re-opened at a later stage. 

The raiyats were very dissatisfied to 
start with, but when they saw at attes- 
tation that the question of the legality 
of the rents was gone into thoroughly, 
they were inclined to let the matter 
drop. 

The nal disputes, however, which 
related to “ Utbandi ” land stood on a 
different footing. As the rent is liable 
to annual variation according to the 
area found each year in each tenant’s 
possession, the length of the lociil nal 
was an integral and vital part of the 
final record. These dispute;^ were re- 
viewed at every stage right up to ob- 
jections, and involved a great deal of 
tedious and exacting work. The pro- 
cedure adopted where possible was to 
ascertain the complete area, of the mauza 
as disclosed by the landlords’ chittaa, 
and to compare their area with the 
areas ascertained by tlie cadastral sur- 
vey on conversion into the Ciompeting 
local standards. This . was the only 
satisfactory mode of procedure because 
the areas of individual })lots as shown 
in the landlords’ chittas were liable to 
be distorted according to the amount of 
gratification which had passed from the 
raiyat to the Utbandi Amin. More- 
over it was often vpry difficult to identi- 
fy the chitta plots with our survey plots. 
The chitta plots were based on what was 
called an ekandaz chitta, that is a chitta 
prepared after actual measurement on 
the ground. The ekandaz chitta n were 
frequently much out of date. But this 
method of decision was only possible 
when the landlord was in passession of 
the whole mauza or at least of a sub- 
stantial and compact block of the mauza. 
Officers were advised to check the results 
so reached against the second method 
of testing groups of plots because it was 
found that the Utbandi Amin frequent- 
ly measured the arable part of the 
mauza with a large nal but showed the 
total area of the mauza (ih measured by 
the smaller nal by exaggerating the area 


of the unculturable parts. Sometimes 
co-sharer landlords kept separate papers 
which showed separate areas and we had 
in consequence sometimes to come to a 
different finding in respect to the rval 
used by each landlord. In such cases 
which fortunately were very few in 
number the two nals had to be entered 
in the record. 

Again it might happen that the land- 
lord had increased the area assessable to 
rent by decreasing the nal. In respect 
of lands on which occupancy rights had 
already accrued before the introduction 
of the new ntd and the older nal was 
recorded. So again it happened that 
two nals had sometimes to be recorded he 
applicable to the different lands of a 
single khatian. 

In the decision of these disputes docu- 
mentary evidence was not relied on much. 
Just SIS the old papers relating to form- 
er pargannah nals were rejected as irre- 
levent as against the landlords, so hat- “ 
chittas delivered to the raiyats on which 
the nal claimed by the landlord was 
entered, or entries to the ssime effect on 
the front page of the landlords’ chittas, 
were not held to be admissions as against ‘ 
the tenants. Proper legal advice was 
solicited and obtained in support of 
the procedure adopted, as ntd disjmtes 
in Utbandi land were frequent, fierce 
and affected a vitsil part of the record. 

123. initial recess. — On completion 
of khanapnri, area extraction and ini- 
tial recess was gone through in the 
ordinary way. The main office at 
Berhampore was too far away from the 
field operations to be a convenient centre 
for the area exti'actions. So this sec- 
tion was lot'ated in Krishnagar for A 
and B blocks and in Alamdanga for C 
block. The work was sm(X)thly done^ 
competent hands under experieriified 
supervision and Kanungas’* hujharat 
was never retarded by delay in getting 
back the sheets. No sheet except under 
the special instruction of the charge 
officer was acceped in the Area Section 
unless 3 out of the 4 sides had been ink- 
ed up after boundary comparison. 

We followed the Cqmilla methqd of 
making each Kanungo responsible for 
his own initial recess. Kanungos* not 
accustomed to this responsibility may* 
make a bad mess of it. In A block in 
Jessore for instance the work was badly 
neglected. In Nadia j;he nucleus of the 
staff came’frpm Camilla, and there was* 
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never much reason to complain about 
the way it was done. The Kanun^)8 
had perhaps greater difficulties in Nadia 
in this respect than in Comilla. In 
Comilla quite competent Mohurrirs 
could be recruited from local men. In 
Nadia this was not as a rule possible. 
Kanungos were told at the beginning of 
the season to keep a look-out for good 
material from among the Amins and 
Amin’s Mohurrirs employed within their 
halkas. Selected persons from among 
them formed the initial recess staff with 
a badar Amin in charge. 

124. Bujharat. — Bujharat in each 
block started generally in February. It 
v/as prolonged in the first block for the 
reasons already stated, in the second 
block all field work was closed down by 
the middle of June and in the last block 
by the end of June. 

The temperature of the district 
during the months when bujharat was 
tione is at its maximum. Attempts were 
made to encourage the Kanungos to 
start work early in the morning and to 
get it over by the afternoon. But the 
people are late risers and Kanungos 
rarely got proper attendance before 8 
o’clock. The standard daily outturn of 
150 plots was usually reached once the 
Kanungo got into his stride. And there 
was no reason why it should not have 
been. The heavy portal of the survey 
did not as a rule- entail important 
changes, at the stage in the maps. The 
Kanungos had not as in Comilla to 
write up themselves the reference lists, 
agricult^ural stock lists or lists of land 
over which rights of easement existed. 
Nor were they as in Comilla required to 
ink up on the field with their own 
hands the various alamats on the map. 
Their main business was to see that the 
work was substantially correct and that 
tKe land had been entered in the correct 
interests. Not only had the same ten- 
ant usually an ordinary raiyati land and 
Utbandi land, but of the raiyati land he 
usually held more than one jama, and 
frequently land in horfa or under- 
raiyati right as well. It was sometimfes 
found that Kanungos, particularly new 
Kanungos, would waste a lot of time 
making minute ’ changes in the map 
whiph could not affect the area at all, 
and overlook the much more important 
point of getting the land into the right 
interest. In this connexion it may be 
remarked that the accuracy of a settle- 
ment record depehds- enormotisly on the 


amount of coloration forthcoming at 
bujharat from the parties. Wltwre land- 
lords have their papers ready and these 
papers are good and the tenants are 
intelligent and knowledgeable there is 
much more chance of an accurate record 
at bujharat than when the landlords are 
badly equipped and the tenants ignorant 
and listless. The presence of instructed 
agents with papers at the bujharat 
table was insisted on and no rent was 
recorded unless a rent receipt to support 
it was produced ; even so the material 
we had to work on in Nadia (and my 
experience in Jessore was the same) was 
scarcely ever so satisfactory as the 
material available in Eastern Bengal. 
If bujharat failed in the respects noted 
there was not very much chance of all 
the mistakes being rectified at attesta- 
tion. In one large mauza in Damur- 
huda police-station the Attestation 
Officer had to do the field bujharat 
again. The Kanungo responsible had 
already been dismissed. 

Kanungos were not really concerned 
with the intricacies of Utbandi. These 
were left for the Attestation Officer. 
Besides the actual check of the map and 
the verification of the entries in the 
preliminary record the Kanungo made 
a short note of the rent history of the 
raiyati so far as it related to tltbandi. 
He was supplied with printed rent 
notes, the first part of these related to 
Utbandi tenancies. The characteristics 
differentiating Utbandi from non-Ut- 
bandi tenancies were printed in the 
note in both the affirmative and negative. 
The Kanungo had to pen through either 
one or the other with reference to the 
fact as ascertained in the field. There 
were 3 columns in the rent note and the 
Kanungo had to note in each of the 3 
columns the Utbandi rates in full in 
each of the three last decades. 

A separate rent note was prepared for 
each estate in each mouza. Part II of 
the rent note which related to ordinary 
holdings was not filled up at this stage. 
In accordance with the facts brought to 
light in filling up the rent note the 
Kanungo fill^ up in column 13 left 
blank by the Amin, the description of 
the tenancies which passed by the name 
of Utbandi. The nile was as follows : 
“ Kanungos will write in column 13 Ut- 
bandi for tenancies claimed as such in 
regard to which the landlords prepare 
annual chitta^ and the annual rent 
admits of calculation based on the 



amount o:^ land cultivated from year to 
year. Tenancies which though called 
Utbandi exhibit none of the character- 
istics of that system, e.g., the landlord 
does not maintain chittas so that the 
rent cannot be apportioned according 
to the land taken up each year by the 
tenant will be called in column 13 
‘ nominal Utbandi ’ and the rents will 
be noted in columns 4 and 5 in the 
ordinary way.” 

This rule seemed to provide an easily 
distinguishable criterion to guide the 
Kanungo at this stage. In regard to 
real Utbandi tenancies the Kanango 
had not to record any rent in ink. He 
noted the amount of the last payment in 
pencil. He had also to ring round plots 
in the khatian of real Utbandi tenancies 
which were never left fallow or for 
which rent was always paid. This was 
of service to the Attestation Officer 
when he had to come to a finding as to 
the identity of the plots in which occu- 
pancy rights had accrued. With the 
same object in view the first year’s 
classification of all arable land as nal 
was abandoned in the other blocks. 
Arable land was sub-divided into aman 
and mis which corresponded with the 
local classification; the general eustom 
being that aman lands, which were com- 
paratively low-lying lands forming the 
drainage basins described in Part I, 
were never left fallow. This chussifica- 
tion was also a rough guide to the At- 
testation Officer, though in both B and 
C blocks many lands classed as aus were 
either never fallow or rent was paid for 
them when fallow in order to preserve 
the tenant’s lien. 

The character of individual tenancies 
passing locally under the names of Ut- 
bandi had not to be considered at all in 
differentiating between tenancies really 
held under that custom and tenancies 
only nominally so held. The unit for 
determination of this was the whole of 
a particular landlord’s interest in the 
mauza. For instance, particular ten- 
ants may have held the same land for 
generations and paid the same rent, 
^is was held to be merely an accident 
if as a matter of fact the landlord main- 
tained in respect of them and of his 
other tenants chittas prepared each year 
after local inquiry on the basis of which 
there was a potentiality of annual 
fluctuation. 

At this stage, the detailed com- 
parison with other maps was made. 


Kanungos had to maintain a thak com- 
parison form showing how far present 
possession of different estates coincided 
with possession as found by the thak. • 

Excluding always the Kumarkhali 
side the thaks were found to be good. 
They were of the Mahalwar type as 
described in paragraph 60 of the 
Eajshahi Settlement Report. A few 
kheibat thaks were found relating to 
mauzas near the boundary of the 24- 
Parganas. A certain difficulty was 
experienced in r^ard to estates created 
as a result of resumption of invalid 
rent-free lands. These resumptions were 
carried out on a large scale in the south 
and south-east of the district. The 
thakbust statements usually gave the 
case numbers only. A clerk was kept 
in Krishnagar, one of whose duties was 
to answer inquiries in regard to these. 
There was a register in the coUectorate 
which in the majority of cases showed 
the result of the cases ; whether tile* 
land was released, formed into a 
revenue-paying estate or a revenue- 
free estate. As nearly all the estates 
thus formed were j)etty and non-recur- 
ring, failure to identify the estate to 
which the land belonged would have 
involved either troublpsome inquiries at 
a later stage or the disappearance of 
the estate from the rent roll of the 
district. Local peo})le could give very 
little help and the qiiestion of possession 
scarcely arose. The recorded proprietor 
was ordinarily a small local man who 
held other rent-free land and could not 
say which land formed his re'' 4 enue-pay- 
ing and which his rent-free land. In 
some instances, different estates had 
been formed out of one case; as many as 
40 in mauza Birnagar. Particular 
difficulty was experienced on the Kumar- 
khali side. The thak statenjfints- 
.show'ed numbers only. These numbers 
might stand either for cases or for 
estates. In regard to the oases we did 
not obtain any register in any of the 
collectorates such as helped lus in the 
record of other parts of the district. 
If the numbers stood for revenue-pay- 
ing estates, we had to find out what the 
parent numbers wpre, and on the 
tauzi roll of which district. In this 
part, Pabna, Faridpur, Jessore and 
Nadia estates all jastled one anothej. 
Estates had been transferred from one 
district to another with confusing 
rapidity, and the i^ollectorate records 
from all collectorates in respect of them 
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■were somewhat chaotic. The people 
and the landlords’ agents were not able 
to throw much light on the subject. 
The landlords usually held land in a 
number of estates in different interests 
and did not attempt to distinguish the 
land of each interest in each estate. 
Between bujharat and attestation, 
inquiries were made from as m^y 
sources as possible. By the time 
attestation started, a fairly complete 
comparative table giving the old and 
the new numbers was able to be given 
to each Attestation Officer working on 
that side. For the sake of record this 
is printed in Appendix IV. 

.There was no re-aiTangement of the 
record after bujharat. But cross- 
references to interests spread over more 
than one khatian {jer ijja khatians) 
were checked at bujharat janch and the 
numbers of subordinate khatians were 
entered in columns 17 and 18. The 
Kanungo had to total the area of the 
‘Ithatians himself. For this purpose he 
maintained in the field a “ khatian 
tol»l ” form in which he entered after 
totalling it himself the area of the land 
on the direct possession of each khatian. 
‘The badar Amin totalled the khasra 
and the Kanungo certified on the 
“ khatian total form that the area 
• had been passed. There was a final 
scrutiny of the maps, which were then 
sent up to the Drawing Office with the 
file of boundary disputes, the khasra 
and the regi.sfcer of corrections made at 
bujharat in the map. 

The completion of bujharat janch 
usually occupied a fortnight after the 
close of actual work in the field. 

On the whole it may be said that 
the intrinsic nature of the field work 
in Nadia did not present exceptional 
.difficulties. The real difficulties lay in 
the^ery bullf of the work, the unhealthi- 
ness of the climate and subsequent deple- 
tion of the staff by illness, and the 

shortage of Amins. 

The programme itself was rather 
ambitious. 

Plotg. Interests. Hatka. 

Block A contained . . 953* 1,0.37,370 300,788 71 

.. B „ .. 015 1,143,483 .327,074 65 

.1 C „ * .. 790 1,337,234 371,656 66 

The average halka therefore contained 
in block A 13^ square miles and 14,540 
plots, in block B 14 scpiare miles and 


17,502 plots ahd. block C 12 squace 
miles and 20,261 plots. Xibe bujharat 
prc^ramme was rather too heavy, on 
an average for the whole operations of 
17,391 plots per halka. A season’s 
programme of from 12,000 to 15,000 
plots is quite enough for a single 4a2A;a 
in any unhealthy district. 

As was natural from the character of 
the district, there were not many dis- 
putes as to actual cultivating posses- 
sion. The total number of disputes 
was ; — ^A block 5,412, B block 4,593, C 
block 2,798. 

In the first half of the first block 
owing to unforseen events the supervis- 
ing staff was rather weak but the field 
staff which was transferred more or less 
bodily from ‘Comilla was good. In the 
second block the field staff had undergone 
a process of watering but the supervising 
staff was first class. In the third block 
the weakening of the field staff had 
reached the danger limit and the circle 
staff was just a little on the weak side, 
but the superior supervising staff was 
again strong. Perhaps rather too much 
strain was thrown on them. 

In the recess the Drawing Office did 
the usual boundary comparison, scrutiny 
of the maps, preparation and check of 
new jurisdiction lists against the pro- 
ceedings embodying the creation of new 
units of survey; and the khasra section 
did the preparation of the msual agri- 
cultural statistics. Kanungos were told 
off to do the usual stoc'k -taking and 
check of job and contract bills. 

The records of B and C blocks were 
not brought to the head office at 
Berhampore. They were kept in 
mofussil record rooms, which for B 
block records were* established at 
Meherpur and Krishnagar and for C* 
block records at Meherpur and 
Alamdanga. 


Chapter II. — Attestatioiii janch and 
objections. 

125. Preliminary work. — Owing to 
the difficulties attaching to the preparar 
tion of the record-of-rights in those 
parts of the district in which the 
Utbandi tenancy was prevalent, attes- 
tation recaptured much of the import- 
ance in Nadia,* of which in other 
districts bujharat had deprived it. 
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Moreover the differences in the law 
applicable i». Eastern and in Western 
Bragal imposed a much heavier obliga- 
tion on the Attestation Officer in Nadia 
to scrutinize the legality of existing 
sums which were being paid as rent. 

The Attestation Officer carried with 
him to his circle a list and trace of 
. boundary hadars which had come to 
light during the recess work of the 
Drawing Office, a small scale map 
(mujmili) of his circle with the new 
jurisdiction list number of the mauzas, 
the Mahalwar Register described above, 
written up to show the distribution of 
the record of estates among the different 
Attestation Officers, the I) Registers of 
estates of which he was the recording 
officer, and a list with traces and 
histories (compiled from the collectorate 
estate bundles) of all khas mahal a,nd 
temporarily-settled estates occurring in 
his circle. 

Before starting attestation, starting 
from the point where hnjharat janch 
had left them, .some preliminarv work 
had to be done on the rec'ords. The 
area of interests extending over more 
than one khatinn page {jer ijja 
khatians ) was totalled and the area of 
raiyati holdings extending over more 
than one mauza was brought tc^ether. 
The total sub-let area of raiyati hold- 
ings was also struck. The reasons are 
perhaps obvious. On attesting a raiyati 
khatian, the Attestation Officer had to 
satisfy himself that the correct plots 
had been entered therein The raiyat 
usually knew approximately what the 
area was, or if he did not know that, 
he knew the rate at which the rent was 
supposed to have been assessed. It was 
an impossible and ffuitless task for the 
Attestation Officer to check every plot 
on each khatian, and he would have 
had great difficulty in explaining its 
identity to the raiyat. Noticeable 
discrepancies Iwitween rent and area 
should have been noticed and usually 
were noticed by the Attestation Officers. 
The inspecting staff used to check the 
^.attestation by making this rough 
comparison and in a good many cases 
re-attestation of individual khatians 
was ordered. Sometimes in this way 
real mistakes came to light and some- 
times the discrepancy was explained by 
some such fact as dispossession. During 
the recess the raiyats usually took the 
opportunity of studying their porchas 
and were then able to bring mistakes to 


the notice of the Attestation Officer 
themselves. But th^ could not be 
relied on to do this. 

In areas where the rents had run on 
for many years and the relation to area 
had become obscured, this kind of check 
lost a good deal of its efficacy. 

The Attestation Officer had first to 
begin an enquiry with the rent history 
of the mauza, and where the existence 
of Utbandi was claimed, into the 
character of the tenancies in respect 
of which the claim was made. He had 
before him the Kanungo’s rent note, and 
the parties and their documents. 

126. Principles of classification of 
Utbandi. — For the sake of record, it 
seems to me to be de.sirable to give in 
full the principles which were to guide 
him in coming to his decision whether 
the tenancies were to be recorded as 
Utbandi or not. The history and 
characteristics of this type of tenancy., 
have already been considered. 

When (1) the custom of Utbandi 
prevails in the part of the country, 
(2) the land is ordinarily let under that 
custom, and (3) is for the time being let 
under that custom, section 180 of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act has defined as the 
condition precedent for* the accrual of 
occupancy rights, and by implication 
for the a{)plication of the statutory 
limitation of rent, the holding of the 
land in question by the tenant for 12 
continuous years. It was never necess- 
ary for the Attestation Officer to 
consider (7) as there was ample 
authority for holding that the custom 
of Utbandi prevailed throughout the 
district. As to (2) paragraph 47E. 
Correction Slip No. 20 of the Technical 
Rules, lays down that (a) no land just 
brought under cultivation within the 
last 12 yeafrs can be said to ,be lanH**' 
ordinarily let under the custom of 
Utbandi, (b) a test period of from 12 to 
15 years should be taken to arrive at a 
finding as to whether the field can be 
said to be “ ordinarily let under the 
custom of Utbandi”. The practical 
application of this rule was defined as 
follows in the General Order of the 
settlement; “ The test period .should 
ordinarily be the last 15 years, but whpn 
there is clear evidence that the land 
was part of a jamai ( raiyati ) holding 
before that, the test period should be 
moved further back, provided that no 
date prior to» the passing of the Tenancy 
Act he taken”.* 



As a matter of fact usually no 
difficulty was experienced in determin- 
ing whether or not land was ordinarily 
let under the custom of Utbandi. The 
type of temporary lease quoted in 
paragraph 74 at the foot of page 69 of 
the Rajshahi Settlement Report was not 
met with. Tenants had a very clear 
recollection as to what land at present 
held as Utbandi used to belong to 
raiyati holdings and the landlord’s 
agents were usually in a position to 
compare the statement of the raiyats 
and freely admitted the instances 
alleged. The apprehensions entertained 
before the inception of these operations 
t‘hat the custom was spreading have 
proved to have been excessive. The 
record of land as Utbandi not ordinarily 
so held was highest in Tehatta and 
Damurhuda police-stations. The largest 
landlord in that area is Babu Nafar 
Chandra Pal Chaudhuri who is the 
*- stoutest advocate of the system and 
makes a practice of letting out in 
Utbandi all holdings sold up for arrears 
of rent. In the case of land held, but 
not ordinarily held, under the custom of 
Utbandi secition 20 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act applies. In nearly every 
case the status of “settled raiyat” was 
recorded, biit the incidents as to assess- 
ment of rent were recorded as in the 
case of land ordinarily so held; the 
method of rec’ording these will be 
described below. 

As land* not ordinarily held under the 
custom of Utbandi was frequently 
amalf 5 imated with land ordinarily so 
held, and treated by the landlord as on 
tlie same footing, separate khatians had 
to be opened at attestation for the two 
categories. Where the rates had been 
enhanced in the case of raiyats, who at 
,^he time of such enhancement, were 
settled Baivats of the village, the old 
rates had to be restored; where in 
similar circumstances the measuring rod 
had been decreased the former length or 
rent had to be recorded. 

(S) “ And is for the time being let 

under that custom ” really brings us to 
the crux of the whole question. As no 
definition of the custom of Utbandi has 
been given in the Bengal Tenancv Act, 
itb cha^'acteristics had to be collected 
from authoritative reports and judicial 
findings. 

These were thoroughly examined in 
1917 when the . question arose in 
connexion with the dfara operations 


conducted on the Nadia side of the 
Padma by the Rajshahi Jiarty. 

In January of that year the Director 
of Land Records discussed the matter 
with a number of representative land- 
lords. As a result of these deliberations 
and after consultation with the 
Advocate-General and Legal Remem- 
brancer Correction Slip No. 6 of the 
Technical Rules was issued, which later 
was reissued with slight modifications 
as Corrction Slip No. 20. 

The two essential features of the 
system are there laid down to be (a) the 
fluctuating characater of the lands in 
the “ holding ” and (b) the measurement 
or inspection made at least once a 
year with a view to the assessment of 
rent. 

Paragraph 47A of the correction 
slip makes it clear that both these 
features must co-exist before the land 
can be said to be held under the custom 
of Utbandi. 

In that part of A block in which 
claims that land was held under the 
custom of Utbandi were most general, 
that is, in Kaliganj, Nakashipara and 
parts of Krishnagar and Nabadwip 
police-stations, the main difficulty 
experienced was in applying (a). The 
land for the most part was unfertile 
and the landlords did take steps by 
inspection made each year to assess the 
rent. The system of leaving land 
fallow for 3 years after continuous culti- 
vation for a like period was in vogue. 
It was the practice for tenants to return 
to their former fields after the period 
of fallowing. The question then was 
whether or not the land during the 
period of fallowing was or was not in 
the constructive possession of the tenants, 
even though no rent was paid bv them 
during such period. The practice of 
re-entrv referred to was so firmlv 
established that really there was a good 
deal to be said for the view that con- 
structive possession lay with the 
tenants. 

The acceptance of such a vielf^ 
involved the consec^uence that wher#^ 
the lands of a holding including both 
the fallow and the cultivated land had 
remained constant for a reasonable 
length of time “ the fluctuating 
character of the lands in the holding ” 
had been lost, and the land could ^ 
longer be said to be held under the custom 
of Utbandi, even thoi^h the rent might 



vary eacb year. Such a holding would be 
like the ruilhaahila tenancies of Malda 
and Bhagalpdr described by various 
revenue authorities, in reference to 
which it may be of interest to note that 
the distinction between halhashila 
and “ Utbandi ” tenancies was com- 
pletely ignored in the Bhagalpur settle- 
ment and section 180 was applied to 
tenancies which according to the older 
authorities should have been governed 
by the ordinary provisions of the Act 
relating to settled raiyats. 

A reference was made to Government 
before attestation was started and after 
detailed inquiries had been made as to 
the incidents of such holdings, the view 
I put forward was that the potentiality 
of part surrender where it existed was 
inconsistent with the view that such 
holdings were of definitely fixed limits 
but that under certain conditions during 
the period of fallowing the land was 
in the constructive possession of the 
tenant and held by them within the 
meaning of section 180. Government, 
however, took the view that Nadia was 
the accepted home of Utbiandi and that 
there was strong authority for holding 
that land, held under the custom, 
reverted to the landlords’ possession 
after actual cultivation. The general 
sense of the instructions issued was to 
the effect that where the other recogniz- 
ed features of Utbandi were present, 
the mere fact that the raiyats claimed 
the right of re-entry on ‘to land at the 
termination of its period of fallowing 
and that they did so re-enter auto- 
matically without objection or challenge 
on the part of the landlord, was not of 
itself sufficient to make the “holding ” 
made up of the land cultivated and 
fallow for the tiihe being a holding of 
definitely fixed limits or to rob it of its 
Utbandi character nor could the period 
of fallowing without payment of rent 
properly be counted towards the 12 
years’ holding of the land by the tenant 
necessary for the acquisition by them 
of occupancy rights as laid down in 
section 180, Bengal Tenancy Act. At 
the same time Government recognised 
the possibility of the existence in Nadia 
of tenancies akin to the halhashila 
tenancies of Malda, but stated that the 
right of part surrender was not an inci- 
dent of such tenancies. 

A reference covering the same points 
as were touched on in» my letter to 
Government, was also made on behalf 


of some Nadia landlords by the British 
Indian Association. Government’s 
reply was on the same strain as its 
reply made in answer to my reference 
but contained the suggestion that 
since on the admission of the landlords, 
the rigidity of the system had been 
relaxed the landlords should co-operate 
with the settlement in converting the 
land held under Utbandi to ordinary 
raiyati holdings at reasonable rents. 

As to (b) “the measurement or inspec- 
tion made at least once a year with a 
view to the assessment of rent ”, it 
has been stated above that tbe land was 
unfertile in the Utbandi areas of A 
block, and inspection had therefore to 
be made, as the area cultivated kept 
changing. There were, however, some 
areas of greater fertilitv situated along 
the river Bbagirathi for which the 
tenant had to pay rent unless he himself 
took the initiative and infoimed the 
landlord of his intention not to culti- 
vate. Such tenancies formed a very 
small proportion of the whole, and on 
the ground that the assessment was 
modified not on the landlords’ inspec- 
tion but on the tenants’ express 
surrender such land was not recorded 
as Utbandi in this block. 

This type of tenancw and generally 
the whole question of what constituted 
annual measurement or inspection, that 
is, the correct application of (b) assumed 
much larger proportions in B block. A 
second reference was accordingly made 
to Government before attestation of B 
blo(;k was taken up as to the correct 
application of (b) : and the suggestions 
made by me on that letter 
were accepted. The suggestions 

were : — “ I }>T’opose to recognise as real 
Utbandi tenancies {a) in which the right 
of part surrender is conceded ” [cor- 
responding with feature (a) of -the" 
Technical Rules the right* of part 
surrender being held .sufficient to indi- 
cate the fluctuating character of the 
lands in the holding] and (b) which 
are entered in annual chittns based on 
an older chitta framed after a field 
to field survey and which admit of 
an annual modifications in the rent 
demand of the tenant all to the amount 
of land he intends to retain each year 
in his jote ” [corresponding * with 
feature (6) of the Technical Ruled, 
the measurement or inspection made at 
least once a year with a view to the 
assessment of rent, the mere existence 
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of the mechanism in a rea^nably up- 
to-date form, necessary for the appor- 
tionment of rent according to the area 
cultivated, being held a sufficient sub- 
stitute for actual measurement or 
inspection]. 

It is a happy reflection that disputes 
as to whether land was actually held 
under the custom of Utbandi or not in 
the two later blocks were practically 
non-existent. Land recorded as nomi- 
nal Utbandi in blocks B and C 
and in for the greater proportion of 
block A had admittedly passed out of 
the category of Utbandi and though 
“ nominal ’ Utbandi is included with- 
in the scope of Act X of 1923 its inclu- 
sion therein was merely e.t ahundanti 
eantelae. 

In the north of A block where the 
nature of the soil did not permit of 
continuous cultivation on a big scale 
and accordingly occupancy rights were 
sparingly recorded, the tenants resented 
Ihe entry in the record of Utbandi 
khatians that “ land when fallow re- 
verts to the landlords’ khash," and some 
landlords holding land on the river 
strip which had been recorded as 
nominal Utbandi were dissatisfied 
because, under the rather more elastic 
interpretation of i- the Technical Rules 
introduced from the beginning of the 
attestation of B lilock, some of that 
land might have been recorded as real 
Utbandi- 

The rules issued by me for the guid- 
ance of officers were as follows ^ 
“ In practice no holding called Utbandi 
can be s&id to have definitely fixed 
limits, of which part surrender is a 
freely admitted incident. The second 
essential of real Utbandi laid down in 
the Technical Rules, Diz., annual 
measurement or inspection made at least 
ofiBfe a year with a view to the assess- 
ment of rent, is capable of too rigid an 
application. In practice we must 
recognise as real Utbandi, tenancies in 
which the right of part surrender is 
conceded if they are entered in annual 
chittas based on an authoritative chitta 
framed after detailed field to field sur^y 
(locally known as ekandaj chitta) ahd 
admit' of annual modifications in the 
rent Remand of the tenant according 
to the amount of land he intends to re- 
tain each year in his jote. It is evident 
therefore that mere uniformity^ of rent 
paid during a few years is not inconsis- 
tent with a continuance of the'Utbandi 


character of the tenancy, proi^ed that 
the principle of assessment in vogue,, 
admits of the potmitiality of annual 
change. Nor does the de facto payment 
for land when it is fallow automatically 
transfer the tenancy from the category 
of real Utbandi, provided that there is a 
well recognised avenue open to all 
raiyats for getting abatement of rent 
for these particular fallow plots, should 
they desire it. At the same time in 
view of the likelihood of legislation, the 
parties should be encouraged to convert 
Utbandi land into ordinary jamai land. 
The procedure will be for a petition to 
be filed with a schedide attached show- 
ing the rents agreed on, which will form 
an integral part of the petition and will 
be signed by the parties concerned. 
The Attestation Officer will be acting 
and giving effect to these compromises 
under section 109B.” 

127. Procedure of attestation of 
Utbandi. — To return to the procedure 
of an Atte.station Officer in a mauza in 
which the claim was that land was held 
under the custom of Utbandi. In 
accordance with the principles defined 
above he had first to come to a finding 
whether the cm stem prevailed or not. 
In the event of his finding being in the 
affirmative he had to review the rent 
history of the mauza as repre.sented in 
the Kanungos’ rent note and either him- 
self adopt that note or as was more 
usual frame rent note in the stereo- 
typed form of his own. To this rent 
note he had constantly to refer in deter- 
mining the legal rates where occupancy 
rights were found to have accrued. He 
made a similar inquiry and recorded in 
the second part of the rent note the 
results of his inquiry in respect of 
ordinary raiyati holdings. 

He had then to determine in the 
way already described what length of 
measuring rod was used in assessing the 
Utbandi lands to rent. 

Then passing on to the individual 
khatians he had to satisfy himself in 
respect of each khatian (1) what plots, 
if any, had within recent years formed 
part of an ordinary raiyati holding, 
(2) the rates for the different crops and 
the different kinds of land, (S) special 
rates for special plots, {4) for^ which 
plots rent was being paid continuously 
as never being fallow, (5) of these, in 
which plots Occupancy rights had 
already accrued, and in which plots 
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they had not accrued; in the former 
'case the plot numbers were entered in 
column 15 as being held in occupancy 
right and in the latter case the dates 
upon which the present possessor entered 
on his possession had to be entered in 
column 23 of the reverse with a view to 
the eventual accrual of occupancy 
rights, (6) where occupancy rights had 
accrued, (if) and (3) and the legality of 
the nal had to be considered in refer- 
ence to the question whether or not they 
had been introduced before or after the 
accrual of occupancy rights. 

Specimens of the final form of the 
Utbandi khatian have been given in the 
appendix, and are practically reproduc- 
tions of the attested Utbandi khatian. 
lient actually paid was not recorded 
unless the amount by flux of years had 
really become stable. No purpose 
would have been sei’ved in recording 
as rent a figure liable to indefinite fluc- 
tuation, and since the money realized 
as rent in any particular year was often 
composed of both legal and illegal 
ingredients (as when rates had been 
illegally enlianced in plots in which 
occupancy riglits had already acxnnied) 
the legally payable rent could only have 
been arrived at after complex calcula- 
tion. 

The legal rates applicable to the land 
of the khatian were entei-ed in the 
rent columns of the khatian with a 
remark that according to the method 
described in column 16 the rent is 
annually assessed. Where there were 
two rates for the same class of land, 
which happened when occupancy rights 
had been acquired in some of the lands 
of the class and not in others and the 
rate had since sucli acquisition been 
illegally enhanced, or when the same 
class of land was differently rated in 
different parts of the mauza the com- 
moner rate was entered in the rent 
columns and the less common rate was 
entered on the reverse column of the 
khatian in the remark column against 
the plots affected. Bamboos and fruit 
trees were usually assessed at special 
rates, each tree or bamboo clump, being 
assessed at the conventional area of 
one katha or one-fourth of a katha of 
land. These rates were entered in 
cdumn 6 where the trees really deter- 
mined the classification of the land. 
The classification of hhiti or hag an on 
the reverse of the khatian showed to 
which plots these rates were applicable. 


But where the trees or bamboos were 
so isolated that the classification on the 
reverse showed the land to be ordinary 
aus or aman, and occupancy rights had 
accrued on these plots the entry of the 
special rates for the trees or bamboos 
went on the reverse in the remark 
colunm of such plots : provided that 
the rates were in existence when 
occupancy rights first acciued or any 
subsequent enhancement had been 
within the limits of section 29. 

In the status column the plot numbers 
of the plots on which occupancy rights 
had accrued were noted, with a remark, 
that the status in regard to the other 
plots was non-occupancy. Where occu- 
pancy rights had accrued in the 
majority of the plots the procedure was 
reversed. 

To prevent tampei ing with the record 
the rates of rent were entered both in 
English and Bengali and every correc- 
tion in the plot numbers of the enumera- 
tion in the status column was required 
to be initialled by the Attestation 
Officer. 

In the special incidents column was 
noted whether or not , tlu; land is 
ordinarily held under the custom of 
Utbandi, that every year tlie land 
measured by such and such a nal is 
a.ssessed to rent at the rates enumerated 
in the rent column. And thiU. land in 
which occupancy rights have not 
accrued reverts on falling fallow to the 
landlords’ possession. » 

In most khatiaiis relating to Utbandi 
tenancies, some of the land was held 
in occupancy right and some was not. 
Where the same status covered all the 
lands, the record was somewhat 
simplified. , 

The entry to the effect that lands on 
which occupancy rights had not accrued 
reverted on falling fallow to the land- 
lords’ possession was rendered neces- 
sary by Government’s decision that the 
tenant could not be held to be in con- 
structive possession of them. But 
where the practice of rc -entry after 
fallowing by the old tenant obtained, 
we continued to enter such land* in hfe 
khatian. Not to have done so would 
have been confusing, since between 
khanapuri and hujharat and again 
between hujharat and attestation; some 
of the land found in cultivating posses- 
sion by a tenant at .a former stage might 



have in the meantime fallen fallow 
and vice versa. 

Omission to do so would also have 
rendered conversion (whether amicable 
during the course of the operations or 
under subsequent legislative enactment) 
much more difficult. 

The conventional assessment of trees 
has been mentioned. Another conven- 
tion was to reckon each hut as a katha 
in area. There were 3 entries applied 
to a homestead exclusive of orchards or 
bamboos — hastu applied to the area 
actually covered by the hut, each hut 
, being assessed at a katha as mentioned 
above. The udbastu was the courtyard 
and dakhal, dihi or hhiti was the land 
immediately adjoining the udhastu. 

Among other peculiar customs was the 
practice in some parts, wheie the land 
after fallowing required reclamation, 
of assessing at a nominal fee of 6 pies 
land which had been ploughed up with 
a view to cultivation but on which with- 
in the agricultural year nothing had 
actually been sown. This was called 
asha or “ Anticipation. ” In the season 
following the asha, usually only rahi 
crops were grown. When this was so, 
half rates were charged, called kicha or 
pochan. The full nal rate was charged 
when rice was first grown. Asha and 
kicha- or pochan were only in vogue in 
uthit patit areas, that is, in areas where 
the land ‘required regular periods of 
fallowing. The tendency among such 
landlords as sought to turn the Utbandi 
, vsystein to their own advantage, was to 
abolish these preferential rates. 

The multiplicity of rates was really 
a great nuisance less from the necessity 
of having to record them all as from the 
^tedious scrutiny into their legality 
which they involved. That the legal 
restrictions on the enhancement of rent 
contained in section 29 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act would apply to land held 
under the custom of Utbandi in which 
occupancy rights have accrued is not 
only implied in the words of section 180 
itself (“ until he acquires a right of 
occupancy in the land, he shall ife liable 
to pay such rent for his holding as may 
be agr,eed on between him and his land- 
lord ” can only mean that when such a 
right has been acquired the rent is not 
a matter of free bargain between the 
parties) but a jSigh Court decision relat- 
ing to Utbandi lahds in ^adia in an un- 
reported case to the same effect was 


produced in th6 course of the operationd.^ 
In fact this application of the law was 
never so far as I am aware disputed 
during the settlement proceedings. 

To help him to pick out the plots in 
which occupancy rights had accrued or 
plots in which in accordance with the 
above rules, dates of first entering into 
possession had to be recorded the Attes- 
tation Offic'er had before him on the 
record the marks made by the hujharat 
kanungo against plots capable of con- 
tinuous cultivation. Before taking up 
attestation, he had the “ old fallow ” 
plots j)icked out from the khasra and 
marked in pencil in the record by one 
of his staff. The accrual of occupancy 
rights in old fallow plots would natur- 
ally need explanation, and the 
Mohurrirs’ mark was designed to 
attract the officer’s attention on the 
event of such a clause being made. 
Landlords’ agents were also required to 
have ready comparative statements 
showing the correspondence between 
their chitta plot numbers and the 
cadastral numbers. 

By these means, though the attestation 
unit in Utbandi areas was really the 
plot and not the khatian, progress was 
possible. The manual labour of the 
Attestation Officer was reduced to a 
minimum by the free use of seals for the 
entries of constantly recurring incidents. 

The existence of difficulties of attesta- 
tion in the Utl)andi areas was recog- 
nized by the department and the settle- 
ment had at its disposal a very experi- 
enced and capable attestation staff. 
The best men were put into the Utbandi 
area. Whereas the season’s outturn of 
attestation per 'circle in the non- 
Utbandi areas reached 22,000 or 23,000 
interests without much difficulty, the 
average size of a circle in which 
Utbandi was prevalent was kept down 
to 10,000-13,000 interests. 

In A block the contest centred round 
the question whether occupancy rights 
had accrued in specific plots or not : and 
as to whether the holdings had fixed 
limits or not. In many cases tenants 
claimed that the right of piecemeal sur- 
render did not exist and that the plots 
comprising both cultivated and fallow 
made up holdings of definitely fixed 
limits. As stated above. Government 
did not rttle out the possibility of the 
existence of holdings in Nadia akin to 
the halhashUa holdings of Malda. Very 
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iests which will be given be- 
low were applied to such claims, which 
were eventually held to have been estab- 
lished in the case of a few isolated 
mauzas in Kaliganj and Nakashipara 
police-station. 

In B block, the landlords did not con- 
tend so fiercely against the record of 
occupancy rights in specific plots and 
the tenants did not claim Utbandi land 
as holdings of definitely fixed limits. 
The main trouble in preparing the 
record here was due to the multiplicity 
of rates and the necessary scrutiny into 
their legality. 

In C block Utbandi formed a big item 
in Karimpur police-station only where 
the conditions approximated to those 
obtaining in B block l ather than in A 
block. 

There were minor complications in the 
record arising for instance when, of two 
co-sharer landlords, one let out the land 
as an ordinary raiyati holding and the 
other retained it as Utbandi. But such 
cases were not of frequent occurrence 
and need not l)e dealt with in this 
report. Tlie general incidence of 
Utbandi and the way it reacted in 
different parts of the district, on the 
landlord and tenant respectively and on 
their relations with each other have al- 
ready l^een dealt with in the appropriate 
part of the report. 

128. Conversion of Utbandi at 
attestation. — It was Govefnment’s hope 
that landlords and tenants would seize 
the opportunity of the advent of settle- 
ment to conclude an amicable conversion 
of Utbandi land into ordinary holdings. 
The attitude of the landlords as a whole 
would have inclined more readily to- 
wards this proposal but for the lead 
given them by one or two landlords who 
saw in the continued existence of the 
custom of Utbandi un fathomed possi- 
bilities of future aggrandisement and 
in its disappearance the di8ap})earance 
of their most cherivshed privilege. As 
usually happens in this country, both 
pace and direction were set by the 
extremists. Efforts at conversion in the 
first two blocks must be set down as a 
failure. The settlement staff had to re- 
main more or less neutral. And per- 
haps in the Utbandi areas of A block 
of Kaliganj and Nakashipara, the 
Utbandi custom suited local conditions. 
In B block which was more fertile some 
oonversions were effectefl mostly in 
Tehatta police-station. The Utbandi 


area of B block was the stronglibld of 
some of its most determined champions 
among the landlords, and there never 
was much chance of large scale convei' 
sion there. In C block in Karimpur and 
Gangni police-stations quite a lot of 
conversion was done. No statistics were 
kept. The reason for this change of 
attitude on the part of the landlords it 
is not easy to explain. It may be that 
landlords had come to realize that 
legislation was inevitable, or it may be 
that in that part the landlords were 
rather outside the sphere of influence of 
the keenest champions of Utbandi. The 
factor which contiibuted most to con- 
version in these parts was, however, jjro- 
bably the fact that there conversion wa*s 
no new thing. On the break-up of the 
indigo factories a great deal of Utbandi 
land was converted into raiyati holdings 
and the process had not become ex- 
hausted. Tliere would po.ssib]y have 
been an even greater eagerness for con 
version had previous conversions been* 
uniformly successful. But in .some cases 
the conversion had been made at t(X) 
high a figure with the result that the 
raiyati holdings so formed .showed a 
tendency to lapse back into Utbandi. 

The method of conversion favoured 
by us was for an average of the land- 
lord’s realized assets oter a period of 
seven or ten years to be struck and a 
rate per bigha worked out. The 
tenants’ rents were fixed with refei*ence 
to that rate after a slight adjustment 
of land between tenants w'anting less 
and tenant wanting more. Salami was 
never j)aid. 

129. Nominal Utbandi identifica- 
tion and record. — Lands which locally 
passed under the name of Utbandi. Imt 
were found to be lacking in the essential 
features of that custom fall roughly into 
three catagories which for the sake of - 
record I reproduce here — , 

(?) Land simply called Utbandi but 
which differed in no way in its incidents 
from ordinary raiyati holdings both the 
rent and the limits being definitely fixed 
When raiyati inteiests were not cheated 
under any instrument, theie w as a prac- 
tice in some parts of the district to re- 
gard the raiyats as tenants-at-will in 
complete contravention of the provisions 
of section 20 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 
These tenancies were called Utbandi, . 
though it must be said that eviction, 
shifting or illegal enhancement of rent 
were not practised in regard to them to 
any great fex^ent. ‘The vast proportion 

15 
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of land recorded as nominal Utbandi 
falls under this category, which is pre- 
valent in Kanaghat Subdivision and in 
Hanskhali and Krishnaganj police- 
stations of Sadar Subdivision, and 
generally in the police-stations border- 
ing Jessore. These were recorded in 
the same way as oi dinary raiyatijiold- 
ings except that in column 13 was 
written ''Jiammatra Utbandi” and on 
the incidents column, a remark to the 
effect that section 180 did not apply. 

{2) (a) Tenancies which are rather 
looser units than (7) but in respect of 
which the landlords had definitely ceased 
to ascertain the amount of land under 
cultivation and (in B and C blocks) had 
abandoned the necessary mechanism for 
so doing. These were tenancies in short 
in respect of which, though in theory 
capable of part surrender, the landlord 
by not maintaining in working order 
the machinery for ascertaining the land 
annually under cultivation must be in- 
*f erred to have definitely ceased so to as- 
certain it. This type was to be recorded 
as (7) above except that if rates were 
better understood than lump rentals, the 
rates wei’e to be added. In block A this 
class (2) was defined as “ land for which 
a raiyat is liable to pay rent whether 
fallow or cultivated, continuously until 
specifically surrendered ” but as ex- 
plained above the definition was modi- 
fied in the two later blot:ks. In only 
two or three cases in blocks B and C 
was this kind of tenancy found. In A 
block under the stricter rules then in 
force along the side of the Bhagirathi 
there were a fair number of c;ases, though 
■ the proportion was small in comparison 
either with the amount of land classified 
as real Utbandi or as nominal Utbandi 
of type (7) above. 

Pure Biruwari tenancies : these 
were tenancies whose rentals depended on 
Tlfe crops grown each year and inspection 
of whose land was directed exclusively 
to that end. The limits were definitely 
fixed and part surrender not recognized. 
There weie in fact a few tenancies of 
this kind found in Alamdanga and Mir- 
pur police-stations. The method of re- 
cord but a lump rental in the rent 
column but the rates were noted an<^in 
the remark column a note to the effect 
that the rents vary according to the 
specified 'rates for the different crops. 

(3) This corresponds to the halhas- 
hila tenancy of Malda. It was recorded 
only in block A and there in a few 
mauzas only, the* criterion \«a8 not the 
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individiial lenants’ holding but all the 
lands under the particular landlord 
within the mauza, for the customary 
incidents of each such tenancy could 
only be ascertained by reference to the 
general treatment by the landlord of all 
the land within the mauza regarded by 
him as being on the same footing. This 
type was referred to land which, being 
a definitely fixed holding, is not Utbandi 
though the rent for the whole varies 
with the amount cultivated annually. 
Great care must be taken to determine 
that the lands are actually a holding of 
definitely fixed limits. 

The type of Utbandi holding prevail- 
ing under a particular landlord within 
the mauza must combine all the follow- 
ing characteristics before the Attesta- 
tion Officer can find that the holdings 
are definitely fixed. 

(1) The land of the holding must 
really cohere, i.e., part surrender or part 
abandonment of the holdings is unknown 
in the mauza and not claimed by the 
raiyat. 

(2) The lands of the holding descend 
en block by succession. 

(3) Changing of limits of holdings by 
addition is extremely rare. 

(4) Changing of limits of holdings by 
part transfer is extremely rare. 

(5) All exercise of acts of possession 
by the landlord during fallowing periods 
is unknown, i.e., collection of ghaskar, 
sowing of rabj crops, superimposition of 
new raiyats over old raiyats’ head. 

(6) There is no exaction of salami on 
re-entering the land. Only when all 
the above conditions concui’ can such 
tenancies be said to have become defi- 
nitely fixed holdings. 

The method of record of these tenan- 
cies was the same as the record of 
Utbandi tenancies with the necessary 
substitution of settled or non-occupancy 
in the status column in place of occu- 
pancy and non-occupancy, of “ riam- 
matra Utbandi ” for Utbandi and the 
omission of the remark that the land 
when fallow reverts to the landlord. 

130. Ordinary raiyatis. — As regards 
the record of interests which had no con- 
nexion with the custom of Utbandi, the 
procedure has now become stereotyped 
and requires no description. 

Where the raiyati’or an under-raiyati 
interest occurred in two or more mauzas 
of the same circle, the khatians of the 
different ,,|i|auzae relating to the same 
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interest were always attested together. 
The subordinate under-raiyats’ khattans 
were attested immediately before the 
superior raiyats’ khatian. 

The provisions of section 50 were ex- 
plained to the tenants who were not 
slow to take advantage of them. The 
general absence of coparcenery and the 
.existence on a large scale oi tenancies 
whose rental had remained undisturbed 
for many years accounts for the large 
proportion of raiyati holdings recorded 
as mukarari in the non-Utbandi areas 
of the district, i.e., Ranaghat, Chakdaha, 
Haringhata, Hanskhali, Krishnaganj, 
Jibannagar, Damurhuda (part), Chua- 
danga (part), Alamdanga, Kushtea, 
Mirpur, Kumarkhali and Khoksa. 

The percentage would have been 
higher but for the prevalence of fires in 
the district in the hot weather, whereby 
old rent receipts were burnt, and on the 
Kumarkhali side by the relatively 
greater degree of coparcenery. Obvious- 
ly where uniformity of rent has to l^e 
proved and separate rent receipts are 
granted each year by a number of 
co|)a.rceneries there is less chance of a 
complete set of rent receipts being pro- 
vided for any year going back 20 years 
than when there is only one rent receipt 
for each year. 

The vast majority of the mukarari 
holdings were so by operation of law. 
Mr. Barker of Nischindipur, the pre- 
deces.soi' in interest of the Midnapore 
Zemi Ildar i Company, had granted 
m auras hi pattas on a large scale. A 
certain amount of discrepancy occurred 
in the retnrd of holdings or other 
interests locally called moura^hi. The 
term in its popular local significance 
undoubtedly imparts the notion both of 
transferability, free right to cut trees, 
dig tanks, construct masonry buildings 
and also of fixity of rent. But the last 
incident is not usually expressly contain- 
ed in the instruments creating the 
tenancies. Some officers were put off by 
the stipulation, when it occurred, that 
additional rent would be payable for 
increase of area forgetting that this is 
a condition attaching under section 50 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act to all 
permanent interests and that the true 
construction of the instrument might be 
that additional rent would be payable 
only for increase of area. The proper 
decision would depend on the true con- 
struction of the terms of the instrument 
io each case. And the matter had to be 


left on that understanding to the 
discretion of the attestation officers. 
These mourashi leases were granted to 
tenure-holders and raiyats alike, and did 
not indicate in the least that the 
grantor’s interest was that of a middle- 
man. Another local term whose use 
was ^uivocal was hemyddi which might 
or might not imply permanence of rent 
as well as of interest. Usually by itself 
it implied only permanence of interest 
given in the Ranaghat subdivision 
where its use was most prevalent, it was 
contrasted with myadi^ an ordinary 
raiyati interest which was, in direct 
contravention to the Law, supposed to 
be terminable either on a certain date 
or at the option of the landlord. 

A good many problems arose in con- 
nexion with the application of section 
50 and the admissibility of papers to 
rebut the presumption. These need not, 
however, be discussed here. 

It may be mentioned, however, that ’ 
the mere omission of a present holding 
from an old jamahandi or the mere fact 
that a jamahandi was made in the 
village and enhancement followed upon 
it were not by themselves held to be 
sufficient evidence to rebut the pre- 
sumption, in the casq of individual 
tenancies. 

A large proportion of the objections 
were wdth the record of mukarari on the 
part of both landlord and tenant. In 
the mean time either the landlords had 
discovered old materials or the tenants 
old rent rei-eipts. 

In block A illegal enhancem’ents of 
rent of raiyati holdings were uncommon. 
In block B they were more common 
particularly in the Utbandi area on the 
part of the succeasors-in-interest to the 
old indigo concerns. The reason is I, 
suppt>se that the interests leasjed out to 
the indigo planters were created at 
competitive rentals : when indigo 
dec'lined the tenants’ rents had to be 
squeezed uyi in order to make the 
possession of the superior interests pay- 
ing propositions. Both in B and C 
bloi^ks the principal landlords in effect 
after having had their rents reduced in 
one or two mauzas declined to produce 
papers. In B block reductions \iere 
made in some cases on data contained on 
the raiyats’ receipts, but in C block, the 
tenants of the Midnapore Zemindari 
Company were frightened to produce 
the data they had* The details and 
methods of reht enhancements together 
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with the occasional claims to justify 
such under provisos II and III of section 
29 have already been described in the 
chapter dealing with the relations of 
landlords and tenants. There would 
have been more cases of illegal rents had 
the limits of holdings not undergone 
frequent change on the occasion of 
su(‘cessive jamabandis by the addition 
and subtraction of land. We came 
across one or two cases in which the 
landlord in order to preserve an appear- 
ance of legality had got inserted in the 
tenants’ kabuliais a statement that the 
kabnlint covered additional land which 
was quite fictitious, in mauzas situated 
many miles away. 

In the non-U tbandi areas the question 
of status frequently arose. These are 
areas characterized by the prevalence of 
large holdings extensively underlet. 
Most of these lioldings belonged to 
persons of the cultivating class, them- 
selves in cultivating possession of part. 
The inference is that landlords in 
making settlement preferred to do so 
with a few influential tenants for easier 
realization of rent. But there was 
seldom dcnnimentary evidence forth- 
coming to throw light on the purpose 
governing the original creation of the 
tenancies. MoSt of them were recorded 
as “Raiyati.” 

131. Under-raiyats and MisceU 
laneous. — The existence in the non- 
U tbandi areas of these large raiyati 
holdings led as a matter of course to the 
multiplication of under-raiyats. In this 
conne^fion a useful ruling of Mr. Justice 
Hilda reported in 42 I. C. (Lahore) was 
relied on. enlarging the limits of the 
applicability of section 48, which the 
language used in 16 C. W. N. 857, 
seemed rather unnecessarily to restrict 
“to cases where the raiyati and under- 
raiyati ' holdings were exactly co- 
extensive. If the rent of an under- 
raiyati lidding co-extensive with a 
raiyati holding is illegal, when it exceeds 
the rent of the latter by the percentages 
specified in section 48, Bengal Tenancy 
Act, it follows a fortiori that it is illegal 
when the under-raiyati holdings forms 
but part of the raiyati holdings. This 
was the sense of Mr. Justice Huda’s 
ruling ’referred to above and its 
application in the reduction of a good 
many under-raiyati rents. We had the 
authority of Hari Mohan versus Atul 
Krishna', 19 C. W. JSf. 1127, for holding 
that assignment by sublease is included 


in “transfer” in section 18, Bengal 
Tenancy Act. In cases, thef'efore, where 
rnukarari raiyats had created by regis- 
teied instrument tenancies purporting to 
be permanent in point of time and 
rental, we recorded on the JeheUian of 
such tenancies in the incident column 
rnukarari; and where the permanence 
was of time only and did not involve the 
rent we recorded chirasthaye. Where 
the superior raiyati interest was not 
rnukarari, but the raiyat purported to 
have created under-raiyati interests of 
the aforesaid status we recorded a note 
in the incident column to the effect that 
the raiyat and his successors in interest 
were e^stopped from challenging the 
incidents of the under-raiyati, contained, 
in the instrument creating it. Under- 
raiyats acquired interest of this 
permanent oi- pseudo permanent charac- 
ter only on the jiayment of heavy salami. 
Such interests were commonest in the 
Kanaghat and Kushtia subdivisions. 

Throughout the district we found the 
idea firmly established that once a 
structure had been created on under- 
raiyati land, the under-raiyat was 
immune from eviction. Under-raiyats 
were also supjiosed to have permanent 
rights in gardens planted by themselves. 
We recorded them as hiiving occupancy 
rights in their homestead land giving 
homestead a liberal interpretation so as 
to include pal an or bhiti land contiguous 
to the homestead and really foi-ming 
part of it, and also gardens ])lanted by 
the under-raiyats themselves. For ob- 
vious leasons this procedure was not 
applied within the urban part of 
municipalities. In C block on the 
instructions of the Director of Land 
Records occupancy rights were recorded 
as attaching to tlie* whole under-raiyati 
holding when any part of it contained 
a homestead. A feature of the district 
was the large number of homesteads, 
sometimes permanent masonry structures 
which were standing on land held in 
under-raiyati right. 

Raiyats frequently -spoke of such of 
their under-raiyats as did not hold 
under any instrument as “Utbandi”, but 
such appellation did not necessarily have 
any special significance. In some cases, 
however, raiyats varied their rent 
demand on the under-raiyats according 
to the crop grown. In such cases we 
recorded rates as well as rent. 

Some complexity of record arose in 
connection with the practice of indigo 
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plftnte'rs already described, of taking up 
mdigo cultivation by their own tenants 
in compact blocks of land forming parts 
of many different raiyati holdings. 
When the identity of the pieces of land 
in such a block with the holdings of 
which they originally formed part could 
not be established, the best we could do 
was to open on the analogy of a “ bhil” 
khatian described in paragraph 25, page 
26 of the Technical Rules an omnibus 
khatian for all the raiyats whose land 
was taken into the block, and under this 
khatian the under- raiyats at present in 
possession of the lands were recorded in 
the ordinary way. For of course on 
the cultivation of indigo within the block 
the ails demarcating the lands of the 
different raiyati holdings were entirely 
obliterated. 

The attestation programme with the 
number of circles in each block was as 
follows: — 

IntereHis. Circles. 

A Block 20 

B 327,074 18 

C m .. 378,665 22 

but in neither A nor 11 blocks was the 
full complement of officers available 
throughout the season. This gives an 
average of 19,989 interests per circle in 
A block, 18,170 in B block, 17,211 in C 
block and for the whole opei’ations an 
average of 18,425 interests per Attesta- 
tion Officer. As there wjis a good deal 
of Utbandi in all the blocks but parti- 
cularly in blocks A and B the pro- 
gramme was sufficiently heavy. In A 
and B blocks the programme was finish 
ed in sufficient time to enable the ob- 
jection and final jnneh stages to move 
on smoothly and ‘without interruption 
to completion all before the pujahs. 
Only in Krishnagar town in A block 
attestation was postponed for six weeks 
on the representation by the Maharaja 
of Nadia’s agents that some hundreds 
of his holdings had been omitted from 
the record. Our records were left open 
to enable the parties to take full notes 
and the agents were asked to file a list 
of the omitted holdings. It transpired 
that the alarm was a false, or at least 
exaggerated, one due to defective com- 
parison of the parchas with the estate 
papers. Some holdings undoubt^ly 
were lost but nothing like the sensation- 
al figures alleged. Holdings have been 
passing down from one* generation to 
another without any mutation and for 


the Maharaja to locate all his holdings 
for which be receives rent is now an 
impossibility. In any case the post- 
ponement of attestation delayed draft 
publication, and the objection pro- 
gramme then* could only l)e finished by 
the officers working simultaneously at 
the end of the season. 

In 0 block owing to the reduction at 
the end of March of the number of attes- 
tation circles to 13, 6 of the Attestation 
Officers were occupied until the third 
week of July. 

132. Attestation janch. — Attestation 
janch is interesting from the statistical 
point of view, for at this stage the 
statistical work was j>ractically com- 
pleted. 

There were eight stages in the janch — 

1. Rearrangement of khatians. 

2. Preparation of shahek hal list 
(comparative list giving the numbers 
of the khaiinns before and after rear- • 
rangement of the record). 

3. Preparation {uid totalling of the 
plot index. 

4. Writing up the janch form and , 
columns 17, 18 and filli^ng up of the 
arrear columns of the khatians. 

5. Passing of the * janch form area 
against the f)1ot index. 

6. Cleneral scrutiny of the record. 

7. I'amilling of disputes and enter- 
ing new khatian numbers in the hnrat 
register and correi-tion of northern 
boundaries, khatian by khatian. Com- 
parison of sublet area of eixcM* khatian 
with sublet area as shown in janch form. 

8. Preparation of forms 105 and 
107 and the teniHT tree. In the janch 
form each estate within the mauza was 
dealt with se})arately and the form sho.vs-.-. 
ed the khatian numbers, artvi in direct 
possession, area sublet and rent of every 
interest in the estate arranged according 
to status. All the materials necessary 
for the completion of statistical return 
105 including the elaboration of that 
form rendered necessary by the extra 
statistics called for in regard to IJtban- 
di were thus contained in the completed 
janch form. When tlie jan/;h was com- 
pleted, therefore form 105 anjl form 107 
(mauzawar form showing the estates 
occurring in each mauza and their area) , 

a tenure tree showing recurring inter- 
ests only and D registers, as finally re- 
vised by *thp Attestation Officer, were ^ 



sent up to the Statistical Branch. 
These were scrutinized. If formally 
correct, the entries in form 105 were 
copied into a register kept “ P.S.-war ” 
and were totalled at the end of the 
season. Modifications introduced as a 
result of objections were reported to 
this branch and embodied in the regis- 
ter. 

The total of the village as shown in 
form 107 was compared with the huj- 
karat total of the mauza as shown in 
the draft jurisdiction lists kept in the 
Statistical Branch, and Attestation 
Officers were directed to note in the 
form the reasons of any discrepancies 
between the huj karat total and the at- 
tested total of the mauza. Where such 
discrepancies were found and no ex- 
planation accompanied the form, it 
was returned to the Attestation Officer. 

Through its scrutiny of the tenure 
trees the Statistical Branch exercised a 
.general supervision over the record by 
the Attestation Officers of recurring in- 
terests. Before despatching form 107 
to the S.T.T. Branch the Attestation 
Officer compared the entries shown 
thereon with the relevant entries in the 
Tkak Register and with the Mahalwar 
Roister and in the case of non-recur- 
ring estates which were missing from the 
record of the mauza in which the Mahal- 
war Register showed them to have land, 
the Attestation Officer held a special in- 
quiry after summoning the registered 
proprietors. He had then to submit a 
special report stating (1) whether 
revenue is still being paid for the miss- 
ing estate, (j?) the chak numbers shown 
in the th^k as belonging to the estate, 
(.9) any other information. These 
reports were supplemented by a general 
check at the close of each seavson con- 
ducted by a Kanungo in the Statistical 
Branch, of the estates shown in the 
Collector’s* register as occurring in each 
block against the estates recorded. 

In the result no land was recorded 
under following estates: — 


List of missing estates. 


No. of the estate. 

Reasons. 

779 

Dispossessed. 

869 

Diluviated. 

‘ 872 

Ditto. 

1567 

Dispossessed. 

1926 

Ditto. 

1939 

Ditto. 

2104 

Diluviated. 


No. of the estate. 

Reasons. 

2525 

Diluviated. 

2526 

Dispossessed. 

2527 

Ditto. 

2529 

Ditto. 

2530 

Ditto. 

2845 

Diluviated . 

2945 

Ditto. 

2948 

Dispossessed. 

2951 

Ditto. 

3115 

Ditto. 

3141 

Ditto. 

3663 

Ditto. 

3627 

Ditto. 

3567 

.Ditto. 

We identified the land of one or two 


estates which the Collector had pur- 
chased in auctions held under the sun- 
set law and the land of which he had 
been unable to find. 

In order to facilitate the identificar 
tion of estates which had entirely dis- 
appeared on dispossession by another 
estate, we recorded in the remark 
column of the plots, which the tkak 
showed to belong to the dispossessed 
estates, a note to the effect that accord- 
ing to the tkak the plots fall within the 
ambit of the dispossessed estate. This 
of course was only done where the relay 
of the tkak was satisfactory. 

Draft publication was not allowed 
to start until tjie abovementioned papers 
had been submitted to the head office. 
Tt was concluded on the passing by the 
branch of the papers so submitted pro- 
vided as was always the case, that the 
statutory month had elapsed. Usually 
the passing of the papers submitted was 
delayed for the receipt from the re- 
cording officers of the tenure tree of 
the estates and interests for the correct 
record of which each was responsible. 
On receipt of this S.T.T. Branch made 
the necessary corrections if any in the 
tenure tree of the other mauzas affected 
and returned them to the circles for em- 
bodying the corrections in the record. 
The new numbers of the harati kkatians 
after rearrangement of the record al- 
ways involved some change in the buj~ 
karat record. 

It usually happened that draft pub- 
lication was prolonged beyond the 
month. In big mauzas special /orders 
were passed enlarging the period of 
draft publication to enable the parties 
to scrutinize the record. 
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133. Objections.— Objection consti- 
tuted a necessary but not a particularly 
interesting sta^e of the work. All ques- 
tions of principle had arisen and been 
decided long before. In block A there 
were 19,234 objections, in block B 
15,194, and block C 13,797. The de- 
tails are: — 


were found in block A. The large 
numbers of objections in block A re- 
garding status in Utbandi land is due 
to the fact already noted that in that 
block landlords were more disposed to 
dispute the record of occupancy rights 
in land held under the custom of L^t 
bandi. 




Relating 
to poH8es< 
sion and 
shares. 

Rent. 

Mukarari, 

Rent 

free. 

Utbandi. 

Nal, 

Othem. 

Block A . . 

. . 

4,7»7 

1,800 

4,928 

2,969 

3,022 

626 

1,203 

B .. 


S,861 

2,671 

6,663 

262 

i,7e9 

126 

9S2' 

c .. 

.. 

^,189 

1,331 

7,400 

109 

12U 

10 

029 


Total 

12,837 

6,702 

17,W1 

3,330 

4,920 

661 

2,784 


Of the 19,234 objections in block A, in 
6,018 cases the decision involved a modi- 
fication of the attested record. Of the 
16,194 objections in block B modifica- 
tion was made in 5,964 cases, and of the 
13,797 objections in block C modifica- 
tion was made in 5,243 cases. 

The large proportion of objections 
relating to the record of mukarari will 
be noted and has already been comment- 
ed on. It comes to 37 per cent, of the 
whole. The decrease in the number of 
nal disputes in B block as compared 
with A block is apparent only. The 
reason is that in the later blocks one ob- 
jection was allowed to be filed covering 
all the khatians in the mauza affected 
by the entries objected to where the issue 
was really the same. This was allow- 
ed in A block also but the concession 
was not generally known or acted on 
throughout that block. These mauza 
nal disputes, though they counted as 
one objection in the statistics of work 
done, were often very intricate affect- 
ing the bulk of the khatians. In C block, 
the number of such disputes diminished 
with the diminishing prevalence of Ut- 
bandi. The large number of dbjec- 
tions filed against the record of rent- 
free in A block is due to the multipli- 
city of rent-free tenures occurring in that 
block. That has already been com- 
mented on. Out of 60,147 rent-free 
tenures recorded as such ih the present 
<^)erations in Nadia district. 27,139 


For convenience of comparison with 
other settlements, the objection analy- 
sis may be stated thus: — 


Incidence per square mile 

18 


Per cent. 

Possrasion and shax'e 

27 

Rent 

. . .12 

Mukarari 

37 

Rent-free title 

7 

Utbandi status 

JU 

Nal 

1 

Others 

6 


100 


134. Final janch. — Owing to the 
complexity of the record particularly 
in the Utbandi areas final janeh was an 
important stage of the work in Nadia. 
It is always the most convenient ar- . 
rangement, where that is possible, to 
have as many final janch camps as there 
are objection officers. This saves the 
double work of “ challaning ” the re- 
cords and files of connected papers from 
the Attestation Officer to the objection 
officer and then from the objection offi- 
cer to the final janch camp. It also 
permits final janch to proceed indepen- 
dently of objections, and subject only 
to a subsequent check of the incorpora- 
tion of the objection orders in the record 
(taanilling). Owing, however, to lack 
of suitable accommodation in A and C 
blocks this was not ^possible. In A 
block four Big, janch camps served the 


























whole area and in C block final jaiwh 
was started with three camps whiteh 
were afterwards increased to five. In 
B block only was it possible to find 
accommodation for seven janch camps, 
and thus achieve a practical approxi- 
mation to the ideal. 

In C block owing to the inconvenient 
transfer in March of a number of Attes- 
tation Officers and under the apprehen- 
sion that the supply of records to the 
press would fail, some officers were 
started in January on objections of 
neighbouring circles simultaneously 
with the prosecution of their own attes- 
tation. Though the strike of the press 
fortunately came at a tinie to cause the 
least dislocation of work and removed 
all apprehensions on the .score of fail- 
ure of the supply of records, the early 
start of objections enabled the final 
janch camps to of)en in good time. 
Though the completion of attestation 
t was delayed, final janch could be finish- 
ed simultaneously with objections well 
before the holidays. 

In immediate supervising control of 
the janch camps was a senior Kanungo 
working under the direction of the ob- 
jection officer and when there was no 
objection officer Uie senior Kanungo was 
always a Revenue Officer. 

The work was divided iftito seven 
stages and a certificate passed with the 
records ^.h rough each stage signed Iw 
the officer or Mohurrir who had com- 
pleted it. No record was received into 
the record room unaccompanied by a 
completed certificate of this sort. 

The first stage comprised the usual 
inspection of the map and the check 
plot by plot of the plots on the map 
against the plot index, a check of the 
northern boundary entry in the khatian 
Against the register of plots, of which 
possession at attestation had changed 
and the list of map corrections at buj- 
harat and attestation against the map 
itself. I'he importance of embracing at 
this stage a plot by plot comparison 
between the map and the plot index and 
the map and the map correction lists 
was amply demonstrated. Sevd^al 
cas^ of unnunlbered plots or obvious 
mistakes in area made by the Kanungo 
at b'ujhanU came to light which could 
only be cori’ected after local inquiry. 
The visual comparison done in the 
Drawing Section can be no substitute 
for this. 


The second stage was the prepara- 
tion of the Vandyke memorandum which 
in C block was modified to serve as the 
demand schedules and Demand Regis- 
ter for Computation and Recovery. * 

The third stage consisted in the tanul 
by a Kanungo of disputes, rent sche- 
dules, orders under section i03A, under 
section 109C and on miscellaneous peti- 
tions and in boundary disputes. 

The fourth stage consisted in the 
complete checking of the parts of the 
record relating to Utbandi by a select- 
ed Mohurrir versed in Utbaudi records. 
The elaborate Utbandi record gave great 
scope for slips. The detailed instruc- 
tions issued for this stage need not be 
enumerated here. 

The fifth stage is the ordinary janch 
of the mauza in acxwdance with the 
Technical Rules of the depaitrnent. 

The sixth stage is the check of areas 
by the Kanungo. The nile was “It 
will ordinarily be sufficient if the Kan- 
ungo checks the agreement of the grand 
totals and a few items to satisfy him- 
self that the area janch has been correct- 
ly done, but if he or the officer in charge 
is not so satisfied or the changes in 
areas have been numerous since attesta- 
tion, the record must be made over to 
a Mohurrir for a complete re-check of 
the areas ”. 

The last stage was the check of all 
the files by the officer in charge and an 
inspection by him of the mauza certifi- 
cate to verify that all the stages had 
been completed. He then affixed his 
own signature to the certificate. 

Junior Kanungos were made to check 
the sheets after the mohurrirs had dealt 
with them, while the senior Kanungos 
invariably checked a certain number of 
records to ascertain how far the moh- 
urrirs were working according to rules. 

The officer in charge had himself to 
sign the final certificate (stage 7) and to 
pass all mistakes found in Utbandi khat- 
iamt except a few types of mistakes of a 
formal nature as specified in the janch 
orders. The senior Kanungo was com- 
petent to pass other mistakes. 

135. Printing. — Started at the begin- 
ning of August 1920, i.e., nearly two 
years after the commencement of the 
operations, 4 presses were at first em- 
ployed, a fifth being added in September. 
The largest number of presses in wof^ 
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at one time was 24, but it was found 
difficult to maintain satisfactory super- 
vision of more than 18. At the begin- 
ning of 1922 serious difficulties were 
encountered with the compositors staff. 
Most of them had been trained by the 
settlement and had not sufficient educa- 
tion to earn equivalent wages elsewhere, 
but they were aggrieved by some of the 
rules regarding fines for inaccurate work 
and took the unjustifiable step of a 
lightning strike without adequate notice. 
Fortunately the work was ahead of pro- 
gramme, indeed they had selected a 
time at which some difficulty was lieing 
felt in keeping the firesses fed with 
records. 7'he press was clo.sed for prac- 
tically two months but we had to pay the 
staff on fixed wages. A small commit- 
tee on which the compositors were 
represented went into the question of 
improving the prospects of the latter and 
their genuine grievances were redre.ssed. 
The ringleaders were dismissed, former 
compositors who had not taken a lead- 
ing part were re-admitted. 

Owing to the numerous and lengthy 
entries in the remarks columns of 
Utbandi khatians, the work involved in 
printing the records of different mauzas 
was very uneven and it was also difficult 
to devise a system of calculating work 
done and remuneration due which was 
at once fair and yet capable of adequate 
check. For this reason we could not 
follow the ordinary system which is now 
standardised for settlements in normal 
areiis. 

136. Checking and binding. — The 

final stages of checking the printed 
record, of arranging and sorting the 
printed sheets and finally binding the 
khatians in volume.s are extremely tedi- 
ous, but not unimportant work. Not, 
until the finished volume is on the shelf, 
is, the possibility of some error creeping 
in, past. It is annoying to find on con- 
sulting the plot index and then the 
khatian in which according to the 
former a particular plpt should be 
found, that it is not there. It is equally 
annoying to find a veflume bound with so 
small a margin that the plot numbers 
are hidden away in the stitching and 
cannot be read without breaking the 
back of the volume. Both defects may 
mar a record which has safely passed 
through all the earlier stages. 

The last stage of all, namely, handing 
over the finished article to* the Collector, 
Subdivisional Officers and Munsiffs was 


unfortunately long delayed in Nadia. 
We learnt by experience that it takes 
anything up to four years to get propo- 
sals for the necessary accommodation 
put up, to get them “ administratively 
approved ”, money sanctioned and the 
work completed. It is true that the 
parties get their copies at the time of 
recovery but little administrative use is 
made of the record until it is within the 
record room of the particular officer who 
may wish to con.sult it. Extra copies 
can of course be purchased from the 
settlement office, liefore the sale copies 
can be sent to the collectorate, but when 
two or more district settlements are run 
from one headquarters, purchasers are 
put to considerable inconvenience and 
sales are restricted. Ste{)s to secure 
accommodation should be taken as soon 
as, if not before, the operations start. 
Otherwise the former will not be ready 
when the latter are concluded. 

137. Drawing office. — The ordinary, 
routine work is pretty well standardised. 
The chief change made was that of 
def)icting on the map the symbols of the 
various topographical features from 
reference to the khasra instead of having 
them drawn in the field and inked up 
later. 1'his was a decided improvement 
as it saved time and labour in the field 
and kept the map more clean. Except 
for a few days of anxiety we Had little 
trouble in maintaining a flow of sheets 
for the recovery camps. 'I'his calls for 
careful co-ordination by the 1'echnical 
Adviser and the headquarters Assistant 
Settlement Officer of the work of these 
two branches and the ])ress. There was 
a good deal of miscellaneous and T’ather 
intricate work in connection with diara. 
For the guidance of future settlements 
one of our mistakes may be mentioned. 
We took a later instead of the earlie,st 
revenue survey map for the basis of— 
resumption proceedings along a short 
stretch of one of the rivers. This was 
perhaps excusable as there ha<i been no 
less than three revenue surveys in that 
particular area. Fortunately it was 
discovered before the proceedings had 
gone very far. But it is as well to have 
the record rooms of both districts 
involved thoroughly well searched _ for 
maps of different years and of course the 
Director of Surveys and S.urvey of 
India’s volumes for other maps still . 
earlier. 

We were very fortunate in our Techni- 
cal Advisees and one ,or two draftsmen 
who were really excellent craftsmen. 

16 
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A piece of special work done by this 
branch was the demarcation by means of 
large stone pillars of the district bound- 
ary between Burdwan and Nadia, where 
that leaves the line of the Bhagirathi. 
The boundary had long been a matter of 
doulit and confusion and the original 
notification was not free from ambiguity. 
In determining tlie boundary we followed 
present possession and used the new 
jurisdition lists as a basis. 

138. Case work. — The commence- 
ment of case work was delayed partly 
on account of the heavy cuts which had 
to be made in budgeted e.Kpenditure and 
partly with a view to include within the 
operations the new TTtbandi Act which 
was expected. The numlier of cases 
filed was fairly heavy. Under section 
10.5, Bengal Tenancy Act, in respect of 
43,375 tenancies, under section 106, 
Bengal Tenancy Act. 3,258 cases. 1’he 
Meherpur and Cbuadanga camps had 
‘ some diHiculties in cof)ing with the enor- 
mous number of cases filed by the 
Nischindipur concern of the Midnapore 
Zemindiiri Company. In some 3,000 
cases the main issue and documents in- 
volved were the same and the com{)any 
wished to Avithdraw exhibits in one case 
and file them iii another liefore the first 
case was finished or. in the alternative, 
to take copies by order of the court free 
of cost. This could not lie allowed, but 
comprehensive grouping of cases was 
done arf far as possible to save both 
parties expen.se and trouble. The main 
point in issue in these cases was whether 
the lai\dlord could base his claim for 
enhancement on a sum which was made 
up, partly of admittedly true rent and 
partly of a sum described as makftf or 
temporary abatement. The question 
was complicated by the fact that the 
abatement was alleged to have been 
allowed iji consideration of the tenants 
growing indigo. But the landlords 
failed to prove this mainly because 
though the arrangement was made very 
many years ago, the amounts shown as 
abatement had never been actually 
collected even after the cultivation of the 
special crop ceased. 

Another question of general interest 
arose in these groups of cases. This was 
the'admissibility as an issue under section 
105 A of the correctness of the entry 
recording the existing rent. The only 
clause which might give an officer juris- 
diction to deal with, the poivt is section 
105 A, clause (/) by which he can test 


the accuracy of the special condition and 
incidents recorded . But does this phrase 
include rent ? On the analogy of section 
102, apparently it would not, since rent 
is sj^ecifically mentioned in a separate 
clause in addition to ‘ ‘ Special conditions 
and incidents.” On the other hand 
section 105 A was drafted with reference 
to section 106 and not to section 102 and 
in section 106 the scope of the section is 
indicated in the widest terms. It is 
therefore arguable that the words 
” special incidents ” would include rent. 
Moreover, the reason that the amount of 
rent payable is not specifically referred 
to in section 105 A may be due to the 
fact that it was considered an essential 
preliminary to the fixing of a fair 'rent. 
At any rate it seems highly improbable 
that the framers of the Act deliberately 
wished to shut this out from enquiry or 
if they had, they would not have left it 
ambiguous. The matter has l)een made 
clear by an amendment in the Draft 
Tenancy Act Bill where a new clause is 
added to section 105 A as follows: 
” whether the existing rent has been cor- 
rectly recorded in the- record of rights ”. 
We took it that this merely made a 
doubtful point clear and was not intended 
as an expression of opinion that the 
present section precluded the raising of 
the issue. The departmental view was 
also apparently in favour of its admissi- 
bility {vide Technical Rules, page 101 
{Ji) {2) K] and finally practically all our 
cases were decided accordingly. 

There was doubt among some case 
work officers as to the propriety of 
granting mnkarari status to raiyats 
whose rents had been illegally enhanced. 
Some officers following the practice of 
the earlier settlements argued that the 
enhancement teing illegal, no part of it 
could lie described as rent, inasmuch as 
it was not an amount legally payable, 
they therefore held that there had been 
no variation in rent strictly defined as 
such, cut the enhancement down and 
recorded the status of the tenant as 
mukarari. This is a neat device for 
making the punishment fit the crime and 
is possibly jinstified by the letter of the 
law, but it involves a deduction which 
stultifies the meaning of section 60. If 
a landlord abstains sufficiently long from 
enhancement, it is presumed from the 
conduct of the parties that the rent is 
not variable. If the tenant pays an 
enhancement, within legal limits, the 
conduct of the parties is a denial of the 
right to hold at a fixed rent. A fortiori 
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if the tenant aOTees to pay an enhance- 
ment beyond the legal limits, the pre- 
sumption against fixity of rent is still 
stronger. 

Another perplexing question was 
whether the Indian Limitation Act 
applied to the substitution of heirs in 
section 105 cases. The Special Judge 
'caused some alarm by deciding in one 
case that the Limitation Act did apply. 
Had this view been upheld it would have 
had serious consequences. In most of 
the cases the two months’ time allowed 
for the institution of section 105 cases 
would be quite inadequate for the land- 
lord to make enquiries about (a) the 
deaths of recorded tenants .md the names 
of their heirs and {h) the omission of co- 
sharers, particularly pardanashins whose 
names should have been recorded but 
were left out. The cases would have 
failed for failure to include the neces- 
sary parties. Fortunately the decision 
in XLIll (l.L.J. 591, Maharaja. Sir 
Bikram Kishore Manikya Jlahadur 
versus Ambica Chai’an Dutt Ma.7.umdar 
set doubt at rest. It was held that the 
Limitation Act did not apply to substi- 
tution of heirs in applications under 
section 195. 

Tlie financial effect of section 105 cases 
was as follows: Tenure-holders original 
rents increased from Ks. 23,188 to 
Rs. 25,903 or 11-7 per cent, Raiyats’ 
original rents increased from Rs. 2,00,012 
to Rs. 2,40,918 or 17 per .cent.; of the 
latter about one-third has been additional 
rent for excess land and the balance is 
an enhancement on rising prices and 
other grounds. 

Three thousand two hundred and fifty- 
eight cases were filed under section 100 
to contest the accuracy of the record, of 
these in 2,414 cases the original record 
was upheld, in 821 it was modified. 
There have been 157 appeals to the 
Special Judge; in these cases, of which 
69 have been decided, in 63 the case work 
officers’ finding has been upheld, and in 
6 only has it been modified. 

Four hundred and nineteen cases were 
filed under section 108 A for correction 
of mistakes found in the record after 
final publication. 

Revision of rents, revenue and 
resumption proceedings. 

The total increase in the annual 
revenue as a result of the* settlement’s 
work in revising existing settlements 
and bringing under assessment fresh 


areas in the course of diara resumption 
proceedings amounted to Rs. 81,154. 
This amount was not all from estates 
lying within the Nadia district or 
borne on the Nadia roll, but included 
resumptions and resettlements in Burd- 
wan, Murshidabad, Jessore and the 24- 
Parganas districts. 

139. Revision of rents and revenue 
under section 104. — Apart from new 
estates 199 Government and private 
temporarily-settled estates were taken 
up. These covered an area of 87 square 
miles, mo.st of them lying along the 
banks of the rivers, where they had been 
created as the result of previous resump- 
tion proceedings. The rent or revenue 
(whichever name is j)referred) from 
khas mahal estates rose from Rs. 18,141 
to Rs. 28,194, an iniTeasc of 55 per cent. 
This was largely due to the assessment 
of accretions which had previously es- 
ea]:)ed assessment. Tem|)orarily settled >- 
estates’ revenue rose from Rs. 55,912 to 
Rs. 88,795, an inerea.se of Rs. ,32,883. 
The details of the settlements of the 
estates dealt with will be found in Ap- 
pendices X and XI. 

The revision of rent and revenue 
undcu' section 104 does not call for much 
notice. It was considerable in bulk and 
much scattered in distribution but it 
did not differ in es.sentials from the 
ordinary revisions carried out from 
time R) time in districts Tiot under a 
genera] district settlement. The chief 
point which called for remarks and 
which was brought to the notice, of the 
district authorities during the settle- 
ment was the undesirable extent to 
which ])ersons other than hona fide 
cultivators had acquired raiyati status. 
For instance the Midnapore Zemindari 
(Company and other landlords had been 
recognised in the past as having the 
interest of an occupancy raiyat in several 
temporarily-settled estyotes with the 
result that the actual cultivator had 
been reduced to the position of an 
under-tenant with little or no protection 
against eviction. In many instances 
the former settlements had been under 
the regulations and questions of status 
had not been dealt with. Yet it was 
difficult to brush aside the status wbjch 
had been implicitly recognised at those 
settlements. In practically all these 
cases the raiyati interests had been ac- 
quired by planters for indigo cultiva- 
tion, thougb some of th’e present posses- 
sors had acquir'fed them by purchase. The 
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position was also complicated by ques- 
tions of merger where some of the larger 
landlords had acquired the superior 
interest subsequent or previously to the 
raiyati interest. Instances of the 
former were estates 2770, 2767-2768, 
3561, 841, 866 and 2450. Other 

instances of the appropriation of the 
raiyati status by persons not contempla- 
ted' as such by the act were found in 
three large estates in Bhil Media and 
Bhil Dhala near Meherpur. Money- 
lenders, grain dealers and an ea;-Naib 
of the Katuli concern, as well as 
pleaders and a clerk had been allowed 
^o purchase raiyatis and acquire recog- 
nition by the payment of salami. Some 
of these had no intention of bond fide 
cultivation a,nd had already sublet and 
were rack-renting the real cultivating 
classes. In most cases having been re- 
cognised by Government, they were 
beyond the settlement’s reach, and we 
‘ had no alternative but to leave things as 
they were. It was apparent, however, 
that the discrimination which it is pos- 
sible to exercise by enforcing the pay- 
ment of salami for recognition should 
be more carefully exercised in order to 
keep out of Government estates profit- 
eering middlemen. The ^total number 
of objections filed under section 104 E 
was 548. This seems rather large; but 
it was to some extent due to the fact 
that such objections are usually heard 
locally. ' The tenant is not put to much 
inconvenience in putting forward an 
objection and often thinks that by a 
little “ blarney ” on the spot he will be 
able to*^ induce the appellate authority to 
l)elieve that his plot is not really hastu 
or hagan but some less valuable class. 
It was largely too a matter of epidemics, 
one tenant objected and others followed 
to try their luck. I remember one fair- 
“ly small estate which produced no less 
than 50* objections all against classifi- 
cation and, on local inspection, many of 
them proved to be absolutely groundless. 
They do, however, draw attention to 
one important point and that is that 
special treatment of khas raahal and 
temporarily-settled estates, is advi^ble 
in the earlier cadastral stages. The 
jamahandi offrcer may be unable to 
inspect in detail the lands of every rai- 
yat whose rent he settles. He has often 
to rely, at any rate, where one plot con- 
tains land of two classes, upon the 
khasra to ascertain the proportion of the 
different classes* included. » Again ac- 
cording to the general ^rvey practice 


the actual site of the building is often 
lumped in one plot with the surrounding 
lands belonging to the owner. Yet in 
settling fair rents it may be necessary 
to apply different rates to these two 
classes. In permanently-settled estates 
where these entries are either only used 
for statistical purposes, or for indi- 
cating the rights to possession of an oc- 
cupant, an error which does not affect 
the outer limits of the land in posses- 
sion is not a vital matter. But in 
temporary-settled or khas mahal estates 
where the khasra and the record has to 
be used as the basis for settling rents, it 
is imperative that the accuracy of both 
should be of a high standard and it is 
not safe to leave the khasra so much as 
is done elsewhere to preparation by the 
Amin. 

Apart from the increase of rent and 
revenue as a result of an increase in area, 
the main ground for enhancement was 
the rise in the ])rice of staple food 
crops. In most cases rents had not been 
raised for many years, in some cases not 
for the last 50 years; increases up to 
7 annas in the rupee were therefore 
technically justifiable. But the maxi- 
mum enhancement was seldom enforced, 
as the last decennial period which we 
had to take for comparison was some- 
what distorted by the abnormal prices 
of the post-war years. The average en- 
hancement was 4-5 annas in the rupee. 
Compared wjth prevailing rates in the 
locality the rents fixed were fairly high, 
but the lands with which we had to deal 
were mainly riparian resumptions from 
river beds and the most fertile in the 
area. In the south several estates con- 
tained brick field lands which for short 
time settlements afforded high assets. 

140. Diara resumption: general 
features. — Proceedings were drawn up 
for resuming accretions along the follow- 
ing rivers, the Bhagirathi, Jellanghi, 
Mathabhaiiga, Kumar and Gorai. 
There are three other rivers of some 
size, but beyond preliminary enquiries 
no formal steps towards resumption 
were taken. 

The Kaliganga, an old and compara- 
tively stable river, runs between high 
banks and has changed its course but 
little, consequently only detached and 
narrow strips could have been ass^sed. 
The total resumable area, had all pro- 
ceedings been successful, would have 
been approximately 400 acres. It was 
doubtful whether the increase in revenue 
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would have been equivalent to the ini- 
tial charges of resumption and the 
recurring costs of management. More- 
over in dealing with narrow strips, 
slight discrepancies in the relay of the 
revenue survey maps are more apparent 
and more likely to be successfully 
challenged. The same conditions pre- 
vailed in the case of the Churni. 

The third river which was omitted 
was a branch of the Gorai, locally 
known as the Katakali, which breaks 
off to the east below Khoksa. There 
have been substantial accretions since 
the revenue survey, but its course is not 
shown in Rennell’s map. People in 
the neighbourhood ascribed its origin to 
a comparatively recent artificial channel 
cut to drain off a bhil and the name also 
points to the same conclusion The site 
shown as water therefore in the revenue 
survey map was probably still land in 
1793 and as such was beyond the diara 
officers’ reach. 

The rivers dealt with are now com- 
paratively small, but except in the case 
of the Gorai the deterioration had set 
in long before the permanent settlement, 
so that while at one time there had been 
much shrinkage, a good many of the ac- 
cretions which resulted were shut out 
from resumption because they had al- 
ready formed and had been included in 
permanently -settled estates in 1793. In 
addition to this owing t<5 the decadent 
condition of the rivers, fluctuation in 
the courses had been much less violent 
than on the Ganges, so that the total 
area of newly formed land was com- 
paratively small. For the same reason, 
however, it is more stable and, thoiigh 
the increase in rev’enue is comparatively 
small, it is likely to be permanent. 

In the early days of British rule these 
rivers had received a good deal of 
attention as possible trade routes from 
Calcutta to the upper Ganges valley. 
Elementary training works on the 
Mathabhanga had in several places 
assisted large changes in the course 
between the time of the permanent 
settlement and the revenue survey, so 
that resumption on the basis of the 
latter was not possible. There were also 
several early surveys, and while these 
maps were not sufficiently accurate to 
use as a basis for resumption they 
afforded objectors material for disputing 
the revenue survey map as a correct 


picture of the river at the time of the 
permanent settlement. 

141. The procedure.-— Two officers, 
Babus Promotha Nath Dutta and Hira 
Lai Sen dealt with the Bhagirathi 
and the cases were heard piecemeal. 
On each of the other rivers all 
objections were heard together by 
the former officer and reviewed in one 
judgment. This method has its advan- 
tages, objectors are .saved legal expenses, 
they can pool their material and the 
cases are better represented. 

The basis of all proceedings is of 
course the preparation of a 4-inch com- 
parative map showing the relative posi- 
tions of the river at present and at the 
time of the revenue survey. For the 
Bhagirathi this map was prepared in 
the office of the Director of Surveys, 
Bengal, by replotting from data common 
stations in the cadastral and revenue 
survey maps over a considerable stretch* 
of the river. This is the more accurate 
method as errors can be distributed 
over large areas. Majxs of the other 
rivers were pT‘et»ared in the settlement 
office by fitting traces of each cadasti'al 
village map reduced to a common scale 
into a congregated revenue survey map. 
In using this method 'distribution of 
error is practically limited to the 
boundaries of single villages and as the 
revenue survey and cadastral boundaries 
do not always piec’isely agree the traces 
may coincide at one jioint on the 
boundary but not exactly at another. 
The method is not suited foj' large 
rivers where the revenue survey and 
cadastral maps do not show both banks 
of the river, but it gives sufficiently 
accurate results for small rivers and it 
has the advantage of being easily intel- 
legible to parties who can if they wis^ 
put forward alternative versions of the 
relay done by the same method them- 
selves. As a matter of fact the accuracy 
of the relay of the revenue map was 
never seriously challenged in the course 
of the proceedings. 

The limits of resumption were next 
traced on to 16-inch sheets; this line 
was shown on the ground to parties 
interested and the resulting alterations 
in the record were attested • in their 
presence. This local demarcation also* 
gave the Diara Officer an opportunity of 
modifying the line where the relay con- 
flicted with the, appearance of the 
ground, where for instance, to take an 



extreme example, it placed within the 
revenue survey river a building which 
obviously dated from before it. Objec- 
tions against resumption were then 
heard by the Diara and Settlement 
Officer and the cases complete for both 
banks of the whole river within the 
area were submitted to the Director of 
Land Kecords. To save time kabidiats 
weie taken from the parties subject to 
confirmation of pi’oceedings by the 
Board immediately after the Settlement 
OfFu-er })assed his orders for release or 
resum))tion. 

142. Objections. — The grounds of 
dejection taken by the parties were not 
numerous : apart from more or less con- 
ventional ])]eas which were not seriously 
f)res.sed, such as that the proceedings 
were barred by limitation, they were 
practically all variations in one form or 
another ol‘ two issues — (a) where does 
the onus of pi’oof lie? and (b) have the 
'lands as-sessed sprung from the bed of 
an ancient river or are they reforma- 
tions in ftitu of land included in the 
pei'inanent settlement ? The ultimate 
issue in every case is a question of fact, 
namely, the limits of land and water 
in T7!)3. the former being already 
assessed and the .latter presumably un- 
asses.sed. The position of the onus of 
proof is a (jnestion of law, but in these 
cases it is of more than usual importance 
because it means proof of facts as they 
were KIO years ago. It is obviously 
easy foi- the l)arty who can rely on an 
i 7 vfcreiK‘e as to these conditions, and 
difficult* foi- the party who has to pro- 
duce s])ecific evidence to rebut the 
inferences. It is for Government as the 
claimant to additional revenue to 
establish a primd facie title to 
it either by sy)ecific proof that the 
■tt.rea is unassessed and assessable, 
or by invoking some recognised 
legal f)resumption to the same effect. 
The latter is the course adopted. The 
revenue survey maj) is put forward as 
the earliest accurate indication of condi- 
tions in 171)3 when the last assessment 
was made and Government then proceeds 
to as.sess accretions which are showi^to 
have, formed siqce the date of the 
revenue survey. This procedure has the 
stati\tory .^luthority of Act IX of 1847 
•but the statute itself is based upon a 
general rule of evidence, namely, the 
doctrine of continuity. The revenue 
suT-vey inaps show .the limits o/ land and 
water in or about I 860 and those limits 


are presumed until the ccrntrary is 
shown to have been the same 70 years 
before. 

Objectors often denied the applicabi- 
lity of the presumtion of continuity. 
They argued that the nature of the river 
was to change and that therefore what 
was hind now, but watei' in 1860, was 
just as likely to have been land in 1793 
and included in their estates. In resump- 
tion cases at one time arguments of this 
kind were not seriously considered. In 
fact the statutory provision of Act IX 
were so rigidly applied that according* 
to one view% once a comparison of the 
revenue survey map showed that there 
had been an accretion, there was an 
absolute presumtion that it was assess- 
able and further evidence to the contrary 
w^as shut out. This extreme view was 
departed from in Fahimidannissa Begum 
versus Secretary of State (Indian Law 
Report, 14 Calcutta, page 88), in which 
the presumption was held to be rebut- 
table, but in that and in succeeding 
cases [even in Haradas Acharjeya 
Choudhury versus Secretary of State 
(26 (M..J., page 590), which objectors 
put forward to prove the opposite ] it 
has always been held that the initial 
onus “ of proving that the Government 
revenue fixed in 1793 as assessed on any 
particular lands as being included in 
the permanent settlement is on those 
who affirm that such is the case.” 
This proposition is reasonable. To 
escape assessment of lands which are 
primd facie a recent gain, the pro- 
pi’ietor must prove not merely that the 
land has never been assessed, but that it 
has never been assesseii as part of his 
particular estate. Even where the 
presumption of continuity is weak, 
there nuist be some indication that any 
change which may have taken place 
has been in favour of the specific pro- 
prietor. The result was that the ini- 
tial onus of proof was in all these cases 
held to be upon the proprietor. 

The second main objection, namely, 
that the lands proposed for assessment 
were reformation in situ of parts of the 
proprietors’ estate was supported by 
different kinds of evidence such as 
ancient maps and chittas which, of 
course, varied in different cases. 

143. Bhagirathi resumptions.— 

There had previously been resumptions 
under Regulation II of 1819 on the old 
principles of comparing quinquennial 
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paper areas with existing areas and 
assessing the whole ostensible accretion 
up to this amount irrespective of the 
width of the resumption. In the 
Bhagirathi though the breadth of the 
river had diminished it had not 
decreased to a very marked extent. 
By these old X’esumptions Government 
had sometimes already resumed all the 
ground covered by a river shifting 
throughout a number of years. The 
present principle of resumption is to 
resume only the ground covered by a 
river stationary in one year, the year of 
the permanent settlement : where there- 
fore we found large previously resum- 
ed area-s running |)arallel to the strip 
which our comparative maps showed as 
assessable we did not press for rcsumi^- 
tion if it ajipeared that a stretch 
equivalent to the width of the perma- 
nent settlement river had already been 
resumed. It was doubtful if this limi- 
tation of claims was ah.solutely imposed 
on legal grounds, but it certainly 
appeared to be so on equitable con- 
siderations. 

Apart from a few isolated cases, the 
only evidence the objectors cotild put 
forward to pi’ove that the areas pro- 
posed for assessments were reforma- 
tions in situ, was Rennell’s maps. One 
had only to superimpose enlarged traces 
of this on the diara maps to see that 
Rennell’s survey was far too inaccurate 
to determine by itself the .boundaries of 
estates. Unsupported by other evi- 
dence it was rejected, but in some cases 
from the position of vilb’ge sites, shown 
in Rennell’s maT> and indentifiable 
to-day, objectors were able to .show that 
the river in 1776 {i.e., Rennell’s time) 
and therefore presumably at the perma- 
nent settlement flowed anywhere but over 
their estates. In these cases releases 
were allowed. 

144. Jallanghi. — In addition to 
Rennell’s there were two other old 
surveys of this river. One by Nelson in 
1827 and one by May in 1828. The 
former was of no importance. It 
appears to be more in the nature of a 
SKetch map possibly made on a preli- 
minary reconnaissance for May’s sur- 
vey in the following year. May’s map 
was not made on a large scale and its 
value for determining the actual 
boundaries of estates was little superior 
to that of Rennell’s.^ These two 
combined, however, gave indications 
within 20 or 30 years on either side of 


the permanent settlement. The prin- 
ciples we adopted were as follows ; — 

(a) That a substantial difference in 
configuration between RenneU’s and 
the revenue survey map is sufficient to 
prove that there was a difference in the 
site of the rivers at the time the maps 
were prepared. 

(&) That if there is other evidence to 
suppor-t Rennell it may be presumed 
that the .site of his river is the .site of 
the |)erinanent settlement river and that 
if this is different from the revenue 
survey site, there is a proper case for 
release. 

(c) If the other evidence referred ty 
is the divergence of another inai), e.g.. 
May’s from the revenue survey river, it 
must lie sufficiently pronounced as not to 
he ef|ually well explainable by an error 
in original survey or relaying. 

(rf) That wliere there is no (^thei’ 
evidence to supj)ort Rennell, the objec- 
tors are not entitled to draw any* 
presumption tliat the site of Ins river is 
identical with the site of the permanent 
.settlement rivei\ 

(c) But if such a })resumption is 
drawn, it is open to Govc'rnment to 
rebut it by drawing similar conclusions 
from May’s map. . 

Considering the .small scale and the 
other conditions under which Rennell’s 
map was made, the genej’al configura- 
tion of this river agreed very fairly well 
with the revenue survey river and rather 
weakened than strengthened the objec- 
tors’ claim to have shifted the initial 
onus on them. In the greater part of 
the river where there was a. divergence 
between Rennell’s and the revenue 
survey map, the latter was sun?)orted bv 
May’s man and the value of Rennell’s 
map to the objector was negatived. 

145. The Kumar. — For this river we 
had Rennell’s and a map of 1810, 
author unknown. They were both use- 
ful in showing that the river was of such 
a size as to constitute a “ navigable and 
public river ” at the time of the perma- 
nent settlement. The 1810 niap how- 
ever supported Rennell in showing that 
at certain stretches there had been wide 
changes between the permanent settle- 
ment and the revenue survey.. On» the 
other hand where configuration in all ■ 
three maps agreed it was fairly strong 
proof that there had been no change in 
site even if they would not fit quite 
together. For a ’ river does not move 
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like a piece of rigid twisted metal and 
must in most cases change its configura- 
tion if it is changing its sites, inere 
were on this river a few intricate cases 
where objectors attempted to prove 
exemption by relaying very old chittas. 
In one or two cases they were successiul. 

146. The Mathabhanga.— This was 
the one case in which our proposals were 
with practically no exceptions rejected 
by the Board About 30 miles of river 
which appeared a promising field was 
rded out by the discovery in some 
volumes in the Survey of India offices 
of a map by Colebrooke, 1796. We did 
not attempt resumption there, ie., in 
Ihanas Alamdanga, Chuadanga, Damu- 
rhuda, Krlshnagar. But the rest ot 
the river ajipeared to the resumption 
and the Settlement Officers to offer reli- 
able cases for resumption. 

The usual indefinite speculation as to 
where a river flowed 130 years ago was 
' rendered comparatively simple in these 
cases by the existence of Colebrooke s 
map, which was prepared in 1795 a.nd 
which may lie taken as a representation 
of the local conditions at the time of 
the permanent settlement. 

The element of doubt was the d^ree 
of acimracy of this early survey and the 
extent to whicli attem])ts at relay can 
be relied upon. Iffie comparative maps 
showed that in Colebrooke and the 
revenue, survey the sites did not exactly 
coincide; great divergencies could only 
be explained on the assumption that the 
river shifted on the ground between 
1793 and the revenue survey and here 
the objectors were held to have rebutted 
the presumption that what was water 
in 1853 wms water in 1793 and con- 
sequentlv excluded from their agree- 
ments. Smaller divergencies could be 
. just as Tilausibly attributed to defects in 
the original survey of Colebrooke. In 
such oases the onus on the objectors and 
Governniftnt’s claiin to additional 
revenue remained unaffected 
The Board, however, held that it was 
illogical to make distinctions between 
large and small discrepancies and direct- 
ed Colebrooke’s map to be relaid, ffhis 
was an extremejy difficult task as there 
were divergencies of half a mile between 
known fixed points on each map in so 
short a distance as 10 miles; accord- 
ingly we applied for a revision reitera- 
ting the former claim that small dis- 
crepancies in a. map inaccprately pre- 
• pared could not be 'used by objectors to 


sliift the presumption that areas shown 
as water in the revenue survey was water 
at the permanent settlement. The Direc- 
tor of Land Records represented the case 
before the Board, but his succeasor held 
diffeient views and informed the Board 
that he would not press for resumption. 
The proceedings were accordingly drop- 
ped throughout the river; no reason was 
given in the resolution but presumably 
it was considered that Colebrooke’s map 
shifted the onus from the. objectors in 
all cases. 

147. Gorai. — Of this river, a map of 
1821 by one Shalk had been unearthed 
amongst the old Survey of India 
volumes. This map supported claims to 
resumption very strongly for it showed 
that there had been practically no 
change between the river of 1821 and 
the area of the revenue survey proposed 
for a.sses.sment. It also showed, which 
was an important consideration in this 
ease, that the river was about the same, 
width at both dates. But it had one 
unfortunate flaw; it placed Kushtea 
on the wrong bank, which reflected 
.somewhat on its accuracy, though this 
might have been an error in drawing 
rather than in original survey. The 
objectors could not raise the usual plea 
that the area proposed for assessment 
was a reformation in situ, on the ground 
that the river flowed somewhere else at 
the time of the permanent settlement. 
They claimed, however, that the area 
was included in their estates, because 
the river was very small in 1793 and 
had greatly increased in width between 
the permanent settlement and the 
revenue survey. Considerable ingenuity 
and much antiquarian research was dis- 
played in supporting this claim: 
volumes of the Geographical Society’s 
journals containing papers read before 
that body 50 years ago were unearthed 
and cited as evidence. There were cer- 
tainly indications from the known 
history of the Ganges and Brahma- 
nutva which suggested that the Gorai 
bail been narrow in Rennell’s time and 
had opened out since then. It was pro- 
bable. however, that this process ha/d 
been largely accomplished by 1798, so 
that there was little difference in width 
between the permanent settlement river 
and the revenue survey river which was 
under resumption. Moreover there was 
considerable doubt about the accuracy 
of the authoVities cited against reaunap- 
tion, many of whom appeared’ not to be 
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giving facts under their own observa- 
tion, but to be quoting previous obser- 
vers. The evidence of Shalk’s map too 
was against the objectors. It may have 
been that in resuming the entire area 
covered by the revenue survey river, we 
‘were resuming some sites which were 
land at the time of the permanent settle- 
ment, but the objectors were unable to 
show that the sj)e(;ific sites assessed had 
been part of their estates. The Board 
held that Shalk’s map was decisive 
and confirmed resumption. The diara 
resumption work, though it did not 
cover a very large area, involved a 
great deal of labour. The determina- 
tion of the ariia. to be a.sse.s8ed is only the 
first stage. Once settled this has to be 
translated into rents and revenue, rai- 
yats have to be split up and the por- 
tions falling res})ectively in the area 
resumed and that left within permanent 
estates divided off and .separately re- 
corded, assets have to be calculated and 
asse.s8ment made upon them. 

There were altogether 27fi ca.se.s start- 
ed, 108 were confirmed by the Board 
and 143 dropped, 25 involving Mur- 
shidabad are still |)ending. 143 new es- 
tates were created and an additional 
annual revenue of Rs. 28,228 is now 
paid. 

The work was therefore not unreinun- 
erative but it added much complication 
and expense to the concluding stages of 
the settlement’s work. The area cov- 
ered was considerably larger than the 
programme. In resumption work it is 
difficult to compress a larger programme 
into the originally allotted time, by 
speeding up outturn. Parties are slow 
to produce their evidence, and it is usu- 
allv badly presented. If hurried, they 
fail to di.sclose grounds of objection which 
later emerge before the Board or the 
civil court and which ultimately defeat 
claims to resumption that have absorbed 
consideralile time and money to esta- 
blish at earlier stages. Another inevi- 
table cause of delay is the fact that work 
can only be done by a specialist. To en- 
sure uniformity of treatment he has to 
be given a much larger charge than is 
allotted to the ordinary Attestation 
Officer. His work ip Imuch more ela- 
borate and be has to halt for statutory 
periods of objection. The villages in- 
volved lag more and more behind in 
the stages of preparing the record. 
Finally the consideratiorf of the cases 
by the Board adds another six months 


to the normal period required for land- 
ing a finished record at the press. The 
result is that the final winding up of 
the settlement operations is much de- 
layed. Uncertainty as to when the cases 
will be received back from the Board, 
makes it difficult to maintain a consis- 
tent programme of work in printing and 
the final stages, and while the overhead 
charges continue they tend to become 
disproportionately large to the subor- 
dinate staff employed and the outturn 
of work. In Nadia this was not as 
serious as it might have been because 
( 1 ) shortness of funds would in 
any case have postponed completion of 
the records even if they had been ready 
to work upon; {2) it was possible to 
distribute a share of the overhead 
charges to the Murshidabad settlement 
which was starting from the same head- 
quarters. Much of the disadvantages, 
however, remained; apart from the 
additional delay and expense, each area 
dealt with in recovery has to l)e worked’ 
over at least twice, first in the distribu- 
tion of records of the normal villages 
and again when those affected in diara 
are completed. 

There are three methods of minimis- 
ing the delay, each has its disadvan- 
tages — . 

1 . To print and complete the records 

of the parts of villages not affected in 
diara. But apart from disorganising 
the usual arrangements for binding 
records, this nieans that recovery has 
to i)e done in the first instance without 
the issue of the map. , 

2. To complete the record and do 
resumption afterwards, but in this ca.se 
part of the record becomes out of date 
immediately the re.sumption f)roceed- 
ings are oonfirmed. 

3. To avoid the re-duplication of 
attestation in first attesting ' the whole 
village and then re-attesting those rents 
which have to be split up on resumption. 
In other words to combine the resump- 
tion proceedings in the normal pro- 
gramme of attestation and split the 
rents before attesting them. This st^ems 
to he the quickest, but it would only be 
feasible if the area were small, huj karat 
exemplary, and the case for resumption 
fairly impeccable. 

Generally speaking it seems very 
desirable to get a test case or two 
through at the very ^ earliest )pos8ib]e 
stage of the operation so as to be able 

17 
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to gauge by a thorough reconnaisance 
the position and strength of the objec- 
tors’ defences. 


Chapter V. — Financial: Recovery of 
costs. 

148. Expenditure on different 
stages. — The operations may be regarded 
as having been practically completed by 
the end of the year 1925-26. Some 
final stjiges still remain to be finished 
in some villages on the Nadia-Murshid- 
abad border where diara operations were 
taken vip as a sort of connecting link 
between the two settlements. The cost 
of this has not been included in the 
detailed statement below, but a sum of 
Rs. 10,000 which it is anticipated will 
cover all final charges has been shown 
separately. Strictly speaking, the 
additional Rs. 4 per square mile which 
‘this represents should be split up among 
the different items following on janch 
in the statement below. The latter 
shows totals and rates of expenditure as 
well as the departures from the 
estimate ; — 
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The figures do not require much 
comment. The excess of expenditure 
over the sanctioned estimate allowing fgr 
Rs. 10,000 anticipated expenditure 
amounts to Rs. 46,555 or an excess of 
2 per cent. The excess on rate per 
square mile is proportionately more as 
we were fortunate in finding in our 
area, slightly less than had been 
estimated. The excess was Rs. 59 per 
square mile or 7 per cent. 

The excess over estimates is fully 
explained by the fact that the incepticm 
proposals were drafted in 1916 before the 
great post-war rise in prices of material 
and services could be anticipated. The 
heads on which savings on rates were 
effected were — 

Rs. per 


mile. 

Cadastral survey . . . . — 9 

Draft publiration and objections . . — 9 

Statistics . . . . , . — 5 

Supervision . . . . . . — 64 

Director of Land liecords Control . . — 2 


These are accounted for by the 
comparatively naxlerate incidence of 
j>lots. so far as survey is coiuerned, by 
the fact that enti’ies in the record apart 
from questions of princi})le in the 
Utbandi contioveisy were not frequently 
contested and by economy in staff 
particulaily at the beginning of the 


oper-ations. 

The items in which there was ah 

excess over the estimated 

rate were — 

Khanapuri . . 

Rs, per 
square 
mile. 

+ 11 

Initial recess 

+ 7 

Bujhnrat 

+ 13 

Attestation . . 

+ 14 

Janch 

+ 3 

Maps . . . . „ 

+ 3 

Final records 

+ 23 

Computation and recovery 

+ 6 

Case work . . 

+ 1 

Jamabandi . . 

. + 12 

Supplies, services and contingencies 

+ 33 

Press 

+ 7 

Every settlement has its 

difficulties, 


some in common with all, others peculiar 
to itself. Nadia was not particularly 
embarrassed as are some of the present 
settlements by an excessive incidence of 
plots or interests. On the other hand 
from a financial point of view the twp^ 
chief difficiulties were the intricacies df;- 
the Utbandi record which involv^' 
labour and expense in all stages 
subsequent to Puj karat and the distance 
of the scene of operations from our base. 
From the eastern part of C block it took 
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12 hours to reach headquarters by train 
and a good horseman well mounted 2 
days. The latter circumstance apart 
from the rise in prices explains the 
excess over the estimated rate in 
ordinary contingencies which are almost 
identical with Pabna settlement conduct- 
ed under similar circumstances. 

The excess in jamahandi and diara is 
accounted for by an under-estimate of 
area in the original estimate, a factor 
which affec'ts the rate on account of the 
high overhead charges in this type ot 
work. 

The final completed record was put in 
the hands of the holders of land at a c‘ost 
which amounted for A l>lcx;k to Re. 1-1 
and for the rest of the district to Re. 1 
per acre. This they should have been 
able to bear witliout hardship. 

149. Apportionment and recovery. — 

The realisation of costs of settlement 
from private parties is a difficult matter. 
The final cost has to Ice e.stimated long 
before the operations are finished, 
because the; record cannot te distributed 
until the parties can be called on to 
pay. The total estimated cost has l;o be 
apjiortioned as fairly as possible among 
the pc‘rsons intcrestcMl in land in pro- 
portion to the value which a permanent 
record of their riglits may be. The 
more fleeting their interest, the less use 
i§ a permanent record of facts existing 
at the time of the .survey. This explains 
the rather elaborate distribution, details 
of which will be found in the 
apportionment orders for the thre^ 
diffi^rent blocks j)rinted in Appendix IX 
at the end of the volume, lii 0 block 
the rate was Re. 1-1, in the rest Re. 1. 
It was rather unfortunate that the 
higher rate fell on,. at any rate, one part 
df the district which was distinctly the 
poorer., but the difference was not very 
great. 

The total amount including antici- 
pated expenditure and cieductiiig 
MfCeipts and the State’s share of the 
cost, due from jirivate parties comes to 
Rai 17,30,852. We had computed as 
a result of applying the apportionment 
order Rs. 17,86,926 and we worked 
recovery on this basis, long of course 
before it could be known that the former 
.^^re would be the actual cost to be 
^distributed. Of the computed figure 
racticsally all has now been recover^, 
o that the approximation of recoveries 
and the true share of the*cost due from 
private parties is very close. 


The machinery and procedure of 
recovery is now laid down in the 
Technical Rules, and on the whole 
worked smoothly. The number of 
villages scattered throughout the district 
however, which had to be held back 
from the first sweep of recovery, because 
they were involved in diara or jama- 
handi, much hampered the work. A 
rfxtovery camp recjuires a gootl volume 
of villages to work on, because there is 
always a dwindling attendance the 
longer the camp stays. The result is 
that if an area has to be worked ove’ 
more than once, camps have either to 
move on leaving a lot of demands to be 
collected by certificate or else waste time 
and money waiting for a few stragglers 
to come in. 

1 50. Conclusion : Services of officers. — 

In .setting forth the record of a .settle- 
ment's woik, the writer of the Final 
Report is apt to find himself hampered 
by two circumstances; he may lack* 
knowledge of the work of his staff 
and he may be embarrassed by a becom- 
ing modesty in retailing it. I am 
fortunately quite free from the latter — 
for I had nothing to do with the opera- 
tions until the last cadastral .season and 
nothing at all to do with attestation 
except as a spectator. 'While this fact 
frees me from one embarras.sment, it 
makes me painfuHv conscious of the 
<)ther. And it is really painful, 
because I should be sorry to think 
that the woj’k of the settlement 
may be .judged by the superficial treat- 
ment of the affairs of the disti'ict given 
in those i)arts of the rc|)ort, w*hich I 
have been condemned to write. The 
Nadia .settlement staff completed every 
programme of field work up to time. 
It failed to do so in the final stages of 
about 100 square miles of villages affect- 
ed by diara; the blame for this must lie* 
equally distributed between the adjoin- 
ing districts, which gave us these un- 
welcome hostages, the cumbersome pro- 
cedure of Act TX of 1847, the delibera- 
tions of the Board of Revenue, and my- 
self. But as a matter of fact ninety- 
five hundredths of the work was done 
and the result put in the hands of land- 
holders by 1924. 

The accuracy of the Nadia recor,d, I 
would rate very high. I have seen the . 
final records of several districts both 
from inside and outside the department, 
and I do not think that they have ex- 
celled that* of .the Nadia record. 



No settlement, I ftihink, has been 
started which has not met with some 
troublesome characteristic more or less 
peculiar to the district and very often 
unsuspected aS the time of the inception 
proposals. In Nadia I should say that 
the unhealthiness of the district and the 
strain of a four*party programme made 
the field work more burdensome than 
had been anticipated; on the other hand 
the incidence of plots and interests ex- 
cept in the far east was not abnormal, 
so that an extra effort enabled the diffi- 
culties at this stage to be overcome. I'he 
real problem was the one which had 
been anticipated and which was the 
,main raif^on d'Hre of the statement Ut- 
bandi. Paragraph 127 which retails 
the procedure at attestation shows what 
this meant. 

All the recent settlements have the 
great advantage of having been able to 
follow and to benefit by the ground 
work done by the pioneer settlements in 
Bengal. Methods of recording in 
a compact and intelligible form the 
normal relations of landlord and ten- 
ant are stereotyj)ed ; they can be taken 
in one’s stride and recorded mechani- 
cally. The settlement staff has no 
longer to puzzle out how to translate on 
paper the verbal statement of parties 
and the long recitals of documents des- 
criptive of relations of half a million 
landlorjis and tenants. But in Nadia 
we met with Utbandi, which no settle- 
ment had had to tackle reallv seriously 
on a large scale before. During the 
Raishahi settlement much valuable work 
had been done in a rough preliminary 
dete^’mination of the principles of the 
problem, but the real difficulties of the 
record had not been thrashed out. For 
this reason I doubt if the purely techni- 
cal difficulties of the Nadia settlement 
have been equalled by any other of recent 
years. That the problem lias been met 
and recorded in a manner which judg- 
ing by the number of objections and 
cases was not contentious is satisfactory. 
That some partial solution has been 
found in the shape of the Utbandi Act, 
which appears to be gradually disiolv- 
ing the abnormalities of the system, is 
furiher evidence that the settlement not 
merely recorded things as it found them, 
but left them better than they were. 
If this work is good, it is largely due to 
the very real esjyrit de corps which per- 
vaded the settlement staff; and nowhere 
was this more apparent Ithan among 


itantmgos. At the end of the second 
season the Settlement Officer wrote “ I 
have to recofd with much regret the 
death from cholera of another Kanungo 
Babu Chinta Haran Sen Gupta. He was 
bravely and loyally nursed during his 
last illness by his Circle Officer Babtl 
Ashutosh Banerji, the neighbouring 
Kanungos and his own Amins. I think 
it my duty to call the Director of Land 
Records’ attention and the attentimi of 
Government to the conscientiousness 
and endurance of the settlement Hanfe 
ungos. During the past year Govern- 
ment’s {)roposals for recraitnrent to 
the reformed subordinate service were 
published, and have not fulfilled the ex- 
pectations which* the Bengal Adminis- 
tration Report held out to them. The 
end of the big settlement operations in 
Bengal is now in sight. The service is 
getting anxious for its future. Some 
are getting past field work. The num- 
ber will progressively increase.” T can 
only reiterate that every word of this is 
true. I have yet to meet the service 
where a man’s work is so directly meas- 
urable in quantity and subject to scru- 
tiny as to quality as a Kanungo’s. 
Anyone who looks at the fortnightly 
returns can set? who is doing too little 
work and bad work comes under the 
notice of the Attestation Officer the 
next season if it has not come to light 
lefore. Since the words quoted wjpre 
written there has been a further weed- 
ing out of FCaniingos so that the stand- 
ard has presumably risen. It is unneces- 
sary to recount the physical ha-rdships of 
field work. But if anyone is in doubt 
about them let him stand by a plane 
table for long hours every dav from 
January to Autrust. His doubts will 
have vanished if he has not done so him- 
self. I do not think the Kanungo’s life 
is unhealthy, indeed they are , a very 
much fitter lot of men than one meets in 
the general line of administration, but 
after a really strenuous field season the 
effects of this physical hard work are 
perfectly apparent in the appearance of 
most of the field staff with whom ooe is 
familiar. Hard work and good service 
perhaps never killed anyone, but if is 
worthy of reward. Though the Kanun- 
gos’ pay has been raised they are still 
beset bv the sense of insecurity which 
the technical temporary nature of thciir 
service entails and which is perhaps nf 
more significance in this country than 
elsewhere. Speaking from a purely de- 
partmental point of view, I feel that the 



service has really earned a claim to 
m,pre permanent provision. 

In mentioning the names of offic'ers 
who are specially deserving of commen- 
dation, it is impossible to avoid omit- 
ting many whose good work must go 
tmreeorded by name. 

; Khan Sahcb Kabiruddin Ahmed act- 
. ed as Settlement Officer from the middle 
of January until March in the first 
season. He was quite unaided, being 
without the services for most of the time 
i|ven of a Technical Adviser. Ho had to 
carry out the difficult transitional stages 
(tf starting the diara, and he bad to take 
up the difficult question of ITtbandi, 
when the Settlement Officer went on 
leave. 'I'he thanks of the departim'iit 
ate certainly due to him for his untir- 
ing zeal and cheerful energy. Mr. 
Pbilpot who joined as Settlement Offi- 
cer in March found many f)rohlems 
awaiting him. He applied himself to 
them all with characteristic thorongh- 
ness and ability and contributed much in 
particular to the problem of the correct 
bandlirig of TJtbandi. 

Babu Kalipoda Maitra rejoined as 
charge officer about the same time as 
JJr. Ehil[)ot joined as Setthnnent 
'Officer. As headquarters Assisant 
Settlement Officer and attestation 
, charge ofiic^er in the first block. Ids wide 
expei’icncc, his natural insight into 
difficult issues of revenue law were 
invaluable in tackling the ITtbandi 
problem. Of later charge officers Babn 
Nepal Chandra Sen combined activity 
with great intelligence and thoroughness. 
^He worked in all three blocks, in the last 
as charge officer and finally took over 
oomplete charge of the settlement in its 
l|i8t attestation season, after which be 
Wnded it over to me in absolute g(H>d 
. order. No one I think has personally 
(Jbntributed more to tlie correct fi*a.ming 
of the record. Babu Surendra Nath 
* Ray by sheer drive and ubiquity, two 
qualities that were invaluable, enabled 
tjie very heavy programme in the last 
cadastral season to be completed. He 
ptfpved an excellent cadastral charge 
officer and a most painful person to 
tour with if allowed to set the pace. 
Babu Hira Lai Sen besides attestation 
work was responsible for much of the 
diara resumption work, for which his 
, previous experience fitted him. He 
became headquarters Assistant Settle- 
iment Officer, during the»last cadastral 
season and throughout the last stages 


of the operations. I learnt to appre- ' 
eiate his good qualities still later on 
during the Murshidabad operations and 
I could not have wished for a better 
lieadfpiarters assistant settlement 
officer or a more pleasant personality te 
work with. Babu Promotha. Nath 
Dntta did careful and painstaking work 
as the other diara offit^er', until he died 
almo.st in the midst of his work at 
Mcherfuir of malignant malaria. 

Other ollicers who as gazetted officers 
or Kanungos deserve mention are 
De|>nty (Collectors Babu Jogesh ('handra 
Mitra, Maulvi Ali Aza.m and Babu 
Oii-ish Chandra Das. Snb-Depnty (Col- 
lectors Maiilvi Nazimuddin Ahmad. 
Balms Makhkan Lai Banner ji, Shyama- 
pada Bhattacharji, TTme.sli Chandra 
Bancrji, Suresh Cliandra (ihose, Knnja 
Mobil T) Dc, Profiilla Chandra Biinnerji 
and Siinaidra. Nath Mnkherji. Reve- 
nue Officers Balms .\nukul Chandra 
(Jantruli, Jogesh (Chandra Guha, and 
Maiilvi 'rahernddin Ahainad. 

Mr. Newton did valuable work as 
Technical Adviser till the end of the 
second field season, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Babu Siiilesh Chiindra (Biose, 
w ho is .still in charge of the Berliampore 
(Iraw’ing office. Besides touring inde 
fatigiddy, he ran the drawing office and 
its connected luanches extremely w'ell. 
'Phis is an importiint and semi -indepen- 
dent ehaige (T)wing to the rules regard- 
ing age he could not to my disapyioint 
ment he yiromoted to the Suhordinato . 
Provincial Service, to wdiieli he would 
have been a most useful aildition and 
which he thoroughly deserved. ‘But he 
has never lost heart or keenness. 

Of the ministerial staff those in camps 
had a particularly hard time in an un- 
healthy di.strict like Nadia and the 
difficulties of the Uthandi record made 
their woik important. It is only faiP 
to put on record that the majority of 
them hacked u{) their Kanungos and 
Attestation C)fficers well. Of those at 
headquarters Balm Kali Mohan Dutt 
and Jitendra (Tnoudhuri, as record- 
keeper and head draftsman did good 
work. 

Of Mr. Pringle and myi^lf it is only 
necessary for me to say that the s6ttle- 
nient, its organisation, inspiration^ and 
success were his, and I the extremely^ 
reluctant historian of part of it. The” 
thanks of both of us are due for their 
guidance and help to Mr. Sachse and 
Mr. Jamesdn, Direotorh df Land Records.^ 
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^ APRENdMl IV. 

List of T«uzi«t with comsponding numbtrs in Thak or Mauzawar Rogistor. 


(a) No Statomont available. ^c) Traiisfori-ed from Jossoro. 

(b) Nun khaladi. {d) Sonadiya Lakhiraj. 


Mauza name. 

Jurisdic- 

tion 

List No. 

Estate No. according 
to Thak or mauza war 
register. 

Correspor\ding 
present No. 

Sasta 

15 

155 

2221 



150 

2222 



157 

2222 



158 

2224, 2522 



159 

2225 



212 

;}240 



2274 

2278 




also contains 084 




Bl, 085 BI, 

080 Bl (rail- 
way re biased 
lands). 

Mirpur 

17 

154 

3233 

,.*Nagar Sasta 

18 

155 

2221 

'"•Ufj. 


150 

2222 



157 

2222 



158 

2224 



159 

2225, 2522 



2274 

2278 

Kanc5hanpur 

19 

157 

2223 

Paharjiur 

20 

(") 

. • . • 

Paikj)ara 

21 

J7H J 

1 78 J 


2274 

2378 



<:7aso« No. 2708, 

• * ’ * * 



2602 (h) 


Syampnr . . 

22 

— 

.... 

Dhikipara 

22 

2274 

2554 F 

2278 
3o54 F 

Singdaha . . 

24 

178 J 

178 J 


209 J 

30S) J 



2548 

3455 



(Vises No. 1175, 

* * « • 



2792 (h) 


Bahala Gobinda]>ur . . 

25 

112 

2199, 2515, 

2510, 2517, 




2518, 2519. 



207 J 

2272 



2289 

2281 



2242 

2277 

Kaburat , . 

20 

178 J 

178 J 


2274 

2378 

Chapra . . . . . . 

58 

114 

115 

5045 J 
504(5 J 



110 

5047 J 



207 

2272 



2289 

2281 



2752 

3274 



4287 

3404 



2401 

2282 



2505 

2425 



2292 

' 3392 J 



2251 (c) 

■ . • • < 



2408 (c) 

.... 



Case No. 1005 {b) 

. • •*« 

• 




T. No. *4890 of 

■ 



Jessorc. 

• 

■i, ■ 


18 





Mauza name. 

Juriadtc* 

tion 

List No. 

j, IS » ' ^ . 

i Bstate No. accottfing 
to Thak or mauZdSIvar 
regisUir. 

Corresponding 
present No. 

Bharala 

69 

170 J 

170 J 



3665 

3324 

Dharmapara 

60 

122 

3207 

Durgapur . . 

61 

176 

176 J 



307 

3372 



3752 

3374 



3496 

.3464 

Madhupur. . 

61 

176 J 

176 J 



307 J 

3372 



3752 

3374 

Bagulat 

63 

178 J 

178 J 



3464 

3415 



3370 

3416 



3461 

3282 

Madulia • • 

(54 

178 J 

178 J 



3370 

3416 



3374 

3378 

Kalikatala 

(55 

114 P 

5046 J, 5046 J, 




6047 J, 



3374 

3378 

Sanpukuria 

60 

178 J 

178 J 



5374 

3378 

Dudkiimra 

67 

178 J 

178 J 



3374 

3378 



3347 

3376 

Salgamodia 

68 

160 P 

3236 



3372 

3417 



3456 

3419 



3505 

3425 



34(54 

3415 



3758 

3421 



(kHi- No. 2658 (b) 

— 



3461 

3282 

Damdama 

69 

155 

3231 



156 

3232 



157 I 

3233 

Nitail])ara 

70 

157 

3233 

Udaynaturia 

71 

155 

3231 



156 

3232 

Raaulpur . . 

76 

213 

3240 

Naluria 

77 

159 

3235, 3522 



3561 

3467 



OaHf No. 2708 (6) 


Bharuapara 

79 

167 

3233 



3374 

3378 

Baniakhari 

80 

98 P 

3186 

Mirpur 

88 

178 J 

178 J 



3565 

3324 



309 J 

309 J 



(W No. 2612 (6) i 

— 



303 J 

303 J 



313 J 

313 J 


j 

CaBCB No. 2809, 

. • . • 



2791 (6) 




3347 

337<J 



3391 J 

3391 J 

Chandpur . . . , 

91 

177 J 

177 J 



(ksos No. 2669, 

k 

• • « • 



1006, 1680 (6) 




3361 (c) 

Jl 



3666 

3324 . 



3766,, • 

3373 




ihf ^ 








MSauza name. 

Jurisdic- 

tion 

List No. 

Estate No. a^ording 
to Thak or mauzawar 
register. 

Corresponding 
presemt No. 

Adabaria . . 

82 

154 1* 

3230 

Hhaikpara 

7b 

213 

Oases No. 2837, 

3240 



270S {h) 

177 J 

3471 J 

Bamchandrapur 

99 

177 J 
3471 

Khudra Bhaluka 

95 

113 

3517 


3347 

3376 



3394 

34.66 



3762 

3374 



307 

3372 



34.68 

.3463 



(’asp No. 959 (d) 

• • • • 



„ 955 (6) 

. . . • 

Jadob Sripur 

94 

3375 J 

209 

3376 J 
3375 



3.605 

3426 

Ramnagar 

Tushar Maliat 

102 

103 

105 P 
178 J 
3305 

3430 

178 J 
3324 

Janguli 

87 

177 J 
3441 J(c) 

177 J 

• * • • 



3539 J(c) 

• • • • 



937 

3204 

Ban^bgram 

Bariarbara 

Kushlibaaha 

Monoharpur 

Gobra 

81 

m 

h:\ 

78 

KK) 

98 

98 

98 

113 

178 J 

179 J 

3180 

3186 

3186 

3199 

» 178 J 

179 J 



3506 

3324 



309 

309 J 



3442 

3442 J 



313 

313 J 



302 

302 J 

I'v., 


3475 

3475 J 



Cjwea No. 2009, 

.... 


1 

2720 and 013 



1 

1 

3347 

3370 

Dhalnagar- Protappur 

84 

178 J 

3441 J, 3537 J, 

178 J 



4052 (r' 


^ Katkcmanpur 

86 

177 J 
3505 

177 J 
3324 

Ramdia 

Niaraatbari 

Nabdia 

90 

85 

89 

176 J 
103 

(a) 

175 J 
5578 J 
224 BT occurs. 

Khagarbaria 

101 

178 J 
309 

178 J 
309 J 

I' -■ 


179 J 

179 J 



3506 

3324 

Baksika . . 

98 

90 

105 

178 J 
3565 

3430 

178 J 
3324 

, — fi. 


3375 

.3375 J 

;i. •- 

,j^obannagar 

92 

177 J 
3760 

* 177 J 

3373 

Huda Na?jdalpur 

27 

(a) 

• t • • 

*iial>aBh;plb* 

" Kaahimpur 

28 

29 

178 J 
105 P 

. 178 J 
3430 

. ^19 BI also 

wt'.... X.. " * 

' w. Jli 

•t 


0<}CUlfi. 

* 1 

^ ;; 

— 

“* “it. 


J ■ - " 
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Mauza name* 

1 

Juriadip- 

tioii 

List No. 

Estate No. according 
to Thak or mauzawar 
register. 

Corr©s|K)nding 
present No, 

jSansaFa • • • « • • 

30 

106 P 

3430 




90 Bl, 91 BI, 




92 BI, 319 BI, 




810 BI, also 




occur. 

Bhabanipur 

52 

105 P 

3430 

Chak Raghii . . . . | 

54 

106 P 

3430 

1 



92 BI. 167 BI, 




also occur. 

Putia 

55 

3370 

3416 



3055 (r) 

• • « • 



3394 

:1466 



3461 

3282 



307 

3372 



3389 

3281 



Case No. 1005 (/j) 

• • ■ « 



179 J 

179 J 



3377 

3377 J 



3464 

3416 



4287 

3404, 3406 



Carte No. 2774 (a) 

.... 



3505 

3324 



309 J 

309 J 



3548 

3446 



3459 

3280 



3470 

:1470 J 




167 BI, (>24 Bl, 




625BI, also 




occur. 

Soripiikhuria 

5(> 

(«) 

» • • • 

Hondalia . ^ 

57 

178 .1 

178 J 



3606 J 

3324 




377 Bl also 




occur. 

Dahakhola 

72 

113 P 

3199 



fJfiBe No. 969 ((/) 

— 

BaiJabh])iir 

7:i 

'l23 

3208 



3606 

3425 



3760 

3373 



.•J469 

3280 



3466 

3462 



3347 

3376 



3566 

3324 



3392 

3392 J 



36()1 

' 3467 



3389 

3281 



307 

3372 



3370 

3416 

Rasulpur . . 

74 

157 

3233 

Birikaya . . 

97 

216 P 

3241 

Bagbaria . . 

104 

178 J 

178 J 



3763 

3763 J 



303 

303 J 



3606 

3324 



3376 

3376 J 



309 

309 J 



CW No. 2791 (d) 

• • • « 

Oasi 

105 

103 P 

6578 J 



1035 

• ■ • t 

Rajapur, Naraygnpur. * . 

106 

....(a) 

• • « • 

f 

Sondiara . . 

107 

....(a) 

• • » « 

Dansa 

108 

104 P 

3102 

Mulgram . . ' 

109 

179 J 

179 J 
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" Mauza name. 

Jurindic- 
tion ' 

Estate N o . accord i 1 1 g 
te Tliak or mauzawar 

Corresponding . 


List No. 

register. 

prestmt No. 

Pitambarbash 

tio 

104 

3192 



1035 

» • • • 

Dasbari 

111 

103 P 

. 5578 J 



1035 1* 

. • • • 

Janbasi 

112 

104 

3192 



1035 P 

. • » • 

Nagarkaya 

113 

3505 

3324 


3505 

3425 



113 

3199, 3518, 3519 



3401 

3282 



309 

309 J 

Bhaluka Jote Bhaluka 

114 

113 

3515, 3510, 3519 



3505 

3425 



3347 

3370 



3459 

3280 



307 

3372 



3394 

3450 




120 BT, 394 Bl, 




also occur. 



CascB No. 2585 




2720 (/>) 


Bahalbaria 

115 

105 P 

3430 




aPo 394 Bl. 

Krishnapnr 

110 

103 P 

5578 J 


1035 r 

. . • • 

Bilkati . . . . * • 

117 

104 P 

3192 

Jote Baria Arazi 

118 

123 

3208 



3750 

3373 



3501 

3457 

( vhiiatian LaksJiuiipur. . 

119 

175 J 
3750 

175 J 
3373 



3505 

• 3324 



179 J 

179 J 



3548 

3455 



3495 

3454 



3159 

3280 

Baruichara . . * 

129 

148 P 

3431 

Jote Mura 

121 

214 P 

3435 

Bhal)anipur 

122 

102 P 

J 13 P 

3190 

3199 



3370 

3410 



3340 (c) 

• • • • 



4287 

3404 



318 J 

318 J 



3455 

3452 



3401 

3282 



3459 

3280 



3389 

3281 



808 P 

3253 



3505 

3425 



3561 

3467 



3458 

3453 



3048 

3455 



3750 

3373 



309 J 

309 J 



(Jiises No. 938 

also 394 Bl 

- 


2778 (a) 

• 

Chandpur 

123 

3750 

170 J 

3373 

170 J 



177 J 

. 177 J 



175 J 

175 J 



808 P 

3253 

• 


3370 

1 

3416 






Mauza name. 

Jurisdic* 

tion 

List No. 

Estate No. according 
to Thak or mauzawar 
register. 

Corresponding 
present No, 

Hasdia 

126 

174 J 

174 J 



179 J 

179 J 

« 


3756 

3373 



3459 

3280 



3605 

3415 



3561 

3457 



3455 

3452 



3370 

3416 



3565 

3324 


1 

3389 

3281 



4287 

3404 



3394 

3456 



307 

3372 

Keshabpur 

12b 

3459 

3280 



3756 

3373 



830 

3261 



175 J 

175 J 



3455 

3452 



3505 

3425 



3464 

3415 



3468 (c) 

• • • • 



3461 

3282 



Case No. 2585 (6) 




2658 Id) 

also 394 BI found. 

Agrakunda 

127 

105 P 

3430 



178 J 

178 J 

Teberia 

128 

105 P 

34:10 

Shirkandi . . 

129 

175 J 

175 J 



179 J 

179 J 



3370 

3416 



3561 

3467 

4 


3565 

3324 



3394 

3456 



3392 

3392 J 



4414 (c) 

• • • • 



Case No. 3586 (6) 

408 BI. 4 BI. 




5 BI, 704 BI, 



' 

706 BI, 706 BI, 




707 BI, al80 




found. 

Batkaraara 

131 

105 P 

34,30 




705 BI, 706 BI, 




103 BI, 104 BI, 




also found. 

Tarapur . . 

132 

105 P 

3430 

Tarapur . . 

133 

267 

267 J 



1705 

170 J 



148 P 

3431 

Inlampur . . 

135 

.... (a) 

* * * * 

Betbaria . . 

136 

179 J 

179 J 



3343 

3377 



3606 

3425 



3548 

3455 

Tatankhan Bakhai 

137 

(a) 

• • • • 

Bakhai Mahabatpur . . 

138 

103 P 

6678 J 

Buzruk Bakhai 

139 

(a) 

• • • • 

Biizruk Durgapur . . 

140 

104 P 

3430 




407 BI, 707 BI, 




also occur. 

Udv)y Bishnupur 

. 143 

170 J 

170 J 

* 

% 


6 BI, 394 BI. , 




5 BI, also 



c 

occur. 

% 

9 


Case No. 2585 (6) 

• • ft • 
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Jurisdio- 


Mauza name. tion 

List No. 


Kumarkhali . . . . 144 

Alangi . • . • . . 145 

Elengi Accharjya . . . . 146 


Baruria . . . . . . 147 

Charaikola .. .. 148 


Sibrampur . . • • 149 


Mirzapiir . . . . . . 151 

Hogla . . . . . . 175 


Baniakandi ^ . . . 177 

Chapaigachhi . . . . 178 

Edraki)ur . . . . . . 179 

Hariagachi .. 180 

Matmaliat. . .. .. 181 

Maliat . . . . • . 182 

Dari Batikamara . . . . 184 

Khairchara . . . . 185 

Jote Baira . . . • 188 


Estate No. according 
to Thak or mauzawar 
register. 

(]Jorresponding 
present No. 

105 P 

3430 

5 BT, 6 BT, 407 

BI, 408 Bl, 

431 BI also 
found. 

154 P 

3230 

199 BI, 200 Bl, 

3 Bl, 4 BI, 

5 Bl, 6 Bl also 
occur. 

1030 (r) 

■ • • • 

3122 (c) 

m m m m 

3423 ,1 

3423 J 

3380 

3281 

3756 

3373 

175 J 

175 J 

3505 

3425 

122 P 

3207 

3495 

3454 

267 J 

267 J 

3459 

3280 

3389 

3281 

3461 

3282 

3756 

3373 

4287 

3404. 3405 

;14«54 

:1415 

3548 

;i465 

3394 

3456 

3565 

3324 

307 

3372 

1J)9 BT, 171 Bl, 
200B1, 394B1, 
62531, 291 Bl, 

172 Bl, also 

found. 

34(54 

3415 

179 J 

179 J 

3389 

3281 

(>a8c No. 950 

291 Bl 

105 1> 

3439 

174 J 

174 J 

3329 

3399 

3458 

3453 

3548 

3455 

808 P 

3253 

307 

3372 

174 J 

174 J 

105 P 

3430 

104 P, 1035 P 

3192 

105 P 

3430 

5)78 P 

3450 

105 P 

3430 

105 P 

3430 

219 BI 

105 P 

3430 

Case No. 2585(5) 

• . • . 

123 P 

3208 

3370 

3416 

3505 

. 3425 

808 

• 3253 

809 

3384 

3561 

3457 

3756 

3373 

3449 

. 3392 

3329 

3399 

179 J 

179 J 


• 3280 
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Mauza name. 

Juriadic- 

tion 

List No. 

Estate No, according 
to Thak or mauzawar 
register. 

Corresi-ionding 
present No. 

Etmatipur. . 

189 

123 

3208 



3329 

3399 



3469 

3280 

Bakidaha Gobindapur 

UK) 

102 P 

3190 



808 P 

3263 



2501 

3467 



3329 

3399 



3750 

3373 



307 

3372 



3548 

3455 



3505 

3426 



106 

3430 

Mulgram . . 

lOl 

170 J 

170 J 

Hizlakar . . 

192 

170 J 

170 .1 



808 P 

3263 



307 J 

3372 



3329 

3399 




.377 B1 also occur. 

Hilda 

192 

112 

3199 



207 J 

3372 



3458 

3453 

Karatkandi 

195 

113 

3199 



3394 

:1460 



3458 

3453 



3370 

3410 



3548 

3450 



( Ws No. 2834, 955 

* • * • 

Sultanpur 

190 

113 P 

3199 



179 J 

179 J 

iSadak Mali amrnaci pur 

197 

714 P 

3430, 3437, 3439 



788 P 

3441 



790 P 

2443 



218 P 

3438 




also 068-073 B1 and 




377 BI occur. 

Gojialpur , . 

19S 

105 P 

3430 

Kamkrwhnajiur 

201(a) 

.... 

. • • . 

Dairbeshpiir 

202 

105 P 

3430 

NaTidagrarn 

204 

105 P 

3430 

Khurd Sadao 

205 

105 P 

3430 

Bagchi Satpakbia 

200 

152 P 

3432 



3548 J 

2455 

Gopargram 

207 

105 P 

3430 

Mahishakola 

201 

105 P 

3430 




484-487 BI also 




found. 

Enayetpur 

222 

3752 

3374 



313 ,1 

313 J 



309 J 

309 J 



3:M0(r) 

• • • • 



3458 

3453 



3370 

3416 



3505 

3425 

n 


3394 

3456 

t 


113 P 

3199, 3515, 3516 



3404 

3415 

Mahish Bathaii . . 

^ 283 

3547 F 

3647 F 

1 


3495 

3454 

Gopalpur . . 

284 

148 P 

3431 

Kismat Fulbaria 

285 

148 P 

3431 . 

Mahmanalipiir ' . . r . . 

288 

148 P 

3431 
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Mauza name. 


Jurisdic- 
1 tion 

Estate No. according 
to Thak or mauzawar 

Corresponding 




List No. 

register. 

present No. 

Satpakhia 



210 

3548 

3455 




153 P 

3432 





Case No. 1005(6) 

• • • « 

Nischintabari 

• • 

• • 

212 

105 P 

3430 






486 BI, 487 BI, 654 






BI, 566 BI, 

Kadirpur . . 

• • 

. . 

213 

148 P 

3431 

Ratanpur . . 

. • 

. . 

214 

113 P 

3199 




3459 

3280 





808 P 

3263 





3370 J 

3416 





3458 

3453 





Case No. 2834 

.... 





3340(c) 

• • • • 





3350(c) 

.... 

Dudrajpur 

• • 

• . 

215 

3455 

3452 




113 P 

3199 

* 




3458 

:1453 

Hashimpur 


. • 

216 

3392 J 

3392 J 




3756 

3454 





313 J 

313 J 





3648 

3455 





3458 

3463 





808 P 

3253 





3561 

3457 





307 J 

3372 





3464 

3416 





4287 

3404 





Casi^s No. 2834, 

• • • » 





2708(6) 


Muragachha 
Helalpur . . 

• • 

• • 

217 

219 

....(a) 

153 P 

‘ 307 

3432 

3372 

Khanpur . . 



220 

215 P 

3241 

Hizlabati . . 


• • 

221 

176 J 

176 J 





307 

3372 





313 J 

313 J 



-• 


3606 

3425 

Debinagar 


.. 

223 

104 P 

3192 

Osmanpur Arazi 

• • 


224 

104 P 
103 P 

3192 

5578 J 

Sripur 

m • 


225 

170 J 
3375 J 

170 J 
3375 J 





3458 

3463 




226 1 

4287 

3404 

Osmanpur. . 
Raypur 

• 

• • 

• • 

227 

104 

153 P 
808 P 

3192 

11432 

3263 





4287 

3404 





3548 

3455 





3561 

3457 





3376 J 

3376 J 





3347 

3376 

Ramathpur 

Ajail 

Ganeshpur 


• • 

228 

229 

230 

114 P 
104 P 
104 P 

5045 J 
3192 

3192 

Kumarbhog 



231 

179 J 

179 J 




3376 J 

3375 J 





3475 J 

3475 J 





3343 

. 3377 





3394 

3456 





3605 

3425 





3766 

3373 





307 

* , 3372 





163 

3432 



« 


Case No. 3(6) 

. • . • 

Syamp\iT . . 


• • 

232 

3496 

• 3454 

• 


10 
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Mauza name. 

Jurisdic- 

tion 

List No. 

Estate No. acconiing 
to Thak or mauzawar 
register. 

Corresponding 
present No. . 

Bhabanipiir 

233 

178 J 

178 J 



3394 

3456 

Mukshidiiur 

• • 

• • • • , 

• • • • 

Bamaiipara 

235 

103 P 

6678 J 

(3handat . . 

236 

103 P 

6678 J 

Radhaballabhpur 

237 

103 P 

5578 J 

Banagram . . 

238 

105 P 

3430 

Ekiiarpur 

239 

....(a) 

• • • • 

Jugaiba Soiiapatit 

240 

105 P 

3430 

Jiigaiba 

241 

113 P 

3199 



1035 P 

• • • • 

Pathradaha 

242 

170 J 

170 J 



3375 J 

3375 J 



3505 

3425 

Batbaria . . 

243 

3374 

3378 



307 

3372 



3756 

3373 



3343 

3H77 



3375 J 

3375 J 

Sira j pur 

244 

153 P 

3432 



170 J 

170 J 



3537(c) 

• • • • 



3375 J 

3375 J 



3505 

3425 

Kanialapur 

245 

105 P 

3430 

Gokraghat 

246 

153 P 

3432 



3505 

3425 



170 .) 

170 J 

Jainpur 

247 

105 P 

3430 

Khoksa 

248 

178 J 

178 J 



179 J 

179 J 



828 P 

3445 

« 

♦ 


394 B1 »bo occurs. 

Mirzaj^vir . . 

249 

214 P 

3436 

Buzruk Mirzapur 

250 

(a) 

• • • • 

Padmabila 

251 

170 P 

3434 



34^5 

3454 




568-570 B1 also occur. 

Sarnaspur 

252 

....(a) 


Ragh unathpiir 

253 

(a) 


Chak Haripur 

254 

(a) 


San tosh pur . . . . 1 

255 

(a) 


Padamdi . . 

256 

(a) 


Suiguria . . 

258 

170 J 

170 J 

i 


830 P 

3261 



808 P 

3253 



4414(c) 

• • • • 

Pathaldour 

259 

3554 F 

3664 F 

Dhusanda 

260 

3554 F 

3554 F 



3495 

3454 




229 Bl, 228 BI, 




567 Bl, 666 Bl 




also occur. 

Syampiir . . 

262 

170 P 

3434 



1061 P. 3495 J 

3464 



3548 

3456 



3894 J 

• « • • 

Maslia • , 

263 

114 P 

6046 J 



116 P 

6046 J 



116 P 

6047 J 


% 

3340(c) 

ft • « • 

Bhaduri Chak ' . . 

265 

....(a) 

ft ft ft ft 

Baruichara ' 

266 

• • • • (d) 

ft ft ft ft 

Jhalukada 

289 

17P J 

170 J 

c 


3561 

3457 
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Mauza 

name. 


Jurisdic> 

tion 

Estate No. according 
to Thak or mauzawar 

Corresponding 




List No. 

register. 

present No. 

Simla 



290 

153 P 

3432 






711-714 Jil also occur. 

Baisir 



291 

.... (a) 


Manikkut . . 

. , 


292 

179 J 

179 J 





3538(c) 

.... 





307 

3372 

Biljain 



293 

106 P 

3430 

Paikpara . . 
Mirzapur . . 



1 294 

, (») 

— 

Maligram . . 



295 

105 P 

3430 

Raghunathpur 



296 

(») 

.... 

Narayanpur 



297 

....(a) 

.... 

Islampur . . 



298 

105 P 

3430 

Ichlat 



299 

... .(a) 

.... 

Wichlat 



300 

(a) 

.... 

Khagarbaria 



301 

....(a) 

.... 

Jo'toinamkh at 



302 

(a) 

.... 

Iswardi 



303 

103 P 

5578 J 

Behara 



304 

3547 F 

3547 F 





3495 

3454 

Daskania . . 

• ' 


305 

105 P 

3430 


APPENDIX V. 


List of Old Pabna and Jessore Tauzi numbers with present Nadia numbers. 


Old Pabna No. .Present Nadia N< 


Old Jessore No. Present Nadia No. 


98 

3186 

209 

3375 

102 

3190 

307 

3372 

103 

,5578 J 

3343 

3377 

104 

3192 

3329 

3399 

105 

3430 

3347 

3376 

113 

3199 

3370 

3416 


3515-19 

3372 

3417 


3285-89 

3374 

3378 

114 

5045J-5047J 

3389 

3281 

122 

3207 

3394 

3456 

123 

3208 

3449 

3392 

148 • 

3431 

3455 

3452 

153 

3432 

3456 

3419 

154 

3230 

3458 

3463 

155 

3231 

3459 

3280 

156 

3232 

3461 

3282 

157 

3233 

3464 

3415 

158 

3234 

3495 

3454 

159 

3235 

3505 

3425 

160 

2336 

3548 

3465 

170 

3434 

3561 

3467 

213 

3240 

3565 

3324 

214 

3435 

3752 

3374 

215 

3241 

3756 

3373 

218 

3438 

3768 

3421 

788 

3441 

4287 

. 3404 

789 

3442 



790 

3443 



808 

3263 



809 

3384 



828 

3445 



830 

«3261 



937 

3264 



978 

3460 
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APPENDIX VI. 


NOTIFICATIONS. 

A — General. 

No. 1595 r. R.—The 1st October 1917.^ 
Under section 3 of the Bengal Survey Act 
1876 (Act V of 1876) the Governor in Council 
is pleased to order that a survey stall be made 
of all lands which are comprised within the 
administrative boundaries of the district of 
Nadia (excluding the areas already surveyed 
in pursuance of Government Notification 
No. 10334 L. K., dated the 6th November 
1914, published at page 2011 of Part I of the 
Calcutta Gazette of the 11th idem), as wi§ll as 
in those revenue survey mouzas comprised 
within the administrative boundaries of the 
districts of the 24-Pargana8, Hooghly, 
Burdwan and Murshidabad which fall wholly 
or partly withiu half a mile of the high bank 
of the river Hooghly extending from the 
Naihati bridge (known as the Jubilee Bridge) 
Tip to where it leaves the boundary of the 
Nadia district, and that the boundaries of 
estates, tenures, mouzas and fields be demar- 
cated on the lands, so to be surveyed. 

L. Bihley, 

Secretary to the Government of Benyal. 


No. 7311 L. R. — The (ith September 1918. 

In exercise of the powers conferred by 

section 101 (1) of the Bengal Tenancy Act 
1885 (Act VIII of 1885) and with the previous 
sanction of the Governor General in Council 
the Governor in Council is pleased to order 
that a survey shall be made and a record-o^ 
rights prepared in respect of all lands which 
are comprised within the administrative 
boundaries of the district of Nadia (excluding 
the areas already surveyed in pursuance of 
Government Notification No. 10334_ Ij. It., 
dated the 6th November 1914, published at 
page 2011 of Part I of the Calcutta Gazette 
of tbe 11th idem) as well as in those revenue 
survey moiizas comprised within the adminis- 
trative boundaries of the districts of 
Murshidabad, Burdwan. Hooghly and the 24- 
Parganas which fall wholly or partly withiii 
half a mile of the high bank of the River 
Hooghly (alBO called Bhagirathi) extending 
from where it meets the boundary of the 
• Nadia district down to the Naihati bridge 
(known as the Jubilee Bridge). 

The particulars to be recorded in the survey 
and record-of-rights shall be the following: — 
[Here follows the usual particulars.] 

L. Bihley, 

Secretary to the Government of BengaL 
B — Dianu 

No! 785 L. R.—The 21st January 1918— 
Under the powers conferred by section 3 of 
the Bengal Alluvion and Diluvion Act 1147 
(Act IX of 1847) the Governor in Council is 
pleased to order ^hat a new survey be made 
and new maps prepared according to such 
survey of the lands on both banks and in the 
bed of the river Bhagirathi (also called 


Hooghly) from its junction with the river 
Ganges or Padma down to the Naihati hrid^ 
(known as the Jubilee Bridge) and lying in 
the districts of the 24-Par^ana8, HoOj^ly, 
Nadia, Burdwan and Murshidabad and also 
of the lands on the banks and in the beds of 
other rivers falling within or forming the 
administrative boundary of the district of 
Nadia, except the portion of the river Ganges 
01 Padma covered by Notification No. 10333 
L. R., dated the 6th November 1914, published 
at page 2011, Part I of the Calcutta Gazette 
of the 11th idem . 


L. Bihley, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


No. 930 L. R.—The 25th January 1918.— 
Under the powers conferred by section 3 of 
Act IX of 1847, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that a new survey be made 
and new maps be prepared according to sucli 
survey of the lands whicli are situated 
on the banks and in the bed of the 
rivers within, or foiming the boundary of, 
the district of Jessore including that portion 
of the distret which has been transferred to 
the district of Faridpur by virtue of Notifica- 
tion 2275 L. R., dated the 18th November 
1913 (published at page 1740 of the Cacutta 
Gazette of the 19th November 1913) as subse- 
quently modified by Notification No. 3606, 
dated the 28th March 1914 (published at page 
596 of the Calcutta Gazette of 1st April 
1914). 

2. This order does not apply to the lands 
of which a survey has already been completed 
and approved by Government in Notification 
No. 442 T. R., dated the 2nd May 1917. 

C — J xirudiction.^ 

No. 7874 Jur. — The 24th Augu.st 1922 . — 
In exercise of the powey <‘onferred by the 
Bengal Districts Act 1804 (Bengal Act IV of 
1864), and in modification of all previous 
ttotifications on the subject, it is hereby notified 
that: — 

(1) the common boundary between the dis- 
tricts of Nadia and Burdwan shalh be the 
western boundary of police-stations Kaliganj, 
Nikashipara, Krishnagore, Nabadwip and 
Santipur as defined by the Notifications 
Nos. 1665-68 IM. and 1570 PI., dated the 
3l8t May 1921. 

(2) the common boundary between the dis- 
tricts of Nadia, the 24-Parganas and the City 
of Calcutta on the one side and the districts 
of Hooghly, Howrah and Midnapore on the 
other shall be — 

{a) the main stream of the river Hooghly 
under whatever name it is called, 
down to the point where it meets the 
straight line joining reference pillar 
No. I and reference pillar No. II, 
mentioned in the schedule to Act XV- 
of 1919 and exclusive of the lengtli 
of the river face of French Chander- 
nagore ahd French Qourhati, along 
which there is no common boundary ; 



(b) south of this the common boundary 
shall be conterminous with the 
boundaries of the Ordinary Original 
Civil Jurisdiction of the High Court 
Judicature at Fort William in Bengal 
as defined in the Calcutta High Court 
(Jurisdiction Limits) Act, 1919 XV 
of 1919), down to the point where the 
main stream of the river Hooghly 
meets the straight line joining 
reference pillars Nos* VI and men- 
tioned in the aforesaid schedule, south 
of which the common boundary shall 
again be the main stream of the river 
Hooghly. 

M. C. McAlpin, 

Secretary to the Goveminent o} liengaL 

{Calcutta Gazette page 292 /)/- the 18th 
Fe hriuiry 1920) . 

No. 1850 Jut. D.—The 17th Fehruary 1920. 
— In exercise of the power conferred by the 
Bengal District Act, 1864 (Bengal Act IV of 
1864), and in modification of so much of 
Home Department Notification No. 4397, dated 
the 13th July 1863, published at page 2016 
of the Calcutta Gazette of the ]5ih idem, as 
relates to the common boundary between zillas 
Nadia and the 24-Parganas the Governor in 
Council is pleased to declare that the 
villages specified in the following 
schedule which were hitherto included 
in the zilla of Nadia shall be included 
in the zilla of the 24-Parganas, and the com- 
mon boundary between the two zillas shall 
be a line following the northern boundaries 
of these villages : — 

Schedule. 

Gon^ral jurisdiction 

Names of villages. list number of 

iliana Oliakdah. 

Jaunpiir . . 132 — 70, 

Paladaha 133—71. 

M. 0. McAli’in, 

Secretary to the Gover?Tmenf of Bengal. 


No. 3091 L. li.—The 22nd March 1920.— 
It is hereby notified that the survey carried 
out under the orders of Government under 
section 3 of the Bengal Survey Act, 1875 (Act 
V of 1876), and section 101 (/) of the Bengal 
.Tenancy Act, 1885 (Act VIII of 1885), and 
embodied in the under noted notifications, as 
adopted as defining villages for the purpose 
of section 3 {10) {h) of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, 1886 (Act VIII of 1886), in the police- 
station of Saktipur in the district of 
Murshidabad : — 

1. No. 1695 T. R., dated the 1st October 
1917. 

2. No. 7311 L. R., dated the 0th Septem- 
ber 1918. 

M. C. 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


No. 9355 L.R.- — The 9th December 1919 . — • 
It is hereby notified that the survey carried 
out under the orders of Government under 
section 3 of the Bengal Survey Act, 1875 (Act 
V of 1875) and section 101 {1) of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, 1886 (Act VIII of 1886) and 
embodied in the iinder noted notifications, is 
adopted as defining villages for the purpose 
of section 3 {10) {b) of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, 1885 (Act VIII of 1885) in the i)olice- 
statioiis of Nabadwip, Krishnagar, Hooghly, 
Balagarh, Santipur and Rauaghat in the dis- 
trict of Nadia: — 

1. No, 1595 T. R., dated the 1st October 

1917. 

2. No. 7311 L. R., dated the 6th vSeptember 

1918. 

T) — M n n id pa I hound ar i ea . 

No. 2688M.—The 28th May 1924.— In 
exercise of the power conferred by sub-section 
{2) of sec^tion 9A of the Bengal Municipal 
Act, 1884 (Bengal Act III of 1884), the 
Governor of Bengal (Ministry of Local Self- 
Government) are pleased to exclude from the 
Nabadwip Municipality, in ilie district of 
Nadia, a local area, viz., villages Char Gad- 
khali and Mahisura, the boundaries of which 
are as follows : — 

East — By the Bhagirathi river from ihe 
the point where it meets with Sahar 
Nadia and Char Gadkhali up to 
Kumira Ehal, then up to the point 
wdiere Kumira Khal meets the boun- 
dary of mouza Mohisura. 

South — By mouza MoJjisura up to its 
junction with the boundary of village 
Kal inagar, thence the boundary of 
said village Kalinagar to ihe point 
where it meets the old bed of the 
Bhagirathi river called Moigangni or 
Polta Khal. 

West North — By kutcha road from 
Samudragarh to village Mohisura up 
to railway bridge No. 96, thence along 
the railway line running north up to 
railway bridge No, 98, thence eastward 
up to the limit of mouza Gadkhali, 
thence northw'ard about 6,600 feet, 
along the western boundary of mouza 
Gadkhali up to the point where mouza 
Gadkhali meets w’ith mouza Sahar 
Nadia. 

2. The boundaries of the Nabadwip Muni- 
cipality, after the exclusion of the said area, 
wiU be as follows: — 

North — Main stream of the river Bhagi- 
rathi, 

East — River Bhagirathi and mouza 
Gadkhali. 

South — From the jjoint of the w^estern 
boundary of mou^i lladkhali about 
6,600 feet south from the northern 
limit of mouza Gadkhali, then straight 
w’est to railway bridge No. 98, th^n to 
the south by the railway line up to 
bridge No. 96, thenc(^ by the kutcha 
road to Samudragarh up to the boun- 
dpy of mouza fireerampur in the 
district of Burtlwan. 
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— Monza Srirampur in the district of 
13urdwan, the inouza Bahlari Dewan- 
ji^anj and Sankarpur in the district of 
Nadia up to the junction with mouzas 
lludrapara and Qaiigaprasad and 
thence straight north through niouza 
Sankarpur (including within the 
municipality the portion called 
Brojanagar alias Itanichandrapur) up 
to the flowing river Bhagirathi. 


APPENDIX VII. 

Resolution hy the Government of Bengal, 

Revenue Department^ dated the 3rd Febru- 
ary 1923, No. 1095 L. R, 

In paragrapli 14 of the report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the amendment 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act, they dealt with 
the law relating to uthandi tenancies in the 
following words : — 

“ We appointed a sub-committee to enquire 
into the question of modifying the law relat- 
ing to uthandi tenancies, and we agree 
generally with the proposals which they have 
made for the purpose of enahling such tenan- 
cies to be converted into ordinary raiyati 
holdings. The uthandi problem, however, is 
a local one affecting portions of a few distrnds 
only and having little connection with the 
main princijjles underlying the general 
amendment Bill. We think that it will be 
more convenient to deal with this matter by 
separate Jegislation, and we have therefore 
inserted no provision relating to it in this 
Bill.’’ 

The proposal therefore of the Committee is 
simply separate legislation dealing with ihe 
uthandi problem, such legislation to be for 
ihe purpose of enabling iithandi tenancies to 
be ('onverted into ordinary raiyati holdings. 
A Bill has accordingly been drafted on the 
proposed lines witli some modifications, and it 
is now; published as anuexure hereto for in- 
formation and criticism, together wdth a 
statement of objects and reasons and notes on 
the different clauses. 

2. It will be observed that the Committee’s 
recommendation is limited to legislation for 
the purpose of enabling uthandi tenancies to 
be converted into ordinary raiyati holdings. 
It does not deal with the status or incidents 
of uthandi tenancies. Except in respect of 
certain minor points to which reference wdll 
be made later, the sub-committee also made 
no recommendations disturbing either the 
status or incidents of the tenancy as given in 
section 180 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. In 
these respects the draft Bill leaves the Bengal 
Tenancy Act intact. The question of uthandi 
has been a vexed one ever since the Bengal 
Tenancy Act was passed in 1885 by the 
Government of India containing provision for 
the separate treatment of such lands. At that 
time the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
opposed the insertion of special legislative 
measures tow^ards tffe conservation of the 
uthandi tenancy in the Act; and a body of 
opinion exists opposed to the retention of such 
measures. On the mther hand, ^another Jpro- 
posal has been made to*’the Ooveminexit which 


will have the effect of .strengthening such 
measures for the conservation of the tenancy# 
This proposal is that the present law regarding 
the status and incidents of the uthandi tenancy 
should be amplified and that a definition of 
uthandi and the incidents of the tenancy 
should be categorically stated in the proposed 
legislation. In the opinion of the Governor 
in Council it must therefore now be decided, 
if legislation is undertaken, which of the 
following three altematives should be 
adopted : — 

(1) to define uthandi and its legal inci- 
dents in greater particular in the Act 
and tlius conserve certain definite 

privileges attaching to the tenancy in 
the A(‘t, or 

(n) to eliminate any special privileges 
attaching to the utha^uli tenancy from 
the Act, or 

(m) to leave the Act practically alone in 
this respect. 

Whicliever alternative is ndoi^ied, an Act, on 
the lines now proposed with necessary modi- 
fications w^oulfl probably be necessary for the 
conversion of uthandi rents into ordinary 
rents, for Government are advised that uthandi 
rents can in any case remain legal, however 
the status and other incidents of tlie tenancy 
are treated. This distinction between the rent 
of an uthandi tenancy and its other incidents 
is of considerable importan(*e and has not 
alw’ays been sufficiently appreciated. 

n. The following particular proposals have 
been made to Government for insertion in the 
law in respect of the definition and incidents 
of the uthandi tenancy; — 

(1) Uthandi is a kind of fluctuating ten- 
ancy in wdiich the area of the tenancy as w^ell 
as the rent payable for it varies from year to 
year according to the (luantity of land actually 
cultivated and the «*rops grow^n in that year. 

(2) An uthandi tenant may be either — 

(/) a tenani with occupancy right, or 

(//) a tenant without occupancy right. 

(3) An uthandi tenant shall not acquire 

occupancy right in respect of any land until 
he has cultivated it for twelve continuous 
years. ► 

(4) Wlien an uthandi tenant has acquired 
an occu])ancy right in any land in accordance 
with the above he shall be deemed to be a 
raiyat with occupancy right in respect of the 
same, and all the provisions of Chapter V of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act shall thereafter 
apply, provided that until an order is passed 
under the Bill which is now ptlblished for 
criticism, dtdermining a uniform annual 
rent, the average of the rent which 
w^as payable during the six years imme- 
diately preceding or any shorter period for 
wdiich evidence may be available, shall be 
considered as the rent payable for the land, 
irrespective of whether it is cultivated or not : 

Provided also that as occupancy rights 
accrue in uthandi lands, all the lands held 
under the same landlord by the same raiyat 
in w^hich- occupancy rights have accrued and 
for which no.funiform annual rent has been 
flxed may be deemed to be amalgamated into 
a single holding. 
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( 6 ) Nothiiig cotttained in Chapter VI of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act shall apply to an 
vtbandi tenant without occupancy right. 

( 6 ) An utbandi tenant without occupancy 
right shall he liable to pay rent for the 
land he actually cultivates and at such 
rate or rates as may he agreed upon between 
him and his landlord. 

(7) Any land in respect of which an utbandi 
tenant has not acquired occupancy rights and 
which is not actually cultivated in any year 
shall be deemed to have reverted to the land- 
lord. 

( 8 ) An utbandi tenant who has not acquired 
occupancy right in respect of any land shall 
not have any right to continue the cultivation 
of that land or otherwise keep it in his posses- 
sion after the expiry of the period for which 
the lands may have been taken, and where 
there has been no such agreement, after the 
expiry of three agricultural years comineno 
ing with the agricultural year in whi(‘h tlie 
tenant . began to cultivate the land. 

The proijosals of the sub-committee, other 
than those embodied in the draft Bill, which 
touch on the status or legal incidents of the 
tenancy are as follows : — 

( 1 ) When an utbandi tenant has acquired 
occupancy rights in any fields by twelve years’ 
continuous possession, he shall be deemed to 
hold those fields as an occupancy holding to 
which all the provisions of Chajder V apply. 

(2) For the purposes of section 27 of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act the rent paid or assessed 


for such fields in the agricultural year 132!) 
or any other year which the Local Govern- 
ment may notify in the gazette for any area 
shall be presumed to be the fair and equitable 
rent, pending the fixing of a uniform annual 
rent under the proposed Bill, /.c., that the 
utbandi rates in force in any particular year 
should continue. 

(3) No char^ homestead, udhastu, bamboo 
or orchard lands should be deemed to be 
utbandi lands within the meaning of section 
180 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

4. The Governor in Council, before decid- 
ing to legislate or introducing any Bill in 
Council on the subject of utbandi^ would be 
glad of the opinions of any persons interested 
therein on — 

( 1 ) the draft Bill annexed, 

( 2 ) the alternative proposals or any modi- 
fication thereof given in paragraph 2 
of this resolution, and 

(3) the proposals detailed in paragraph 3 
of tnis resolution. 

All opinions should reach Government by 
the 1st April 1923. 

By order of the Governor in Council, 
M. C. McAlpin, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 


THE BENGAL TENANCY (UTBANDI 
AMENDMENT) BILL, 1923. 

A 

BILL. 


to supplement and amend the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, in order to 
provide means whereby a uniform annual money rent may be fixed 
for lands held under the custom of Utbandi and to make further 
provision in respect of such lands. 


Preamble. 


(Short title 
and extent. 


Insertion of 
new sections 
180A and 
180B in 
Act vni 
of 1886. 


WiiKRE\s it is expeilient to supplement and amend the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, 1885, in order to provide means whereby a uniform annual 
money-rent may be fixed for lands held under the custom of utbandi , 
and to make such otlier i)rovisions as hereinafter appear in respect of 540 
lands for which a uniform annual rent has been so fixed ; V., c. 6 i ; 

And whereas the previous sanction of the Governor General under ^ 0^37 . 
sub-section (.5) of section 8()A of the Government of India Act has been 9 ^ *16 Geo’, 
obtained to the passing of this Act; V., 0. lOK 

It is hereby enacted as follows: — 

1. (7) This Act may be called the Bengal Tenancy (TTtbandi 
Amendment) Act, 1923. 

(2) It extends to the whole of Bengal. 

2. After section 180 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, the following 
sections shall be inserted, namely; — 


‘ 180A. (7) Notwithstanding anything contained in 'section 180 

when a raiyat holds or has held land under the 
Fixing of uniform 'utbandi, either the landlord or the 

may apply to have a unifown annual 
rent determined for the land. * 
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(8) The^ application shall include at the discretion of the applicant 
either — 

(а) all the lands held under the custom of utbandi by the 

same tenant under the same landlord in which the 
tenant has acquired a right of occupancy whether 
under the provisions of section 183A or otherwise, or 

(б) all the lands held under the same landlord by the tenant 

which the tenant has cultivated under the custom of 
uthandi at any time during the precedint period of 
six veai-8 if he is the last person to have cultivated the 
land and has not acquired occupancy rights therein, 
or 

(r) both. 

(3) The application may be made to the Collector or to a iJubdivi- 

sional Officer or to a Revenue Officer appointed by the Local 
Government under tlie designation of Settlement Officer 
or Assistant Settlement Officer for the puipose of making a 
survey and record-of-ri^hta under Chapter X or to any other 
officer specially authorised by the Ijocal Government. 

(4) The case may be determined by the officer who receives the 

application, or the Collector or the Settlement Officer may 
transfer it for disposal to some other officer competent under 
sub-section (3) to receive applications. 

(5) The officer receiving the application or the officer to whom the 

(‘ase is transferred as the c^ase may be shall cause notice to 
he given in the prescribed manner to the opposite party, and 
shall fix a date for the determination of the case. 

(6) If the application refers to lands in which the tenant has not 

acquired occupancy rights, the officer may reject it in whole 
or in part in respect of such lands, if he is satisfied in view 
of all the circumstanc;e8 of the case that it is unreasonable 
to grant it : 

P/?ovided that a refusal shall be no bar to proceedings l>eing again 
taken under this section after five years from the date of 
refusal if circumstances have in the meantime changed, 

(7) If the application is not wholly rejected, the officer shall then 

determine the sum to be paid as a uniform annual rent, and 
also in the c^e of lands in which the tenapt has not actmired 
occupancy rights, a premium to be paid to the landlord, and 
he snail order that the tenant shall, in lieu of paying the 
rent under custom of vthandi, pay the sum so determined and 
the premium, if any. 

(3) In makin'g the determination of the sum to he paid as rent, the 
officer shall have regard to — 

(a) the average money rent payable by occupancy raiyats 
for land of a similar description and witn similar 
advantages in the vicinity; 

{h) the average of the rents actually paid or payable to the 
landlord on ac'count of the lands during the previous 
six years or during any shoHer period for which 
evidence may be available; 

(c) the rates for lands of a similar description and with 

similar advantages in the vicinity held under the 
custom of uthandi; 

(d) -the rent pajrable for lands of a similar description and 

with similar advantages in the vicinity by raiyats who 
formerly paid their rents for those lands under the 
custom of uthandi but whose rents havo been converted 
into uniform annual rents whether under this section 
or by agreement or otherwise; 

(e) the charges ij^curred by the landlord in respect of irriga- 

tion under the custom of utbandi and the arrangements 
made on settlement of the uniform annual rent for 
cx>n tinning those charges ; 

(/) the rules laid down in this Act for thb guidance of the 
, CSvi! Courts in enhancing or reducing rents on account 
of the holdings of occupancy raiyats ; 
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(/;) any aum agreed Uy by the parties to be paid as money 
rent: 

Pjovided that the officer shall in no case determine a rent 
whi<*h is unfair or inequitable. 

(9) The premium to be paid to the landlord in the case of lauds 

in which the tenant has not ai^quired ocimpancy rights shall 
be thi'ee times the rent, or if the application is made under 
sub-clause (c) of sul>sec*tion (2), three iinies the portion of 
the rent determined under suh-section (7) on aciMiiint of such 
lands ; 

Provided that the determining officer may, on the application of 
the tenant, if he considers that it is a hardship to the tenant 
to pay a premium, commuic the same hy ordering that, in 
lieu of the payment of a premium, the uniform annual rent 
or portion of the rent, as the (*ase may he, on u(*couiil of the 
lands in respect of which the premium was so payable, be 
iiKU'eased by a sum eipial to 20 per cent, of such rent or 
portion of rent. 

(10) The order shall lie in writing, -shall slaie the gr<»unds on 

which it is made, and shall, in the al)sen(*e of any special 
reasons 1o tlie contrary recorded in wiiting, take effect from 
the l)eginning of llie agricultural yeai* next after the date 
on which it is made. 

(11) Tlie otHcer may, on (he appli<‘aHon of the tenant, order that 

the ])]‘emium •slmll be pai<l hy instalments not exceeding three 
in immher, that the first instalment shall be ]>aid at tlie 
beginning of the agricultural year in wliich the rent settled 
undei* sub-section (7) takes elVect and tliat one of remaining 
instalments shall be paid at the l)eginiiing f)f each of the 
succeeding agricultural years until tlie premium is paid in 
full. 

(12) The premium or the instalmeuts thereof shall he payable and 

recoverable as rent, but interest shall only be awarded in 
respect of such instalments as are not paid by the date fixed 
under sub-section (/i). 

(//j) The Older shall be subjecd to apjH‘al in the luaunei* yrovided 
in section lOllxV, iinli'ss the ajiplicutioii has been made in the 
(‘ourse of jiroceedings under Part 11 of (Jhajiter X, in which 
case the provisions of sections 104G and 10411 shall apply, 

(74) Notwithstanding anything <*oritaiiied elsewhere in this Act or 
in any other law, no suit shall be brouglit or application 
made i.n any court in respect of any order ])assed under this 
section, save as is jirovided in this section. 

“ 18015. Whenever an order under se<-tion IHOA is passed determin- 
Lands in resiwct of wJii<’h uiiitorm annual rent lor any lands, sucli 

a uniform annual rent Itaw lands shall cease to be deemed to be held under 
been fixed under Hoot ion 18 A j],(> custom of iithandi with elTed fjoiii the date 
to coaso t j be UiudH. whidi the new rent takes effect, and the 

tenant occupancy raiyat from the date of the 

order. 


STATEMENT OF OBJECTS AND REASONS. 

The vthandi tenancy is a peculiar teuan(!y, 
mainly confined to the districts of Nadia and 
Murshidabad. It is not governed by the 
ordinary law of landlord and tenant hut by 
eection 180 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, which 
retards the acquisition of oceupam*y rights 
and restriets the application of ordinary 
raiyati rights, in any part of tlie country 
where the custom of ythandi prevails, in lands 
ordinarily let out under that <‘ustom and for 
the time being let out under that custom. 
The tenancy has been des<*ribed as follows: 

The holding is not fixed either in area or in 
position but consists of a variable parcel or 
parcels of lands ascertained by a measurement 
or inspection made at least once a year. The 
rent is fixed for each year or sea^ii in respect 


of the par(*el or parcels of land which has been 
ascertained by the said measurement or 
inspection to have lieen during the year or 
season in question in the cultivation of the 
raiyat.’’ The system has, however, now 
largely developed in practice into a species of 
settled cultivation, in wJiich it is undesirable 
to restrict the lu^quisition of oidinary raiyati 
rights or to retard the acquisition of accu- 
pancy rights. A change in ^ the law is there- 
fore (*alled for, and the Wommittee who were 
a])pointed by Government in 1921 to consider 
the amendment of the Bengal Tenanc;^ Act, 
1885, recumineded thaj: the law should be so* 
modified as to enable uthandj tenancies to be 
converted into ordinaiy raiyati holdings by 
the commutation of vthandi rents into ordinary 
raiyati rent«t somewlijit <tii the lines of section 
40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. In view also 

20 
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ol tke fact tiiat tke uthandi problem is a local 
one, affecting portions of a few districts only 
and having little connection with the main 
principles underlying the general Amend- 
ment Bill proposed by them, they recommended 
that the matter should be dealt with by sepa- 
rate legislation. The present Bill has accord- 
ingly been drafted separately on ilie basis of 
section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. The 
notes on clause 2 explain any material depui- 
ture from that section. 

Notes on clause 2. 

Section ISO A (2), — This deals with the lands 
which can or must be included in the ai)plica- 
tion for conversion of the uthandi rents. It 
makes jirovision for the inclusion of lands in 
which occupancy rights have ttccrued separately 
from those in whi(*h they have not accrued, 
because in the second case it may not be 
equitable to determine any ordinary uniform 
rent at all, whilst there is no reason in the 
first case why any ap])lication for conversion 
should be refused. It has also been piovided 
that, in the case of lands in which the raiyat 
has not acquired o(M*upancy rights, all those 
lands which the raiyat has cultivated undej* 
the same landlojd under the custom of 
uthandi at any time during the preceding 
period of six years, if he is the last person to 
have cultivated the lands, must lie included 
in the application. This is intended to save 
the landlord from having the worst lands 
thrown on liis hands by the tenant making 
a selection only of the best lands he has culti- 
vated during a cycle of cultivatit»n. 

Section IS jA l)rc)vides for the 

transfer of the application to another officer 
for disposal. 

Section ISOA (5). — This provides for the 
initial procedure in dealing with the applica- 
tion. It is expected that most applications 
will be heard locally. 

Section ISOA (6), — This proposed sub-section 
provides for the differential treatment of appli- 
cations relating to lands in wdiich the raiyat 
has not acipiired occupancy rights referred to 
in the note under ])roposed sub-seetioii 180 A- 

Section ISO A (7). — This jjroposed sub-section 
introduces the payjnent of a premium for 
conversion in the case of lands in which the 
raiyat* has not acquired oc<‘upancy rights. 
This is warranted by the proposal that under 
section 180B he should obtain occupancy rights 
in such lands. 

Section ISOA (S), — This sub-section deals 
wuth the considerations to whiijh the officer 
determining the sum to be paid us rent shall 
have regard on the lines of section 40 of the 
Act. It is also proposed under section 180A 
(S) (d) that other rents which have been con- 
verted into uniform annual rents should be 
taken into consideMation. Further, in view 
of the fact that nihandi rents are money-rents, 
and ,not the produce-rents contemplate by 
section 40, it is proposed in sulKsection 180A 
{^) if) that legayd should be had to the rules 
laid down in this Act for the guidance of the 
civil courts in enhancing or reducing rents on 
account of the holcKii}^ of occupacy raiyats. 
Proposed sub-section 180A (S) (g) provides 


that any sum agreed to by the parties to he 
paid as money*rent should be taken into consi* 
deration. 

Section ISOA (H), — It is proposed, in order 
to simplify the procedure, that the premium 
should be a fixed multiple of the rent. For 
the present three times the rent has been in- 
serted in the Bill. As, however, the com- 
pulsory payment of a premium might prevent 
raiyats applying for (‘onversion, it is pro- 
posed, where it wmuld be a hardship on the 
tenant to pay a premium, that he should in lieu 
thereof pay an additional sum of 20 per cent, 
to he added to the rent determined for the land 
in w^hich he has not acquired occupancy rights. 

Section ISOA (11), — For similar reasons it 
is proposed that the premium should be made 
payable in instalments not exceeding three. 

Serlion ISOA (12), — This sub-seciion makes 
the premium payable and recoverable as rent. 

Section ISOA (IS), — This sub-section pro- 
vides for a])peals. 

Section ISOA (14), — This prevenis the pro- 
cee<lings under this section being upset in any 
way, excejit as provided by the section. 

Section ISOB, — It is proposed that when an 
itihandi mwi has been converted into a uniform 
annual rent for any lauds, siu*h lands should 
t ease to be deemed to be held under the custom 
of uthandi^ and the raiyat should hold them 
as an occupancy raiyat. 


APPENDIX Vll-A. 

Report on the system of Utbandii by A. H. 
Kemm with specimen Utbandi Khatians. 

The important facts which have come to 
light in coime(ftion w’ith uthandi during the 
Nadia settleiiient ojicrution are: — 

1. The existence of a large nuinlier of 
ienan(‘ies which pass under the name of 
uthandi^ but do not exhibit its essential 
charucteristi(\s. Since it is the latter and not 
tlie former criterion w’hich must determine 
whether section 180 of the Ihuigal Tenancy 
Act should apply to such tenam ies, the settle- 
ment staff have had to divide them into two 
classes of (a) nominal and (h) real uthandi, 

2. The above distinction had been recog- 
nized l>y few" landlords, the majority of wdiom 
either denied all ocuuipancy rights to uthandi 
tenants or applied indiscriminately the limi- 
tation, imposed by se(‘tion 180 on the accural 
of oc(‘upancy rights, to real uthandi tenancies 
to whi(*h the section proi)erly applied and to 
nominal uthandi tenancies to which it did not. 

8. On the other hand, tenants have not 
ulw’^ays realized the precarious nature of their 
interest in real uthandi holdings. In many 
instances they have lieen accustomed for 
generations to return without interference to 
the same plots after the interval of fallowing. 
It was only in very rare ('uses that they could 
prove this custom as a legal right, but through- 
out the district many landlords did not in 
practice exercise their right of interference 
with this custtwnary re-entry. Ac(?0'rding to 
a stricjt interpretation of the law, however, the 
position was fairly clear; unless he had 
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acquired rights of occupancy, as soon as a 
tenant ceased to cultivate it, the land reverted 
to the possessiou of the landlord and the tenant 
retained no lien upon it. But in many parts 
of the district, legal theory was contrary to 
local sentiment and usage, particularly in the 
west, where nthandi plots are treated as herit- 
able. 

4. The system originally associated with 
poor soil, cyclical fallowing, and unsettled 
cultivation has undergone changes, where 
these conditions no longer exist. For instance, 
many plots are now never left fallow, on the 
other hand tenants sometimes pay rent for 
them when they are. Both these peculiarities 
were found to he consistent with the persisten(‘e 
of real utbandi^ because the process of annual 
measurement and assessment, though it has 
been modified, may be retained and the limits 
of the holding may change. 

5. In the course of <letermiiiing what rents 
were legal, it was found that the system gave 
great scope for unjustifiable enhancements, 
particularly by devious manipulations of rates, 
and standard of measuremeni. 

6. Statistics have now been collected which 
illustrate the heavy incidents of rent on land 
held under the system. 

Correction slip 20 to the Technii‘al Rules 
and Instructions to the Settlement Department 
described the tenancy and the essential 
characteristics of real vihandi. These were 
ascertained after detailed examination of — 

(1) the early reports on the system;^ 

(2) the somewhat mysterious (*hange in the 
draft Tenancy Bill wliich introduced 
section 180 into the Act itself; 

(3) the rulings which High Courts have 
enunciated from time to time; 

(4) the ox»iiik)n of Standing Counsel; 

(5) the results of conferences with repre- 
sentatives of landlords and tenants; 
and 

(6) references by (iovernment to certain 

non-official l)odies such as the British 
Indian Association. t 

In addition to this the Settlement Officer 
referred from time to time, for the orders of 
Government, the practical difficulties which he 
found in aj^plying the tests laid down in the 
Technical Rules for the differentiation of real 
from nominal nthandi and the manner in 
which he proposed to apply them. In this 
correspondence as w'ell as in the discussions 
preliminary to the issue of the correction slips 
in the Technical Rules, the theoretical and 
legal peculiarities of vihandi tenancies has 
been elaborately reviewed. I propose, there- 
fore, to omit any detailed reference to the 
previous reports on uthandi to refer only to — 

{i) the history of the introduction of section 
180 into the Act since its original 


[* Revenue Department L. R. file No, 8-M — 5 
(1) of Novemljer 1902, and file No. 8-M — 35 (1-5) 
of 1903, Nos. 18-25.] • 

t Revenue Secretary’s letter No. 8823 L.R., 
dated the 22nd November 1919. 


justification is a factor worth consider- 
ing in answ^er to the question whether 
it ought to be retained, and to confine 
myself otherwise to; 

{u) a description of the method of applying 
the tests laid down in the Tetinical 
Rules to the differentiation of nominal 
and real vihandi and the form of the 
record which these methods have 
produced ; 

( ///) a note on the so-called right of re-entry ; 

{iv) a descrii)tion of the area dealt with by 
the Nadia Settlement and the distribu- 
tion of vihandi over it; 

(v) an examination of the incidence of 
rent on lands held under the system; 

(/v) a descj ipiion of the abuses of the sys- 
tem and its effect on landlord tenant 
and cultivation; and 

(r/V) proposed legislation: — 

(//) conversion, 

{h) amendment of the exisiing law. 

Throughout, the rej»ort lefers only to that 
pari of Nadia which has been dealt with by 
this settlement. 

I. — The History of the introduction of section 
180 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

The reasons for placing vihandi raiyats 
under the sx)ecial disabilities of section 180 in 
1885 are ipiite intelligible. Though several 
officers had coudcniiiecl the system, the general 
picture presented by the eaTlier reports showed 
the landlord and the tenant as parties on more 
or less equal terms. There is a suggestion of 
a surjdus of land from which the tenant selects 
new" plots as those he previously o(*cupied be- 
come exhausted by cultivation. To allow a 
settled raiyat to obtain ])ernianent^ interests 
in a plot, the moment he cultivated it w"ould 
have been soinewdiat anomalous in such condi- 
tions. But to secure cxcupancy rights to a 
tenant as soon as be la'came associated with 
a particular plot lor a reasonable length of time 
w'oubl seem (juite in keeping with the condi- 
tions pictured and the general spirit of the 
Act — hence the 12 years' jmssessioii rule. ITn- 
fortunatcly the picture of the earlier reports 
no longer represents llie economic conditions 
of the present day w’itli its growing |)rcssu re 
on the soil and its increased competition for 
land. liegislati(m designed for one set of 
facts works harshly where it has now- to apply 
to another. 

Though the considiuatloiis referred to above 
might be cpioted as justifying the inclusion 
of section 180 in tlie Act, it was not they but 
the needs of the indigo industry which W’as 
really resimnsible for its insertion. 

At the time the Bengal Tenancy Bill was 
under discussion, the view held by (Government 
and rei^orded in jiaragraph 8 of its letter 
No. 972 (T.R.), dated the 27th Sei)tember*1883, < 
to the Government of India, was that no 
special preyvisions in regard "to vihandi lands 
W’ere necessary; the conclusions then arrived 
at bv Government wera reiterated in para- 
graphs 79 and 80 of tlfe letter No. 1906 (T.R.), 
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dated the 15th September 1884, to the Govern- 
meut of India, in which the opinion was ex- 
pressed that utbandi lands should be treated 
like halhashili lands, i.c., that they should be 
treated as ordinary raiyati holdings. So sec- 
tion 214 of the Bill ran as follows: — 

“ Nothing in this Act shall affect the con- 
dition, customary or otherwise, under which 
land is held on either of^ the systems known 
as utbandi and the halhashila system.’^ 

The Select Committee appointed to consider 
the draft Bill, however, took a different view. 
Paragraph 56 of the further report reads as 
follows : — 

‘‘We have in section 180 put utbandi lands 
on the footing on wdiicli ('bar lands were 
placed by section 21'‘{ of Bill No. 11, that is 
to say, no occupau(?y rights will be acquirable 
in them unlil they have be(*n held for 12 conti- 
nuous years and meantime the tenant will be 
bound to pay whatever rent may l)e agreed on 
between him and his landlord. We have fur- 
ther provided that Chajder V’^I of the Bill shall 
not apply to such lands.” 

Mr. Amir Ali dissented in tl)e following 
terms : — • 

“ I demur also to the provision embodied 
in the Bill regarding utbandi tenures. This 
provision seems to me to be in direid contradic- 
tion to the views of tJie Secretary of State 
and the Government of India that ” shifting” 
should be put an end to. Tlie utbandi provi- 
sions recognized and legalized the eviction of 
a raiyat at the caprice of the landlord. I had 
no objection to tlie proposals of the Bengal 
Government to allow land on the utbandi sys- 
tem to be a inaitei* for contract, but I have 
strong objection to the utbandi raiyat being 
left as this Bill leaves him without any practi- 
cal protection whatever.” 

In singling out utbandi tenants for special 
disabilities in the matter of acciuiring wcu- 
paiicy rights, the conmniiec’s views conformed 
to those expressed by two among the District 
Officers wdio were consulted. They were Sir * 
C. C. Stevens of tire 24-l^irgamis, who did not 
even advocate the accrual of occupancy I’ights 
which section 180 provided, and Mr. Taylor 
of Nadia, wdio considered that the system was 
beneficial to the I’aiyats. 

The weight, liowever, which one may 
suj)pose tlie Committee should have attached 
to these views was to some extent diminished 
by the fact that Sir (k C. Stevens was speaking 
not of Nadia, but of the ‘24-Parganas, where 
he notes tliat the utbandi area was daily be- 
coming less and less; while Mr. Taydors 
report appeared to be at variance with pre- 
vious expressions of his opinion in 1882, in 
which he recommended the abolition of utbandi 
in khas mahals on the ground that this would 
extend cultivation and improve agriculture. 

What doubtless gave the Committee the 
impe'tus in the clii^Kdion they took was the 
indigo interest. It is unnecessary to go into 
details, but the utbandi system was peculiarly 
acceptable to the indigo planters, notonly 
because it gave ^ theinV the close control over 
the raiyats, which was essential to secure the 
cultivation of special <»rop, but because the 
shiftmg ol tenants fitted in wit^ the system 
of rotation of crops vfhich was a feature of 


lodigo calti^tation. At tibe time of tlw patt- 
ing of the Bengal Tenancy Act the 
interest was still strong in the districts: it^ 
also strong on the Committee itself. It is 
more than o matter of conjecture that the 
special disabilities of the utbandi raiyat were 
introduced into the Act under the influence of 
Mr. Qnfhth Lvans, who filled an important 
law ofhee under the Crown at the time of the 
passing of the Act, who was a member of the 
Select Committee which (ionsidered the draft 
and who publicly advocated the interests of 
the indigo industry in his speeches in Council. 
He was related by marriage to the Hills, one 
of the biggest indigo families of Nadia. 


II. — The differentiation of nominal and jrwl 
utbandi. 

Technical Itules correction slip which 
guided the settlement staff read as follow^s: — 

Ihe ^ holding is not fixed either in area or 
in position but consists of a variable 
pai‘cel or parcels of laud ascertained 
by a measurement or inspection made 
at least, once a year. The rent is paid 
for* each year or season in respect of 
the par(*el or parcels of land which 
has hetm ascertained by the measure- 
ment or inspection to have been during 
the year or season in qucvStron, in the 
cultivation of the raiyat. This is a 
legal system of raiyati tenancy. The 
two essential features of the system 
are 

{(t) the fluctuating character of the 
lauds in the “ holding,’* and 

{b) the measurement or inspection 
made at least once a year, with a 
view^ to the assessment of rent. 

The system has vseveral names one of the most 
common being*” utbandij' 

I need not r*efer to the cases where the tests 
could he applied without difficulty, that is, 
where the limits of the holding were admitted 
to be fixed, or the landlord made no pretence 
of maintaining a system of measurement. 
But as the distinction between nominal and 
real is only presumptively correct pending 
decisive judicial dccisiotf, as it is an important 
factor ill considering proiiosals for legislation 
and as the border line cases are most typical 
of the conditions which differ from those 
envisaged in the earlier reports of the system, 
it will he as well to describe in detail the 
lines on M’hich the tests were applied to the 
less easily defineahle types and also the 
characteristics oi the nominal utbnndi tenan- 
cies which have been divided off from the 
main body. 

Two factors obscured the precise classifica- 
tion : — 

(1) Tenants were often found to be paying 
rent for fallow land and claiming a right of 
re-entry in the plots they had perviously left 
for fallowing. Both of these pecularities 
pointed to a holding of fixed limits which 
could not be uthalidi, yet where they were a W 
u(;companied by instances of part surrender, 
it was clear that this did satisfy the test of 
variation in the Uniits of the holding, 
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(2) Tbe difiex«e&t methods of assessment and 
measurement ^ weie followed with varying 
degfees of simplicity , and efficiency and it was 
difficult to determine which of them passed 
the test of an annual measurement and 
assessment/’ The Settlement Officer reported 
these peculiarities at the end of the first attesta- 
tion season and the following account is 
compiled from his reports: — 

The view envisaged in the earlier reports 
is of an ebb and flow over an infertile tract, 
and the landlord appears in the picture as an 
active agent busied in keeping pace with the 
movement and translating it int^> highas and 
rates and rent in his assessment papers. 

ISlow it was not uncommon to find that in 
the matter of abatement of rent for fallow land 
the initiative had passed from the landlord, 
but also that under certain circu in stances 
rent was being realized for fallow land. The 
system of inspection in order to ascertain the 
amount of cultivated land seldom pro-duces a 
record of fact and in some areas practically 
collapsed. As might he expected, it is in areas 
where the fertility of the soil is sufficient to 
admit of settled cultivation or where the pres- 
sure on the soil is sufficiently keen to induce 
tenants to pay rent for land even when fallow, 
that we And the landlords exchanging initia- 
tive for passivity and the traditional 
characteristics of nthandi being effaced. The 
custom of a raiyat taking the landlord’s i>re- 
vious permission to cultivate at the begin- 
ning of each season has died out. But as the 
converse of that it is soiiietiines found that in 
a fertile tract landlords insist as a condition 
of ahatement that the raiyat should intimate 
to him land cultivated in one season whndi 
he does not intend to cultivate in the coming 
season in order that the landlord may have 
time to let the land to another raiyat. A 
raiyat failing to do this must pay rent for 
the land though it he fallow. Another variety 
of circumstances under whicth raiyats are 
found to he paying rent for fallow land is 
where raiyats, either f»n account of the in- 
trinsic value of the soil or of eoinparative 
pressure upon it, prefer to pay rent for it 
when fallow to running the risk of its being 
given to another. Both the examples cited 
are cases where the nthandi system is no 
longer justifiable and automatically tends to 
break down. 

Such tenancies differed from the earlier 
views of uthafidi on which the existing law, 
so far as it had been expressed in rulings, vras 
based and some might perhaps have been 
classed straight away as r evil nthandi. On 
the other hand, in order to avoid a contentious 
records it was felt safer not to rely on the pay- 
ment of rent for fallow land, but to subordi- 
nate it, to the broader question of (1) the other 
incidence of the tenancy, and (2) the attitude 
of the landlord. As regards (1) it is an 
essential incident of a real nthandi tenancy 
that the raiyat has the right of surrendering 
any part of his holding which he no longer 
wants to keep and in such an event is relieved 
of paying rent for it. This is quite essential 
and is really a development of the traditional 
incident of the automatic abatement of rent 
for land which on inspection the landlord 
finds to be fallow. The principle is the same. 


but the landlord has receded from his more 
active role. Such a principle does not give 
authority to the landlord to collect rent for 
fallow tithatHli lands. It only moans that the 
tenant, if he wants <*ertain land to he reckoned 
as fallow for the purpose of assessment, must 
go the right way about it. 

So, in diff erentiat ing lad ween an nthandi 
tenancy and one that had definitely jiassed 
out of that category, officers were directed to 
look rather r to this part surrender as an essen- 
tial ingredient of real nthandi than to the 
autc»mati(! relic>f' of fallow land from assess- 
ment by field-to-field inspection. At the same 
time such a formula did ricq, satisfy all the 
conditions of thc^ <*ase. It covered the tradi- 
tionally fluctuating character of the nthandi 
tenancy, hut it did not satisfy the se<‘ond 
eonclition, viz., that the onus, so to speak, is 
on the landlord by some definite reaction on 
his part to ascertain the amount of land under 
cultivation. 

The rules laid clown as an essential feature 
“ the ineasureinent or inspection made at least 
onc'e a year witli a view to the assessment of 
rent.” The inspections never rec*ord the 
exact state of things. They are executed by 
a corrupt staff who often have to pay the lanci- 
lord for the jn-ivilege of conducting them. 
The issue is a chitta prepared after haggling 
with the tenants and the passage of pecuniary 
gratification from one side the other. In 
the illusory eharaeter of these* cTiittas there 
are different degrees, varying with the stability 
of the cultivation. Where the land i.s c‘om- 
paratively fertile and scarcely needs fallow- 
ing, one year’s cdiitta is prepared in landlord’s 
cutcdiery from the last year’.t and a fc*w cdianges 
nay he made on the application of the tenants 
to the cutchery. Formally, however, the 
nthandi amin goes to the village with a eopy 
of the previous yt*ar’s chitta and though he 
may not go <o the field, he goes thrcuigh a 
sort of informal attestafion (mokabila as it is 
loeally named) with the tenant and the help 
of the landlord’s lc>c*al servant (called halsami) 
who is supposed to know^ what land each 
tenant has cultivated. These annual or 
** tapashi ” ehittas, as they are called, are 
based on what is known as the ekandaj erhitta. 
At indefinite intervals of fi'oin 5 to JU) years 
the landlord arranges for the detailed survey 
of the village plot hy plot . This survey is 
prepared by actual measurement. The annual 
ehittas are copies of the last “ ekandaj ” chitta, 
but in the margin of each is noled the crops 
growm in each plot, the possessor’s name and 
the plots that are fallow (fallow for the pur- 
pose of assessment), khatians are then pre- 
pared showing the total area found in eat?h 
tenant’s jiossession, the xdot ntimbers and the 
rent assessed. 

I have said above that the illusory character 
of these annual ehittas varies almcjst indefi- 
nitely. The degree of genuine inspection in 
each case and the circumstances of their pre- 
paration are unaseertainable with any degree 
of accuracy. Though we have traveller! far 
from a scrupulous assessment of rent on the 
area found to be cultivated •after an equally 
scrupulous inquiiy, it seemed right to recog- 
nize that in the changing and decadent 
character of* the system a landlord may still 
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claim to have made ^od his intention of re- 
taining land as uthandi if — 

(1) he retains an ekandaj chitta made by 
actual field-to-field measurement; 

(2) he uses annual chittas up to date based 
upon the ekandaj chitta ; 

(3) the rent demand of the tenants is liable 
to come under annual review accord- 
ing to the amount of land he retains 
purporting to have been somehow 
ascertained and embodied in the 
chitta. 


Such tenancies, therefore, provided they 
exhibited also the right of part surrender, 
which was the test of the first essential, 
namely, fluctuating nature of the holding, 
were considered also io have satisfied the 
second of “ measurement and inspection once 
a year” and were classed as real uthandi. 

In his general instructions to attestation 
officers working in the last two blocks, the 
Settlement Officer cited three main types of 
nominal uthandi tenancies. A copy of this 
section of the general instrindions is given at 
the end of the report and reference to them 
will show the different characteristics of the 
various kinds of nominal uthandi met with. 
I may mention that type III was found to be 
extremely rare. So much for the lines on 
which the tests were applied. 

The next point is the result of the applica- 
tion. SectitMi 180, Bengal Tenancy Act, 
applies to ” a rai^at who in any part of the 
country, where the custom of uthandi prevails, 
holds ordinarily let under that custom and 
for the time being let under that custom, etc.” 

The procedure is, therefore, a preliminary 
classification of the tenancy as ” nominal ” or 
” real uthandi ” to see whether the 12-year rule 
has to be applied to the tenancy at all. If it 
turns out to be real uthandi, each of the plots 
has to be considered and classified as those 
ordinarily held under the custom ” and those 
” not ordinarily so lield,” again in order to see 
if the 12-year rules has to be applied. Finally 
to those “ ordinarily so held,” the 12-year rule 
must be applied to determine if occupancy 
rights have accrued. The plot may fall into 
either of the branches illustrated below: — 


Ilii^The olafm to tho right at ri4Xitiy. 

As I have said, one of the tests of uthandi 
is the variation or otherwise of the limits of 
the holdings. This was a very vexed ques- 
tion. Two extreme cases and two intermediate 
cases will illustrate the difficulty : — 

(1) For the purpose of indigo Cultivation 
we found the landlord in a few cases letting 
out tracts of land in strips running, say, east 
and west one year; the next year his land 
would be let out in strips running north and 
south. Whether this is done in the interests 
of cultivation or with some ulterior motive 
it is clear that the association of a tenant with 
any of his plots cannot extend beyond One 
year. There is no question of “ no variation 
in the limits of holding ” viewed over a sOries 
of years, because even the identity of the hold- 
ing cannot be said to persist for more than 
one. 

(2) At the other end of the scale we find 
cases where, tliough there is abatement of rent 
for fallow land and a system of measurement 
to ascertain it, tenants return after the period 
of fallowing to the same plots they cultivated 
before: they never pay salami, or optain spe- 
cific permission, to do so, and no instance is 
even known of a tenant surrender one plot and 
of its being let out to another raiyat. The 
right of re-entry is definitely established. 
This is ” halhasila ” nominal uthandi and 
occupancy rights accrue in the ordinary way. 

(3) One intermediate type is very close to 
the last. It was extremely coininon in the west 
of the district which I describe as block III 
in section IV. It occurs wliere the soil needs 
frequent rest and there is competition for 
tenants rather than land. The tenant again 
takes no sj)eciftc permission to return to his 
old land after fallowing and pays no salami 
to do so. He has been known to transfer his 
plots by sale and the landlord to put them 
up and to buy' them in auction. The holding 
made up of the fallow and the cultivated 
land is heritable and the land is never taken 
for a fixed period. Everything points to a 
holding of fixed limits at any rate if viewed 
over a series of years. But if the landlord 
can prove instances where tenants have sur- 
rendered individual plots or where plots have 
been taken from one tenant and let out with- 
out opposition to another, the limits of the 
holding are capable of variation, and in law 
it is real uthandi subject to section 180, 
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(4) otW intermediate type is one in 
wbich the limits of the holding are not effaced 
every year as in (1); nor are so nearly rigid 
as in (3), but in which part surrender and 
deliberate shifting of a tenant from one plot 
to another occurs more or less frequently 
accordingly as increased competition for land 
or the policy of the landlord suggests. This, 
too, is of course real utbandi. Kxcept where 
shifting is general, the tenants claimed the 
right of re-entry in this type as well as in the 
last; as the whole classification is rather 
indeterminate, no statistics are available to 
sliow the (extent of a genuine belief in the 
right of re-entry. In all the last three types 
abatement of rent for fallow land is the 
tenant’s legal right, because it is real utbandi. 
In practice he may not avail himself of this 
if he wants to keep a lien on the land. 

The tenants* claim to the abatement of rent 
for fallow land in real utbaiuli tenancies was 
contested by the landlords, but Government 
ruled against them in Revenue Secretary’s 
letter No. 8823, to the Honorary Secretary, 
British Indian Association, dated Calcutta, 
the 22nd November 1919. 

The landlords also vigorously oppose the 
tenants’ claim to the right of re-entry. On 
histyorical grounds they contended tha< 
utbandi wavS khas khamar land. As regaids 
this the Settlement Officer wrote: — 

‘‘ Nadia has long ago been broken into 
definite fields bounded by “ ails.”. Cultiva- 
tion does not take ])luce by ploughing in a 
vast internally undifferentiated utbandi 

math Nor is it true of the system to- 
day that tliere is in each estate a definite 
area of unappropriated landlord’s khas land 
whi(^h he lias always let out in utbandi. 
Tluu’e is no distinction liistorically maintained 
between utbandi and jamai land. On the 
one hand utbandi land is contracting by the 
leasing out of land in jama and on the other 
it is extending by the absorpti<iii by landlords 
of jama land and releasing of this in utbandi, 
and there is no reason to suppose that this 
process is new or that it is not as old as the 
utbandi custom itself.” 

On legal grounds the lancllords relied on 
Beni Madhab Cliakravarty vrrms Bhuban 
Mohan Biswas (laiw »jounial, Calcutta, 393) 
and other earlier cast's, contending tliat the 
tenant’s conneclion with the land ceased when 
it become pa tit and he could not count that 
period towards his 12 years’ continuous 
possession. The correct view of the law was 
not absolutely clear, because even in Beni 
Mttdhab’s base the language of the J jdges 
showed that they were reluctant to define the 
incidents of utbandi with any exactness and 
an earlier case of 1873 Prenianunda Ghosh 
versus Surendra Nath Ray ” (W.R., XA, 329) 
was against tlie landlords. The balance of 
opinion, however, lay in their favour and 
though not convinced of its justice the Settle- 
ment Officer reluctantly agreed to enter on 
real utbandi khatians the remark the land 
when fallow reverts to the khash jKissession 
of the landlord.” The reason was that we 
had to record existing facts and in some cases 
they were difficult to square wdth the original 
departmental view : from the* nature of the 
system, the tenant had no means of translat- 
ing into specific acts his clain^ to carry 


possession of the lands over the period they 
were left fallow, while some landlords seized 
the opportunity to strengthen their position 
by letting out the grazing rights on fallow 
lands. 

At the same time we felt that such an entry 
in the record waa opposed to the intentions 
of those wdio framed section 180. They could 
surely not have meant that occupancy rights 
would be tor ever barred in utbandi lands, 
which is wiiat would happen unless land was 
continuously cultivated, an hypothesis which 
was inconsistent with the view of utbandi 
(iultivation prevalent at the time. 

1 have said that I believe the intention of 
those who framed the Act must have been to 
confer occupancy right on anyone who was 
identified with the cultivation of a particular 
piece of land for a reasonably long period. 

J here may be two views about this, but there 
cun be no difference of opinion that such is 
the spirit of the rest of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act and it has been emphasized in tlie recent 
proposals for amendment. 

The fact that the landlords have abused the 
system and the keener competition for land 
has changed the conditions for which the 
Council of 188t^) was legislating is a further 
argument in favour of giving the tenant the 
right of re-entry. That is to provide that 12 
years’ possession shall be taken to include the 
necessary periods of fallowing. 

The landlord’s objection that to do s<i is 
contrary to the existing law di8a]>pears when 
it is a question of amending it. The only 
tw^o factors to be considered are (1) equity, 
and (2) inacticability. As regards the first 
the landlord’s contention tliat to concede 
to the tenant the right to abatement of rent 
for fallow^ land and yet give occuiiancy rights 
in it is to put him in an absurdly ])refereiitial 
position. lie would be better off tlian an 
ordinary 0(‘cuj)ancv raiyat. There -is a good 
deal to be said for tliis view, but not very 
much when the existing rates of rent, wdiich 
landlords have been able to force u]y under 
the system of uthandi, are considered. 

Tliis may be seen from a comparison of the 
rent demand on an ordinary occuijianc^y raiyat 
with that of an utbandi raiyat if the latter 
w^ere given occupancy rights by counting his 
period of fallowing and still retained abate- 
ment of rent for land not cultivated. 

As Nadia jaiiuii rates are said to be low, 
I take for comparison a Jessore raiyat of a 
normal subdivision, rlhenidah. It must be 
remembered that in Jessore the soil, and its 
return, therefore, is .better than in Nadia, 
especially where it requires fallowing. On 
the other hand, the Jessore occuimncy raiyat 
w^ould have jjaid an initial salami for his rai- 
yati. For 2 acres the Jessore raiyat pays 
lls. 4-11-10. The utbandi raiyat, we may 
suppose has also 2 acres, one of which lies 
fallow, and he gets abatement* of rent for this, 
but as the average ” aus^’rato in Nadia is 
Rs. 4-8-8 per acre, this wall be his annual 
rent demand and if he happens to have a house 
or a special crop on an^ part of the 2 acres 
his rent will not be appreciably lower, if it 
is not more than the Jessore raiyats’. On the 
whole there are some vej’v strong reasons, 
legal and Equitable »for the few, that one 
necessary change in the law is to provide that 
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contiBUous posseesion shall be taken 
to include the necessary periods of fallowing. 
I'he question of practicability I reserve for 
discussion under the section proposals for 
legislation.” 

IV. — Deecrlptian of the aroo dealt with by 
the Nadia Settiemont and the distribution 
of utbandl over It. 

It is not of course possible to show on a map 
the actual site of utbandi cultivation, because 
so far from being confined to compact blocks 
of country it is interspersed in every village 
in which it occurs with jamai lands. An 
attempt has been made in the accompanying 
map to indicate its distribution by drawing 
to scale in each thana a circle whicdi represents 
the exact area held in that thana under nt:>mi- 
nal and real utbandi together. The sector of 
the circle coloured red is tlm area held under 
iioininal, coloured green, that held under real 
utbandi. The dark shades of each colour is 
the area in which occu])ancy rights have 
accrued, the liglit shades that in which they 
have not. It is lo be noted that the area 
held under utbandi is contrasted with the 
total area of the thana, which includes of 
course land tliat never is and never could he 
let out for cultivation and in the w^est of the 
district the amount of such unculturahle land 
is considerable. 

The extent to which land rtMjuires fallowing 
is an important fa<*tor in the distribuiion of 
the system. Map II shows in ^^raduaied 
colours the percentage of fallow land to land 
capable of cultivation. 

The district falfs naturally into four blocks 
w'hich differ in the <listributioii of utbandi 
and the ]3eculiarities it exhibits. Starting in 
the north-eiist corner — 

Bloch /. 

Contains those thanas through wTiich the 
main line of the Eastern Bengal Railway passes 
or which fall to the east of it: — 

(1) Khokslia. 

(2) Kumarkhali. 

(d) Kiishtia. 

(4) Mirpur. 

(5) Alamdanga. 

(6) Chuadanga. 

(7) Jihannagar. 

(8) Krishna ganj. 

(9) Damurliuda. 

(10) Hanshkliali. 

This area, generally speaking, is the most 
fertile part of the district and as pressure on 
the soil is not much heavier than in the central 
area the condition of the people is distinctly 
better. In the, western and southern thanas 
the soil, though light, is not so easily ex- 
hausted as on the western side of Nadia and 
can,, in (‘onsequencie, grow more of exl^ust- 
ing crops such as jute and sugarcane ; periodic 
fallowing, therefore, is not common. Towards 
the east in the thanas of Kushtia. Khoksha 
and Kumarkliali, the soil becomes progressive- 
ly heavier and ricdier until conditions approxi- 
faate to those of Eastern Bengal. 


In this block the total area 
of both kinds averages little ovw4 poc^ilik. 
of the total area. Even in tkahas HanasSsKt 
Bamurhuda and Krishnaganj which merge 
into block lY the area held under 
utbandi is considerable; in the othei^ 
the proportion of nominal to real utbandi ie 
greater. In Kushtia utbandi is negligible and 
in Kumarkhali and Khoksha it disappears 
altogether. In utbandi lands (nomini^and 
real) of this block occupancy rights kave^oMn 
recorded in about 75 per cent.’^f^;his areisV 

Block II. 

On passing south down ijailway an 
entirely different set of fiscal conditions are ^ 
eiujountered in thanas Ranaghat, Chak^h and 
Haringhata. Here there is a conaidemble 
proportion of rich black soil, which yields 
valuable crops such as tobacco, chilli and 
amon, hut malaria has depopulated many 
village sites wTth the result that the encroach- 
ing jungle brings more malaria and adds 
impetus to deterioration in a vicious circle. 
The country, though badly drained, gains 
something fiom the silt off the higher lands 
and this, combined with a lighter pressure on 
the soil, has made fallowing very rare. 

There is no real utbandi at all in this block 
and even tliose tenancies recorded as nominal 
utbandi showed none of the counterfeit imita- 
tions of variation of holding and annual 
assessment which made distinction betw’^een 
nominal and real difficult elsewhere. It was 
simply an ordinary raiyati holding hut by 
local custom it was terminated at the will of 
the landlord. 

The Settlement Officer thus described the 
area in his annual report: ” The conditions 
are somewhat peculiar. Tlie legal division of 
the raiyati status into raiyats holding at fixed 
rates. Occupancy and non-occui)ancy raiyats 
are not known. The locally recognized classi- 
fication is into hemyadi, myadi and utbandi 
raiyats. Both hemyadi and myadi raiyats 
hold under written instrument. The bemy- 
adi raiyut is a permanent raiyat often known 
locally as mourashi also. The spirit of the 
contract between landlord and tenant is 
obviously that the rent should be fixed also, 
but sometimes the omission of express men- 
tion of that condition led the landlords to 
contest the fixity of the rent. The myadi 
raiyat also holds under a written lease, but 
the lease is temporary and even if the raiyat 
is allowed to hold over, local custom is un- 
animous that the lease can he terminated at 
the instance of the landlord by the issud of 
what is caUed a postal notice ”, i.e., a post- 
card containing orders to quit. The general 
name for raiyati holdings, not covered by 
leases, temporary and permanent, is utbandi, 
but they are without any of the peculiar 
characteristics of real utbandi and indeed no 
serious atempt was made by the landlords to 
insist on their being recorded as such. Bent 
leceipts were rarely granted for these so-called 
utbandi tenancies.” 

Bloch III. 

Returning nprth up the branch line of the 
^^letern Bengal Railway one passM into block 
ni containing thanas fciliganj, Nakaehipam, 
Nabadwip, •Krishna gar and Santinur and tiart 
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S iatta. Much of the laud is fallow. It 
gU for occa>iioiial depressious 

mark the course of former rivers. The 
high laud is oi sandy soil where aus and rahi 
crops are growm for three years and then the 
land lies fallow. In the depressions amoii 
paddy, both transplaiiied and broadcast, is 
grown every year. IMiis l)lock is the home 
of utbaudi. It covers a ])er('entage r)f tlie 
wliple area of the tliaiias which variovS from 
26 dn Santii)ur to 4'‘{ per cent, in 
Ntikttshipara. tTlie relative prevaleu(*e of the 
system to other methods of tenure is even 
greater than these figures suggest, because in 
' the »(3 thanas 25 p<‘r cent, of the total area 
against a j|, average in oilter parts of the dis- 
triet of 10 to 15 ])er c<Mil. is jcdained in the 
khas possession of landlords and tenures and 
not let out at all. 

Real utbandi, is of eoiirsc', the more common 
type; wln'le in block I it is not as ]nevalent 
as a noiuinal utbandi, here in thanas Krishna- 
gar it is 2^ limes as numerous, Nakasliipara 
3J times, and Kaligauj 5i limes. 

Naturally, too, the acerual of occuiianey 
rights is jarer than in tlie other Idocks con- 
trasted with l)lock T wlnue 75 per cent; of the 
utbandi area is snbject to o(‘eu])aney riglits, 
here they nowhere extend to I and in real 
utbandi lands they were re(*or(led in only :} of 
the area. 

The pressure on the soil is light and (‘om pe- 
tition for land not ])artienlar1y keen, except 
hy the river side. For this reason leiiants 
usually return without op])ositiou to the lands 
they laid ltd! lallow. It was this which gavc» 
rise to I he claim of the right of re-coitry, which 
has been <liscus.sed elsewher(*. It was oidy 
in this block I ha I the rigid was evei* success' 
fully estaiilisluKl. Wli(‘r<* it was tlu^ touauey 
is indistinn'uisliahh* from the lialhashili of 
Bihar and Malda. This type 111 nominal 
iitl)andi uas relatively very rare and oeeurred 
in no more t han about a dozen ‘villages. 

It may h(^ noted that in this l)l(»ek utbandi 
gave no signs of extemling. 

Bloch IV. 

Contains tbe ])olie(?-stat Ions in the north and 
centre of the district: — 

Tehatta (east of tlu^ Jelaiigi). 

Kurimpur. 

I)aiilui])ur. 

Gaugni. 

Molierpur. 

Chapra. 

Parts of Krishna gar. 

Damurhuda. 

As may b(^ supiK>sed fjoiu its position be- 
tween the extreme types of east and west, it 
is less homogeneous than the others. A good 
deal of laud is eomi)aratively fertile, for the 
good paddy-])rodueing Kalauter area of Mur- 
shidabad laps over, thougb with dlniinisbing 
fertility, into jiarts of Karimpur and I'eliatta 
thanas, and is continued south in a line of bils 
through thanas Gangni and Meliorpur. 

The two southern thanas of Meherpur and 
Chapra, except in the bil depfossions, .suffer, 
though in lesser degree, from the lightness 
of soil which is typical of the tri\j*ts west of 


the Jelaiigi. There is a good deal of water- 
logged country in Gungiii, not favourable to 
cultivation, but on the whole the general 
tendency to better conditions as one goes east- 
ward is maintained in that side of Meherpur, 
Gangni and the whole of Daulatpur. 

There is a consensus of opinion that deepite 
till* Id per cent, decrease in population reveal- 
ed by the census figures, tbe increased price 
of agricultural produce and the pressure of 
ei'onomic necessity are leading to an increase 
in the area brought under the plough. Even 
1 he majority of resident bhadralok have culti- 
vation which they work either in bhag or by 
hired labour. While the tenants as in block 
111 elainierl the right of re-entry, particularly 
in the souiherji jiart of this block, instances 
of shitting with tlie deliberate object of bar- 
ring tlie acerual occupancy rights became 
moi(‘ noticeable. In this block economic 
conditions making for stability have not been 
jironounced enough, as they have been in the 
south and i‘ast blocks, to prevent tbe growth 
of utbandi, or to kill it when it grew. On 
the other liand, they are settled enough to be 
nifikiiig for its decadence, and its continued 
existence is not economically justified to tbe 
same extent that it is in iiarts of the sterile 
area in block III. This unhealthy state of 
transition is refleided in the relations between 
landlord and tenant wbic>h may definitely be 
said to he u orsc in this block than any other. 
The ]K)sition lias been accentuated by the land- 
lord’s action in exiiropriating raiyats and 
converting them into utbandi, a feature which 
was not traceable in the eastern bloc^k. 

1^he piu’centage of area under utbandi is 
high. From Tehatta 43^ per cent, (this 
iiiclmliNs also the area west of the river) to 
Gangni and Daulatpur 17 per coiit. ami 18 
]u'r l ent , and it is almost cmtirely real utbandi. 
In Chapra there is no nominal utbandi in 
Meherpur only Vo th of the total utbandi area is 
nominal, and in the otlier tlianas the pro])or- 
tion is not much larger. 

The extent to which oi’ciipancy rights have 
becT] ac(|uircd in the utlnindi lands of both 
kinds is„ midway between block ITT on the 
west ami block I on tlie east. Tn tbe former 
it did not amount anywhere to half the area, 
in the latter it was about three quarters. 
Here it is just over half. 

1^1 king Nadia district as a whole exelusivc 
of areas surveyed liy the Rajslialii party — 


1. Tho nrrm, snrvoytMl hy the 
Nnclia Sottlomont party 
wns 


Acres. 


Acn>s. 

I,fi4fi,244 


2. Of this - 

{a) nominal uthandi was rocorthni in 
or 4 |»or cent, of the total 
nri Ml wu rvoyetl . . 73,014 

(b) Ileal utlMuidi wa,s recorded in or 
15 per cent, of tho whole 
area surveyed .. 252,173 


(c) Total of {(f ) and (h) 1 0 per cent. 

of tho whole area . . 326,087 

3. {a) In 46 I>or cent, of real iit- 

haridi land« occu|Vincy 
rights wore ivoordod, t.e., , 

in .. .. 114,022 

{b) In 88 per cent, of nominal 
ulhandi lands occuipamiy 
rights wero i*ccordoSi, 
in . . . . 65,660 
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Acres. Acres. 

(c) In 55 cent, of nominal 
and real utbandi lands oc* 
cupancy rights wore re- 
coded, i.e.. in 

(а) Non -utbandi lands let out 
to raiyats amounted to 

(б) In 98 iK)r cent, of this ocou- 
j)ancy rights w€»ro I'ocyrdod, 
i,e,, in 

III ull cases lauds “ not ordinarily ” held 
as uthandi have been included in real utbandi. 

Items 1, 2 and 4 are worth noting for com- 
parison with the estimates given in the reports 
after the enquiry of 1902. There it is said 
that land held under uthandi exceeded that 
of land held under jamai settlement in the 
proportion of 5:3, According to our statis- 
tics taking nominal and real together the 
projioition is 3 uthandi, 6 jamai. 

We found no indication of any rapid, or 
indeed any appreciable, recent shrinkage in 
uthandi lands and the only conclusion one can 
draw is that the estimates of 1902, which were 
based on the examination of a limited nuinher 
of returns exaggerated the iirevalence of 
utbandi. 

V. — Inoideitoe of rent on lands held under the 
system. 

Apart from the general association of poor 
soil and the necessity of fallowing with the 
development of uthandi, there is no distinc- 
tion between the quality of lands held under 
that system and in jama. As I have remarked 
above, they lie interspered side by side in the 
same village and where utbandi is common, 
a raiyat’s lands may be lield entiredy under 
the one system or the other or he may hold 
under both. Security of tenure may induce 
him to lavish more care on his raiyati, hut 
tliis does not mean that he ordinarily has full 
liberty to select good lands with a fixed rent 
on which to grow his more remunerative 
crops. Where coinpetition for land is at all 
keen, cultivation of the more valuable, crops 
inevitably flows over into the utbandi lands 
with tlie result <hat the incidfmee of rent auto- 
matically increases by the a]»plicution of a 
higlier rate to a moie valuable crop. This is 
bad enough where rates are long osiahlish<?d 
and generally aeco])ted, but it is a great deal 
worse when it is mani|uilated by a landlord 
bent on enhancement. A reelassification of 
the crops accompanied by tlie introduction of 
new classes rouses less oiiposition than a direct 
imu'ease in rents, because it is less obvious, 
and there is no limit excrejit (he ingenuity of 
the landlord, to the oxicMit, to which this pro- 
cess can be pushed. When a rate is inqjosed 
on wild apples tnona) and wild reeds, when 
even rocoauut leaves which are used in mak- 
ing hrooin sticks and hhati ])lant.s which grow 
wilcj and whos^ ashes are used by the pemr 
classes for Avashing clothes, do not escape the 
landlord’s rake in collections, it is not sur- 
prising that the list of special rates i% a long 
one. Some rates havp no connection with the 
cultivation of „the land, for instance, the 
tenant often has to pay an additional charge 
for every hut he raises in his homestead, 
another instance is* a ^special ra^te on houses 
which contain a handloojn. These are really 


180,582 

651,995 

640,716 


abwabs and very thinly disguised. The f 
lowing is a list of the comtnoBer rates in 
vogue : — 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

G. 
7. 

H. 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


14. 


15. 

IG. 

IT. 

18 . 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 


Nal (aus and aman). 

Boara (aman only). 

Boro. 

Boro seedlings. 

Jute. 

Brinjal. 

Marich or chilly. 

Haridra. 

Plantain. 

IHirerent egetables each with a rate. 
Khicha (rabi crop). 

Asha (ploughing hut not sowing). 
Betel grove. 

Tobacco. 

Different parts of the 
homestead. 

Dihi (high land). 

Ditches. 

Threshing floor. 

T li a t chi n g grass . 

Paiel. ) 

rn f Kind of reeds, 

longa. j 

Bamboos. 

Mangoes. 


Basin. \ 
TJdbastu. > 

Dliakal. J 


2f). Jack fruits. 

27. Mango slioois. 

28. Jack fruit shoots. 

29. Tamarind. 

30. I’oddy palm. 

31. Date palm. 

32. Co(*oan\it. 

33. Bel. 

31. Kod Bel. 

35. Sugarcane. 


36. Gab. 

37. Ala (sort of wild apple). 

38. Lemon. 

39. Plum. 

40. Brick house. 


Incidence of rent.— It is difficult to show 
the luecise incidence of real utbandi as com- 
pared with .jamai lands, because in real 
utbandi khatians the rates, and not the total 
rent, had to be lecorded. For nominal 
uthandi, tlie stiitisiics at the end of the report 
show the total rent recorded for the appro- 
priate area in each thana and from this the 
average iiK*idence can be calculated. But in 
both “ nominal ’’ and ** real ” the figures are 
for b'gal rent and the rate had often to be 
cut down at attestation. For instance, in a 
plot in which occupancy right has accrued in, 
say, 1318, wo find Ks. 2^ being realized for 
.jute. The jute rate was introduced in 1320. 
Therefore the rate of Rs. 2*8 must be dis- 
allowed for that plot. When it is remembered 
that many landlords recognized njg distinction 
between real and nominal utbandi or even the 

t 
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acGtual ot ooou^ncy rights under section 180 
it win Im valued that the rent demand was 
often in practice greater than the figures given 
here indicate. On the other hand, collusion 
with the landlords’ staff may also make the 
effective demand much less by showing the 
land as fallow which was really cultivated. 
It is a common argument of those who defend 
the utbandi system that high rates are com- 
pensated by the extremely low rates of jamai 
lands. Jamai rates for the whole district of 
Nadia (exclusive of the part done by the llaj- 
shahi part.y) work out at Its. 2-8-5 per acre. 
This figure is not high compared with, tlie 
exceptional areas of, say, Tamlook and Ghatal 
thanas in Midnapore, but they are not low as 
compared with Contai of that district, where 
embankments have to be maintained oi Faiid- 
pur or the adjoining district of Jessore, and 
the soil in Nadia is distinctly poorer. The 
figures are given below for comparison : — 


Nadia, 


Settled and ciceupancy 


Hh. a. r. 


Sotilod raiyats 

Faridpur, 

R». A, r. 
.292 

Occupancy 

.. 

. 2 10 6 

Magura 

J* Hsore, 

2 6 2 

Narail 


2 6 7 

Jhcniduh . . 


2 5 4 

Bangaon . . 


2 4 6 

Sadar 


2 10 8 

(•oinpaied w^ith tliese ianiai rates 

, nominal 

utbandi rates in 

tlie different area 

w^ork out 

as follows — 

Nominal utbandi Nominal ut- 


with occupancy 

bandi non- 


rights. 

occupancy. 


Ks. A. P. 

Kh. a. p. 

Block No. 

1 . . 3 4 () 

3 12 2 

t* If 

II .. 3 13 4 

3 12 11 

»» »> 

111 .. 374 

4 4 10 

»» »» 

IV .. 3 7 « 

3 10 8 

Over the wliolo 

an^a . . 3 8 7 

3 16 4 


Bloek No. 1 


.. 4 

Whole area 


Midiiaporr 

Tamlook . . 

Ghatal 

Contai 


2 9 2 
2 10 9 
2 7 9 
2 7 3 
2 8 6 


5 8 4 
0 4 4 
2 10 0 


1 have leiiiarked that it is not possible to 
give the precise incidence in real uthandi, 
because we liuve no total lump rent to correlate 
with the total area, hut we kept a rent note 
for each village which show's the prevalenl 
rates and, by striking: an average over a very 
large mimher of villages, have arrived at a 
figure which, I believe, (uni he taken as 
ap]»roxiinat(*ly correct. Tliis is shown below’ 
for the whole district and also block by 
block: — 


Block No. 1. 


Aman 


IIh, 

3 

A. 

13 

9 

Ana 


6 

7 

1 

Bastu 

• 

14 

0 

\) 

UdboBtu 


10 

13 

6 

Bhiti 


6 

0 

2 

Garden 


14 

12 

9 

Coooanut and date palm 


29 

0 

0 

Chillis 


6 

5 

4 

gugarcane 


12 

1 

7 

Bamboo . 


17 

11 

7 

Thatching grass 


6 

0 

9 

Turmeric 


0 

3 

3 

Bitch 


10 

1 

4 

Jut© 


6 

11 

10 

Vegetablos 


7 

12 

0 

Tamarind . . • • • • 

Betel . . • • • • • • 

Shop . . • . 

♦ Nominal utbandi rates aro given. 


The multiplicity of rates points tlie w^ay to 
realization of abwabs and the Settlement 
Officer reported of the central block in 1 920 : 

With the honourable exception of the Maha- 
raja Bahadur of Nadia, all the bigger land- 
lords realized extensive abwabs, the tenant 
pays an average of 4 annas to 8 annas of his 
rent in abwabs. I have noticed that the pre- 
valence of these illegal exactions coincide 
with the prevalence of utoandi ” and the 
inevitable inference, J am afraid, is that land- 


Jfeal 'ttihfunli. 

« Over the 

Block No. II. Block No. III. Block No. IV. whole 

diHirict. 


Hh. 

A. 

r. 

Rh. 

A. 

p. 

Hh. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

3 

9 

2* 

3 

14 

0 

3 

;i 

3 

3 

10 

0 

3 

9 

2^ 

3 

12 

10 

3 

6 

10 ' 

4 

0 

8 

9 

3 

7* 

16 

12 

6 

16 

0 

6 

13 

12 

3 

4 

13 

3* 

9 

6 

8 

8 

12 

{) 

8 

4 

10 

4 

8 

0* 

4 

10 

8 

6 

1 

4 

6 

1 

0 




16 

6 

6 

16 

6 

6 

15 

13 

10 




23 

H 

1 

28 

9 

6 

27 

0 

6 




3 

16 

9 

6 

4 

6 

4 

13 

10 




3 

13 

10 

6 

7 

1 

7 

7 

6 




13 

2 

6 

15 

6 

6 

17 

3 

10 




4 

1 

10 

4 

15 

3 

6 

0 

8 








. 


6 

13 

7 




9 

fj 

10 

6 

3 

0 

8 

4 

11 




5 

6 

3 

6 

1 

6 

6 

0 

6 




6 

11 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

10 

8 




41 

4 

2 

26 

3 

8 

33 

11 

11 




21 

9 

0 

8 

6 

4 

14 

16 

2 




• • . 



. . . 



39 

11 

3 


real utbaiidi of’curs in block No. II. 


lords take advantage of the legally insecure 
status of their utbandi raiyats. In the south, 
w'here there is no utbandi* abwabs are not 
realized, or if at all, on a very trifling scale. 
Some of the exactions aie ingenuous, the 
realization for the right of weighing •goods, 
(koyal) is found in the north-west, but the 
most cynical realization I have encountered 
is kabula bhikasha/’ a contribution levied 
by one good lady to mecit the expenses of her 
charity. * 
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VI.— TIm abusesi to which in working the 
system, is liable. 

1 have described above the common systein 
adopted by the landlords in prepaiing their 
assessment and maintaining their accounts. 
The landlord’s staff are usually ill-paid and 
sometimes not paid at all, the lower grades 
especially subsist either upon recognized fees 
from the tenants, whoso lauds they measure, 
or unrecognized bribes paid to secure favour- 
able assessment. If a tenant is prci)arod to 
pay, he can get bis urea under crop reduced. 
The excess may be returned as fallow or 
tacked ou to the holdiiif? of the less fortunate 
tenant, who does not pay, for tlie ainin cannot 
tamper with the area of the mauza as a whole 
which is known. By this process the poorer 
or more honest tenant suffers with tlie land- 
lord. 

It is obvious that in those circumstances 
the tenant is in considerable uiicerlainty as 
to what his proper rent demand is, and has 
little chance of realizing? whether his loj^al 
rights have been ignored or it he does realize 
it, of asserting them with success in the 
courts. This confession is worse (confounded 
by the system of crediting payments by the 
tenant, ihrst, all abwabs, wlieth(‘r for thc^ 
landlord or his staff, are deducted from the 
sum tendered. Then the ulbaiidi rent is 
taken and, if anything is left oyer, that sum 
is credited against the raiyati rent. It is 
not, tlierefore, a matter of surprist^ that lai- 
yati holdings are frequently sold u]) for 
arrears. For an unscrupulous landlord this 
provided an easy way of (extending the area of 
utbandi. llesettlemont Officer reported on 
this in his annual ‘report of 1920: — 

“ 1 hough the exproiiriaiion ot raiyati land 
and its conversion to utbandi is proved by the 
figures to have been less than my anticipa- 
tions, it is in much gieater evidence than in 
A block ; the process goes oii juoreover in a 
way that cannot always be detected. Jamai 
lands found in excess on reineasiireiuent arc 
thrown into the utbandi stock, so that we find 
entered as utl)andi in the landlords’ papers 
unspecified fractions of plots. 1 had to stop 
objection officers from making small batta 
plots in the map in conformity witVi these 
entries, because, of course, the whole tiling 
is a fraud. One attestation officer had to 
reject the landlords’ papers, because their 
r acceptance involved the diminution of the 
raiyati holdings (jamas) to incredibly small 
dimensions, while a second officer reports tliat 
in two mauzas of thana Tehatta (Kurulgachi 
and Chilakhali) tenants intentionally allowed 
their holdings to be sold for arrears of rent 
and took resettlement in utbandi, because in 
the absence of jnmahandis tJie landlord has 
iimluded most of the jamai land in bis utbandi 
chittas leaving the jamai areas too small for 
the rents they hore.^’ 

As kn instance of J:he manner in which the 
standard of measurement is manipulated to 
secure^ enhancements the following from %the 
jreport* for the previous year may he quoted : — 

They try to insiriuate a smaller standard 
of measures. For this they prepare the way 
by distributing hatch ijbtas showing the shoitei* 
ineasure. They then may sue fof arrears of 


rent, mentioning on the plaint the measure 
tliey are seeking to introduce. They need not 
actually measure the fields with this new 
measure, hut they change the dimensions of 
the plots in the annual chittas. We hliiire ^ 
tra<‘ed this i>roces8, be(?-auso sometimes we 
cannot detect mistakes made in substituting 
tlie new dimensions for old, or plots where 
the amiii has forgotten to make the change. 
Tlien the laiynt finds his payments increasing. 

1 have noted in the cadastral section how the 
payincuits are made — the raiyats tender a lump 
sum whicli is allotted by the landlord’s men 
first against abwabs ilien against utbandi rent 
and la.st against raiyati rent. The raiyat 
seldom inidc^rstaiuls the complex calculations 
l)y v;bicli his lent is arrived at, and as often 
as not the landlords succ^eed in securing a 
|)(‘iiiianonl ly (Mihan(‘e(J lent-roll by these 
devious nietliods. [jet me quote a case in 
point. In a certain village the old rate for 
uiable land w as lie. 1-1. Direct enliancement 
raisiMl it io Be. 1-9. Tlien the landlord dis- 
covered a belter clasH of land which he 
assc^ssed at Be. 1-14. Then a super class 
was discoveied whicli was assessed at 
Bs. 2-2. Not satistied w ith this, the land- 
lord introduced as siiecial lales Bs. 2-8 
lor juio itiid Ifs. d lor pJaiitain f>r<>ves. The 
rosiilt is that to-day tln'ic are many tejiauts 
wlio.se ai roars of lent liave m-eninnlated ini to 
lls. titlt) to Its. ],t)0t). iSiinidtaneously with 
the diseovery of now classes of hind, there is 
a. temleney for the imdermitial rates whicli 
were formerly in vof>ue to disaiipear. t)ii the 
first year after fa11owia;>- it is usual to grow 
only rahi ero|is, and thi‘ assessment for that 
nse to he half the full assessment for arable 
land. This lias, in some c.states. been already 
aholished and all cultivation is being assessed 
at the tnll rates. Again a laiyat, (*ultivnting 
lH>rtion of a jdof is often now made to pay the 
liill assessment id' the plot. Tn fact, we see 
f hat in fin* hands of tln^ nnscrii])ulous among 
tJie landlords tip- priviloges of tlic utbandi 
rmyat are lieing taken aw^ay oik* by onr^ while 
The djsal)Tliti('s have r(*inained. 

Ih‘ aiiTiiial sellleinenl rcqioi'ts of the years 
192(1-22 give nuincrons instances cf similar 
illegalities in particular esiafes to wliich 1 
need not ri'ier. It is difficult to indicate the 
al)iiH(*s w hicli do arise w itliout creating a false 
inijiression of tlie system as a whole. It is 
not suggested that many of lliem are rampant 
in all estates. 'Iheie ai*e cases where the 
tenant have been enjoying their lands at"* 
customai-y villager rates which have not been 
changed for g(^M era lions and wdio are perfectly 
f^atisfiod with things as tliey are. The com- 
jdexity of the system in woiking moans that 
most landloids are unaware of what goes on 
and are pow eiless to st()|) it if tliey (lo. Wliere 
supervision of tlie landlord’s servants is lax 
and it generally is, or wdiere they are inade- 
(luatoly jiaid and they geiieially ai*e, the temp- 
tation to resort to one or other of the abuses 
mentioned is too strong to be resisicid. 

To summari>:e the evil effects of the present 
system are : — 

(1) It puts a premium on dishonesty by 
encouraging the raiyat and" the 
cut chery^ staff to cheat the laTidlord 
and the iK)orer or more s(!rupuL)U8 
tenant. 
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(2) It puts a discount on enterprise, by tax- 

ing the cultivation of more valuable 
crops and giving no security of tenure. 

(3) It often leaves the raiyat in a perpetual 

state of uncertain iy of his true liabi- 
lity; so that even if he knows what his 
rights are, lie would have difficjulty in 
I>roving them. 

(4) It has been stated above that before the 

settlement oj)erations many landlords 
did not recognize tlie distinction bet- 
ween real and nominal utbandi or the 
proper ap])lieation of section 180. It 
is doubtful how far they will do so in 
the future. The Indefinite legal 
character of utbaiidi and the difficulty 
of the ai>pli( ai ion of the 12 years’ 
continuous rule has, therefore, taken 
away the general proteclioTi of the 
Ilengal Tenancy Act from the moniinal 
utbandi tenant to wliom section 180 
was not intended to ai)ply, Avlrile the 
real utbandi tenant has faiiod to secure 
even the limited protection whicdi 
section 180 should give. 

VII. — Proposals for legislation. 

The need for legislative aetinn el' some kind 
is, therefore, iindi.s|Mil(Ml. All offi(‘ers whom 
I have <*onsnlted are nnarnnujiisly in favour 
of the j)rin(*jple ol' conveision and opposed to 
the wholesale aholition of vilKnulK As 
regards the latter, there air nndonbiedly areas 
such as part of block 1 1 1 wlune it ivS e(‘ono- 
mically justified, where the plastic character 
of the holding adjust itself to the netuls of 
cultivation, wIumc the laiyat is relieved of 
the burden of paying rent for land from which 
he gets no return and th(^ landlord is com- 
pensated by the higher rate common in such 
tenures. ^1\) abolish it here would lx* to jeo- 
pardize the inleiest of both piwties. (hi the 
other hand partial aholilion liy legislative 
action in scdecied aieas alsn appears to be out 
of the question. 

C<HlV6r$IW> — At the same lime the 

experience of the sub-(*ommitt('e suggests that 
the more one siudi4‘s the problem the more 
difficult does it appear to devise any definition 
or define any jiiivileges ol the sysiem, which 
will not inevitalily j)erpi*tuate the almses 
which it is sought to cure. The result is that 
« is a eonversion tliat we must, look for a 
^%eniedy and if that fails, I fear, there is little 
chance of devising any oth(*r provisions which 
will at once touch the wfirst of the existing 
evils, without heirig inaeeeptalde to the 
Council or giving a dangerous .slux'k to exist- 
ing economic conditions. 

I have emphasized the importance of the 
success of conversion, be(‘ause under the draft 
Bill, as it stands, I do not believe eonversion 
will be a success. 

It is difficult to dwell on the helplessness of 
the raiyats without being accused of having 
a prejudice against the zamindar. But the 
" helplessness of the formei- is a vital factor to 
be considered in the vvoiking of the conversion 
Bill. The Nadia raiyat has, neither the 
cohesion of caste or tribe common in Western 
BeniraL nor the individual independence of 


the Eastern Bengal tenantry. Indigo culti- 
vation and the vtbmidi system has accustomed 
him to submission to the landloiirs control: 
it has also perfected the organization by which 
that control is exercised. There were numer- 
ous cases during the operations in whicli the 
tenants combined against the landlord in the 
assertion of their rights. In some eases their 
action was justified, in others it was not. 
But in the long run there was never any ques- 
tion of what the result would be. The tenants 
went down practi(*ally every time. 

It is at the tenants, ujion whom th<* system 
is being operated harshly, that the (‘onversion 
Bill must be aimed, but it is precisely in tliose 
(‘ases Hint we think it doulitful whether the 
tenant will ap]>ly for conversion or having 
on<*e apjdied will be able to i insist pressure jmt 
on him to withdraw. 

(1) Power Of Revenue Officer to convert on 
his own motion. — When the device of conver- 
sion was fiist suggested during the o])erations 
it was the ojiinioii of all officers of the seltle- 
meiit that in those cases vvlieie conversion 
was most desirable, temints coulil not be 
lelied on to a]>|)ly and that tlierefoie the 
Revenue Officer slioiild be given ]>owcr to 
(‘onvert mi his own motion, 'fliis also was 
Mr. Briiigle’s view. I have since had the 
<q)poriuiiity of seeing the rc'poit sent by Rai 
Sahib Maiiendra Nath (lUjita, Subdi visional 
Officer, Sadar, Krishnagar, to tlie (Joni- 
missiouor, and also a note by Babu Kalipada 
Moitra, late lleudcpiarteis’ A.S.O. and Attesta- 
tion (Jharge Oili(‘er, they too endorse this vi(*w. 
ITie latter instances the use made of section 
40 to illusirati^ the way in which laiyats are 
reliudant to make use of sirtiilai’ jirovision pf 
the law even where their interests would 
apjiear to point straight in tlnit dir(‘(‘tioTi. 
He <‘ites the ease of Dacca district where, 
until the settlement operations in 1010, there 
was not a single apidieation foi’ commutation 
of rent although the tc'iiauls could expe(‘t a 
reduction of at least •»() per cent, in the cash 
eipiivaleni of their dues; even during the 
settlement operations where barga<la]*s weie 
encouraged to apjdy, the number only rose to 
about GOO. Tn Miilnapore, wlicre the number 
of such rents is large, I Ixlieve the n‘siilt was 
the same. 

On these grounds some ])(;wer of initiative 
must be left to tin* Rt‘vcnue Otficc'r, I admit 
there is a strong body of opinion apiinst the 
proposal. There seems to be an impression 
that if Revenue OHieers wi*re given rein they 
would jilunge into a i>oliey of wholesale alxdi- 
iion of vihamli regardless of economic (xmdi- 
tion. I think there is no ground for this fear. 
Our experien(*e of voluntary conversion in 
settling fair rents warns us to walk warily but 
I re(‘ognize that fear of ill-judged conversion 
does exist and foi* that jeason welcome any 
safeguards wliicli may help to allay it. Rai 
Sahib Maiiendra Nath Oupki suggests -the 
analogy of setdioii 112, Bengal Teiianc'y Act, 
and this seems to meet tlie case. If applica- 
tions for conversion are fretdy made, there ^vill 
be Tu.) need to make use oi tlu*se leserve powers 
in the Revenue Oflieer. On tlie other hand, 
if experience shows tliai the object of the IBl/ 
is unlikely to be obtained o*\'ing to the timidity 
of tenants, it* will be itpen to Government to 



review tke position and by notification to in- 
vest selected Revenue Officers with the neces- 
sary powers. 

(2) Joint applications.— With the similar 
object of encouraging tenants to convert and 
gnai'diug against undue pressure being put 
upon thein to witlidniw thei** applications. I 
would allow joint appli<*ations to be made by 
tenants who may wish to combine for that 
purpose. 

(;l) Size of holding. — According to the draft 
Mill, all the lands held by a tenant under the 
same landlord will constitute* on conversion 
one holding. While recognizing the iiecessity 
of guarding against the tenants selecting only 
his best lands for conversion, I am afraid the 
provision may operate rather harshly. In 
nornuil aicas a raiyat has usually more than 
one raiyuti hcdding. If he is unable to meet 
his total rent <leinan(l, his liability is limited, 
us the sale of one holding will usually satisfy 
the arrears of rent. Under the proposed Bill 
all the ulhondi tenant’s eggs, so to speak, will 
be in the same basket ami if he falls short in 
payment all his old uthandi lands will be put 
up for sale. I would therefore, add to section 
180A (7) “ If in the circumstances of the case 
Ihe creation of a single holding appears to be 
prejudicial to the interests of either party the 
oflicer shall have power to determine the limits 
and number of the holdings to be constituted 
by the lamls whi(di are the subject of the 
application.^’ 

(4) Nominal utbandi. — It is not clear whether 
the Bill is to apply. to nominal as well as 
to jeal ttfhavdi. I think it is essential that 
it should. In ih<^ first place it is not certain 
that the <*ourts will follow the departmental 
view in making the distinction with the result 
that a raiyat believing he has the protection 
of the ludter status will refrain from applying 
only to find too late when involved in a civil 
suit that his tenancy is held to be real vihandr. 
Secondly, previous to the settlement the land- 
lords never iecngnized the distinction and it 
is by Hi) means (crtain that they will all do 
so now. It may be objected that thisi is not of 
much practical importance, because if the 
tenancy is nominal ufbnrtd/i it f'ollow\s that the 
system of measurement will have ceased to 
exist. But the persistence of the biru and the 
introduction of fresh or enhanced rates is still 
possible in nominal vthmuli tenamdes and it 
is this variation of demand which it is 
designed to prevent. I would, therefore, 
make it clear that the couversion Bill applies 
also to tenancies recorded as nominal nthandi. 

(5) Salami. — It is probably not mucli use 
further eniphasizing the objection to the pay- 
ment of salami, as it has been accepted in 
principle by the sub-committee. In theory it 
may be justified by the legal fiction that the 
lands revert to the khuB j) 08 session of the 
zamindar when they lie fallow and by the 
abatement of re'nt ^ for fallow land when it 
exis^ts. But in the case of the real viharuU 
tenant who pays rent for fallow land ai|d y<^t 
stilUhas to prove 12 years’ continuous posses- 
sion before he can g'et occupancy right, -the 
question is doubtful and still more so where 
the practice of re-entry on the same plots 
generation after ge^emtion has Jieen a recog- 
nized usage, breach of which is contrary to 


local sentiment. I have remarked in mv note 
on re-entry that the landlord has now/ in the 
keener competition for land and more settled 
cultivation, advantages which the framers of 
the Act did not contemplate. Had similar " 
condition been in their minds it is doubtful! if 
they would have made the accrual of occupancy 
rights so difficult. The landlords have 
enjoyed these advantages for years; and I 
recognized that to deny the right to salami 
in toto w'ould be an injustice to vested 
interests whatever their origin. The depart* 
niental view^ is that the provision for salami 
is very likely to w^reck the possibilities of suo* 
cess of conversion even taking into considera- 
tion the view' that with all the standards of 
comparison, vvhlieh ihe Revenue Officer can 
use in fixing a lump rent, the tenant is sure 
of a profit even with salami to pay. 

Our experienc^e of amicable conversion 
during and after attestation show^ed that even 
aftei* an apparently fair average lent had been 
fixed the land sometimes come back to the 
laudloi'd, because the rent fixed was too high. 
So that while 1 w^f»uld concede to the landlord 
the payment of some salami, I think it danger- 
ous to provide for more than twnee the annual 
rent. The retention of 8 (A) wdiich provides 
that the -average money rent payable by 
occupancy raiyats in the vicinity shall be 
factor in determining the rent, 1 regard the 
essential. The method of assessment by a 
landlord’s staff, which happens to be corrupt, 
has been described and the resulting “ paper ” 
rent demand for the ntbaridi holding may be 
very unreliable guide. 

Other minor points for consideration are: — 

{(i) The effect of section 180A (2) (b) will 
often be that the question of possession 
will l>e laised as an issue. 1 presume 
no siiecial provision is necessary to 
enable the Revenue Officer to decide 
it. 

(b) In recording rents in ntbandi tenancies 
where occupancy rights have been 
acquired, section 29 was applied and 
illegal enhancements were cut down, 
in the proposals to define ntbandi set 
forth in paragraph of the Govern- 
ment resolution there is also a definite 
statement that JJhapter V will apply 
to such tenancies. The settlement 
view^ all along has been that section 
29 would apply, but until the pro* 
posals in paragraph 8 become law, ; 
some element of doubt will remain. 
In applying section 180A (8), there- 
fore, will the Revenue Officer be justi- 
fied in ignoring such illegal rents? 

Summarizing^ my proposed amendments of 
the draft Bill I would — 

(1) add to section 180 A (1) after the words 
“has held land under the custom of 
vtlmndi “ the words “ or any system of 
land tenure locally known as utbandt ^ ; 

(2) add to section 180A (1) after the words 
“ determined for the lands ” the 
words — 

f 

“ Explanation. — A joint application may 
be made by a body ol raiyata under 
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the ftame landlord, provided that the 
applichtion shall not include lands of 
more than oiie village;^' 

(3) insert l>etween (7) and (8) of section 

18()A “ if, in the circuuistaiices of the 
case, the creation of single fholding 
appears to be prejudicial to the 
interests of eitlier party, the offi(*er 
shall have power to determine the 
limits and number of the holdings to 
be constituted by the lands which are 
the subject of the applu^alion “ and 
renumber sub-section (8) and those 
following it; 

(4) in column (9) of section 180A substi- 
titute “ twice “ for “ three times “ and 
in the “ proviso “ substitute “ 10 per 
cent/’ for “ 20 per cent.*’; and 

(5) add the following us section 180C : — 

“ The Local Government may, on being 
satisfied that such action is necessary 
in the interests of public order or 
local w^elfare, direct that a llevenue 
Officer, specially empowered on ibis 
behalf, shall determine uniform annual 
rents for all or particular classes of 
ttfhandi ruiyats in any specified area, 
estate or tenure.” 

The rules laid down in section 180A shall 
apply to the jnoceedinfes taken by such officer, 
ex(^ept that no application from the landlord 
or the raiyat shall be necessary and the pro- 
vision of section 180B shall also apply. 

liastly, I would put in a jdace for speed in 
dealing with tln^ prol)lein, Every day the 
uth(tn(li record is going out of date and the 
difficulties of the convcivsion officer will be 
accumulati ng. 

{h) With regard to the legislation, the 
alternatives offered are : — 

(1) To define vthandi and its legal inci- 
dents in gnaitcr particulars in the Act 
and thus (M)nserve certain definite pri- 
vileges attaching to the tenancy. 

(2) To eliminate any si)ecial privileges. 

(3) To leave the Act practically alone. 

Since vthavdi < annot be abolished and may 
not be entirely converted definition is desirable. 
I accept the proposals in paragraph 3 of the 
Government resolution — wifh a minor excep- 
tion — as fair definition of the tonancy as the 
law now standvS. Hut inasmuch as the suciress 
of the conversion Bill is problematical I see 
no reason why the law, as it stands, sliould be 
merely defined and not modified. The 
settlenient view tliroughout has been that the 
law is unequitable. Conversion will offer a 
means of evading the inequity of the law, but 
it is simply shirking the problem to leave the 
inequities and to comfort the raiyat with the 
advice that if he does not like them, he <*an 
go to court and apply for conversion. 

(a) I have mentioned in my note on the 
fight of re-entry that I do not believe the 
framers of the Act intended that in spite of 
the association of a tenant aiwl his successors 
with a particular plot for generations, the 
mure accident of fallowing should deprive him 


fi*oiu occupancy rights, that in many cases the 
entry ‘‘lands, if fallow, revert to the land- 
loi'ds khas ” rested on nothing but a legal 
fiction, and that it is by no means beyond 
doubt that the Judges now would support 
this legal fiction. I have also shown that the 
aluiicmeni of rent for fallow land is not stich 
a great concession — since rates are high — that 
it would be ine([uilul>le to let the tenant 
acquire occui»ancy rights in it. 

I have also mentioned that the claim of the 
landlord to treat all land left fallow as khas 
khamar is not unchallenged on historical 
grounds. There are, therefore, strong reasons 
for so amending the present law that 12 years’ 
continuous posses.sion will be taken to include 
the necessary periods of fallowing. I may be 
wrong, but I believe this was Mr. Sachse’s 
view^ On many grounds theoretically it is 
an essential leform, it would undo an injustice * 
which has lain heavy on the tenants for many 
years; but where the right of re-entry is not 
iiow generally claimed by tenants, it w^ould 
mean putting Gic clock back, and I am not 
sure that this is possible without doing some 
injustice to vested interests however inequit- 
ably they may have been acquired originally. 
There is also this practical objection that as 
soon as it became law', the very tenants wdiom 
W"e W'ant to protect W’ould be hastily shifted 
by the more alert landlords in ordi*r to bar the 
a(’cnial of oceupancy rights. Thirdly, there 
is the (jueslion of praclieal politicos, the (jiies- 
tion whether such a provision is likely to be 
supported by a majority in the Council, a ques- 
tion outside the scope of this rejmrt. 

{h) The definition contains no reference to 
annual measurement whi(di Government has 
held if) be an essential incident and one that 
the landlords could not escape without giving 
some (jivid pro (jito to the tenants the omission 
wnll have the effect perhaps of turning some 
tenancies recorded hy tlie Settlement depart- 
ment as “nominal vthandi'' into “real 
vthandi," Probably not very many, because 
the rent can haidly vary without the retention 
of some such system of survey and aiM*ounts 
whieh w^e took as the test of real vthandi, 
(llevenue Secretary’s letter to the Honorary 
SiMuetary, British Indian Association, 
No. 8823, dated the 22 ih 1 Jaiuiury 1919.) 

But the insertion of anything in the defini- 
tion, wdiich will make some form - of annual 
measurement an essential of vthandi, has 
grave objections. It would encourage land- 
lords to take acM'ounts and would tend io keep 
the system ariific‘ially alive where it might 
otherwise die out. 

(r) The provision which makes (3m|)ter VI 
inapplicable io von-vthandi tenants involves 
the retention of birii or varying rates, tlie worst 
feature of the system, and b aves the' landlord 
with unlimited powors of enhaneement. 
There is, I am afraid, no praclieal cure for 
this. It is useless placing imitations cm en- 
hancement without limiting the powor of evic- 
tion, and the latter means the total alxdition 
of the vthandi character of the holding, an. 
alternative wdiich has hlrcady been rulc^d out 
of court. On the whole, therefore, I w^ould 
recommend that the tenant should concede the 
12 years’ ooptinuous culiivation rule, the sys- 
tem of measurement* and the inapplicability 
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of Chapter VI. When it is remembered that 
most of the local officers in favour of 

the total abolition of will be seen 

the tenant will be withdrawing much 
'^lit he might claim. And if we allow what 
believe U> be great inequities in the present 
law to remain, because there are practical 
difficulties in curing them, it is only fair that 
the landlords should make some really substan- 
tial concessions in return. 

(1) First in showing some generosity in the 
matter of coycrsion and in trusting the llevenue 
Officer with the initiative to exercise his 
powers wisely if the timidity of tenants pre- 
vents them applying. 

(2) Secondly, in removing from the cate- 
gory of nthandi those classes of land which, 
since they are not subject to cultivation in the 
ordinary sense, (?oul(l never have been regarded 
by the framers of the Tenancy Act as the 
legitimate subject to vihandi and in which its 
persistence is absolutely unjustified, c./;., 
homestead udl)astu, bamboo or orchard lands. 

(^1) Thirdly, by submitting to a definite 
legal restriction on the manipulation of the 
standard of measurement. There is really no 
justification for ptuinitting enhancement by 
introducing a smaller standard rate of 
measurement. It can only be the fruit of a 
guilty conscience, which relies on the superior 
intelligence of one of the contracting parties 
to gain an advantage which the other has not 
the wit to detect or at all events to visualize 
in relation to his rights. 

To summarize, 1 favour the proposed draft 
in paragraph d of the Government resolution 
and would simply add : — 

(a) “ No char, homestead, udbasiu, bamboo 
or orchard laiuls should be deemed to 
be tifhatidi within the meaning of 
section 180 of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, provided that this shall not 
operate so as to bar any application 
for settlement of fair rent under sec- 
tion 180A.” 

(h) The enhancement of rent by the 
introduction of standards of measure- 
ment other than that prevailing in the 
village and in the estate or tenure 
under wdiicli the lands are directly 
held shall be deemed to be illegal.” 

I must apolozise for adding so much to the 
mass of material already wiitten on the sub- 
ject, T ran only plead that the latter circums- 
tances has made brevity and judicious selec- 
tion diffi(‘ult. It is a matter of great regret 
tlial this report could not have been written 
before the dej)arlure of Mr. Pringle, Balm N. 

0. Sen, and the many attestation officers who 
devoted d years’ labour and enthusiasm to the 
problem. My own practical experience of 
nthandi has been limited to a stage of the 
operations and a part of the country where it 
was least appa relit. ^ But I have endeavoured 
to place as prominently as possible in the 
report the material collected and the l^^iews 
.exjirehsed by Mr. Pringle. Balm Hira Lai 
Sen, my Headquarterk Assistant Settlement 
Offic^er, who has *had an extensive practical 
acquaintance with the subject, has given me 
invaluable assistancet in preparing the report 
and formulating our rerfommeudatioii. 


VIII.~Ty|i6$ of nominal utbandi. (Extrwta 
from the general instruotions to attestation 
officers.) 

All land which is called nthandi and islhot 
nthandi, will be called uammatra nthandi 
(except in the case of korfadars). The main 
types of nominal nthandi will be: — 

1. Land for which a fixed rental has to be 
paid whether it is cultivated or not, in which 
there is no right or part surrender or in res- 
pect of which the landlord has definitely 
ceased to usiHutain the laud under cultivation. 
In fact this is a type which, except in name 
and perhaps in the artificial term set to the 
lease, is not distinguishable from ordinary 
raiyati lioldings. Raiyaii nammutia nthandi 
will appear in clause Id and clause 16 ” nam- 
matra nthandi 180 dhaia firojojja nahe.” 

2. Tenancies vvliich are rather looser units 
than No. 1, but in respect of whicdi the 
lords have definitely ceased to ascertain 
deciding the amount of land under cultiva- 
tion. The liesi praciical c*jvitej-ion for decid- 
ing the issue whether or not the landlord has 
definitely ceased to as(H*rtain the amount of 
land under cultivation is to examine whether 
or not the landloid maintains the mechanism 
necessary foj* dist? ibiit ing the anmial demand 
over the different plots and for giving abate- 
ment of rent for Helds for which a raiyat may 
claim such. It is perfectly obvious that a 
landlord, who has not under his control papers 
or an active staff by whiidi or by whom the 
indentity and size of the plots are readily 
ascertainable, must be held definitely to have 
<teased to ascertain tlie quantity of land under 
cultivation. I suggest that a qna non — 
an essential i>art of the mechanism of nthandi 
— must be the niaintenanee up to date (so that 
the fields aie recognizable) of chittas ulti- 
mately based on a Hcld-io-field suiwey. The 
Ke(*ond tyj)e of , nominal nthandi will, there- 
fore, be a tenancy in lespect of which, though 
in theory capable of part surrender, the land- 
lord by not maintaining in working order the 
machinery for ascertaining the land annually 
under cultivation must be inferred to have 
definitely ceased so to ascertain it. This type 
will bo re(*orded as 1 above except that if rates 
for diff’eieut classes of land are better under- 
stood 'by the raiyat s tfian the lump rental 
these rates will l)e added in column 8 and a 
note (if the custom of jmri surrender in column 
16. The rules ap])lieabl(» to ordinary raiyats 
will be applied to such tenancies in determin- 
ing status. A subsidiary type in class II 
would be something of the converse, though 
I doubt if it anywdiere (*xists in this district. 
Thai is a ttmancy in wdiich inspection takes 
place, but not foi’ the purjiose of ascertaining 
the amount of (Miltivation but of assessing at 
different rates different crops. These tenancies 
are not capable of jiart surrender or abatenieift 
or rent for fallow land. They are ordinarily 
jama holdings in wdiich birawari system of 
rent assessment was survived. Such tenancies 
wdll be recorded like class I, but rates for 
crops will go in to column 8 and in column 16 
“ son son 6 kalanier nirikher anusbare khajana 
dharjya hai.” 

3. Land whudi being a definitely fixed, 
holding is not nthandi though the rent for the 
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whole varies with the amount cultivated 
annually* .Oreat -care must be taken to 
determine that the* lands are actually a hold- 
injf ot definitely fixed limits. The unit for 
dftorMihing the chai’acteristio of fluidity or 
staibility of uthandi “ holding is the land- 
lord within the mauza. 

The type of nthandi holding prevailing 
under a particular landlord within the mauza 
must combine all the following characteristics 
before the attestation officer shall find that the 
holdings are definitely fixed: — 

(1) The lands of the holding must really 
cohere, i.e., part surrender, part abandonment 
of an uthandi holding is unknown in the 
mauza and not claimed by the laiyats. 

(2) The lands of the holding descend eri bloc 
by succession. 

(3) Changing of limits of holdings by addi- 
tion is extremely rare. 

^4) Changing of limits of holdings by part 
'IfiftiiUgffer is extremely rare. 

(5) All exercise of acts of j)ossession by 
the landlord during fallowing period is un- 
known, collection of ghaskar, sowing of 


rabi c'rops and superiinposition of new raiyat 
over old raiyat head. 

(6) There is no exaction of salami on re- 
entry to land. 

Only when all the above conditions concur, 
can uthandi tenancies be said to have crossed 
the line and Wome really definitjely fixed 
holdings. From a brief examination of the 
parties before attestation begins, the attesta- 
tion officer will discover wdiethcr they are 
likely to be definitely fixed holdings or not. 
He wu’ll find most of them straight away dis- 
qualified owing to the incident of part sur- 
render which most raiyats admit. 

The different (‘olumns will be filled up as in 
the case of real uthandi khatian ordinarily so 
held (given below) except that in column 13 
iiammatra uthandi will ai)pear, in column '15 
raiyati dakhaliya swatwa suuya with date, or 
stitiban, and in column 16 nammutra uthandi 
180 dhara projojja nahe, followed by the ordi- 
nary uthandi seal son son patii bade, etc. 
Where the raiyat is stitibaii, section 29 will, 
of course, be applied in determining the 
legality of rates. 


iX. — A statement of cultivable area showing the amounts found under crop and fallow. 


Nfiune of thana. 

Net cropped 
area. 

Fallow. 

Percentage 
of fallpw 
area of 
the total 
cultivable 
landji. 

Current 

fallow. 

Cultivable 
area other 
than current 
fallow. 

Total. 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

• 

Acres . 


Krishnagar 

.. 

.. 

68,380 IS 

9,982*70 

9,000*77 

19,079*47 

26 

Ranaghat . . 



75,057*49 

5,41 1' 22 

13,112*58 

18,520-80 

20 

Sanitpur 



26,040*42 

4,01 5 '97 

9,425*03 

13,441-00 

34 

Kaliganj 



• 41,597*74 

12,940-99 

10,484*09 

23,431 08 

36 

Ohakdaha . . 



50,411*77 

4,483 '59 

9,883-57 

14,307-16 

20 

Nakashipara 



49,005*25 

1.5,237 '27 

16,540 02 

:10,777'29 

39 

Nabadwip . . 



14,875*57 

2,;mo2 

3,002*75 

5,939-77 

27 

Haringhata 



27,909*81 

2,.390'12 

.5,:m*90 

7,726*38 

22 

Tehatta 



78,085*59 1 

1.3,801-29 

14,002*75 

28,404 04 

27 

Meherpur . . 



57,475' 02 

8,(».30'(K’» 

11,842*51 

20,472-57 

1 26 

Chuadanga 



48.707*07 

.5,247 00 

11,014 -75 

1 1,621-76 

26 

Damurhuda 



54,251 '58 

4,497-07 

9,331 '25 

13,828 -.32 

20 

Jibatmagar 



.30,303 '41 

.3,.300-]9 

,5,980 -.58 

9,286-77 

20 

Hanskhali . . 



53,483- 12 

2,808-48 

7,010*98 

10,419-46 

17 

Chapra 

• 


57,318-08 

9,422-85 

8,.589'.30 

18,012-16 

24 

Kriahnaganj 



23,080 -88 

2,442*39 

4,264' 51 

6,690-90 

21 

Alamdaiiga 



00.553 '44 

3,005-76 

9,170*03 

418-78 

16 

Gangni 



02,581 03 

:i,009 14 

4,791-92 

15,401-00 

20 

Mirpur 



5:),798 13 

2,416-22 

7,181-30 

9,590-68 

16 

Paulatpur . . 



30,147-39 

2,.305'09 

6,632-89 

7,8.37-98 

17 

Karimpur . . 



05,000-03 

5,711*13 

12,006-70 

18,310-83 

22 

Bheramnra 



448-07 

24-11 

66-06 

79-17 

16 

Khoksa 



10,125-09 

198-00 

989-00 

1,188-20 

7 

Kushtia 



49,921-41 

1,494*81 

6,257-76 

0,752-66 

12 

Kumarkhali 



30,140-94 

826*70 

3,475-80 

4,301-60 

11 


22 
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APPENDIX Vlll. 


Leiter from Director of Lwnd Records forward^ 
itvg Uthandi report. 

No. XTilV— 14-2864, dated Calc utta, the 6th 
April 1923. 

From— A. K. Jamkson, Esq., i.c .s., Director 
of Land Records, Ben^^al, 

To — The Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, Revenue Department. 

In reply to your letter No. 1093 L.R., 
dated the’ 3rd February 1923, I have the 
honour to submit herewith a copy of the 
Settlement Officer of Nadia’s report on the 
subject of utbandi. It appears to me to be 
« a very clear, comprehensive and well-balanced 
statement of the facts and a judicious appre- 
ciation of the issues involved. Havinpr no 
practic^al experience of the utbandi problem 
as it is found in Nadia, I am not in a position 
to add to or to criticise the facts as they 
appear in the repoH, and I propose to con- 
fine myself in my remarks to a consideration 
of the deductions which appear to follow from 
those facts. The literature on the subject of 
utbandi is very considerable, but much of 
what was written before the recent settlement 
operations were undertaken is of little value 
aa being* baaed on ideas generalized from in- 
ade<juate data. Now for the first time we 
are in a position to stavte with accuracy and 
in considerable detail what the actual facts 
of the situation are and how the utbandi 
system works in practice at the present 
moment. The proWem before us is entirely 
practical, to find a way out of the difficulties 
involved in the continuance of the system, 
and in order to do so it is necessary to keep 
firmly in mind what the system is at present 
and to ignore what it may have been in 
practice originally or what various persons 
may consider it to be theoretically. The 
report pt*ovide8 material for so doing and I 
shall not travel beyond what is to be found 
in it. 

2. In the first place the area affected by 
the system of utbandi has been found to be 
much^ smaller than was expecited. Hitherto 
on the basis of enquiries made many years 
ago it has been stipposed that about tw^ 
thirds of the raiyati area was held on this 
kystem. It apepars, however, from the 
figures given on page 20 of the report, that 
out of a total raiyati area of 978,082 acres 
only 326,087 or 33-3 per cent, is locally 
known as utbandi, while if the criteria be 
adopted, which were taken by the settlement 
authorities for distinguishing what is really 
utbandi from what is merely called such but 
has none of its true characteristics, the area 
falls to 252,173 acres or 2*5 per cent. The 
real utbandi ocjcurs on a large schle in only 
12 out* of the 24 tHarvas in the district. This, 
the Settlement Officer states, is not t<^ be 
taken as implying that the area affected ^ is 
decrea«5ng, but merely that the earlier 
estimates w^ere wrong. 'Granting this, how- 
ever, it is a fact whi^^ deserves to be borne 
in mind that in the district where admitted- 
ly the problem is most acute, it ^ects only 
one-fourth of the area held by raiyats. I 


19t 

do not mean to infer from this that ihe 

S roblem is not one that calls golution* 
►n the contrary it shows that it is of mora 
manageable siae than was anticipated and 
that the argument which has sometimes been 
used against Government interfering in the 
matter, namely, that it would cause wide*^ 
spread disturbance of the relations between 
landlord and tenant, loses much of its force 
when the extent of the aim effected is* thus 
shown to be comparatively small. 

f3. Before proceeding further, however, 
drawn in the Government resolution for- 
it is necessary to insist on the distinction 
warded with your letter under reply betw*een 
uthandi as a series of legal incidents of a 
tenancy and utbandi as a method of assess- 
ing rent, and to consider separately und^r 
each head the bearings of the facts revealed 
in the report. 

4. Originally an utbandi tenancy was one 
that fluctuated in its entirety fnmi year to 
year and could not be said to have any con- 
tinuing existence from one year toi the next. 
As things have come to be now it appears 
to be a correct way of expressing one of the 
legal incidents to say that a tenant of an 
utbandi tenancy has the right to surrender 
any part of his tenan(*y at the end of the 
year and thereupon he is relieved of the 
liability to pay rent for the portion so sur- 
rendered. Another important legal incident 
is that he cannot acquire occupancy rights 
in any part of his tenancy until he has been 
in 12 years’ continuous possession thereof. 
Continuous possession, whatever may have 
been the intention of the framers of the 
Act, has now^ (*oine to mean beyond question 
continuous cultivation, or at least continuous 
payment of rent even though the land may 
be left fallow. A third legal incident of the 
tenancy was originally the obligation on the 
part of the landlord to measure the land 
every year. This, as explained hy the 
Settlement Officer, has become reduced to the 
mere formality^ of comparing the plots held 
by a tenant with chi thus based on measure- 
ment papers made many years ago and not 
brought up to date by fresh measurement. 
It has been prai'tic*ally replaced by the first 
incident noted above, the right of the tenant 
to piecemeal surrender, r.c., the initiative 
has passed from the landlord to the tenant, 
and in the settlement proceedings the 
criterion of periodical ineasiurements for 
determining whether a tenancy was utbandi 
or not was practically abandoned. 

5. If now we examine the report to see 
how far these legal incidents are observed, 
it will be apparent that they have almost 
disappeared in practice though they may 
still be admitted in theory. The con- 
sequence of suiTender of a part of a holding 
would, in theory, be that the tenant would 
lose all lien on it and it would be liable to 
be settled with someone else. But it is 
definitely stated in the report, that even in 
Block III, which is the home of real utbandi, 
tenants usually return without opposition 
to the lands they had left fallow ”, i.e., 
those which they had theoretically sur- 
rendered. They tried, indeed, to fP^nd a 
claim on this tq an absolute right of re- 
entry in such surrendered plots, and although 
they could not establish this as a legal 



h is tkat tke practice id very 

different W the theory. As the Settlement 
Officer says again on page 1 of his report: 

** In many instances they have h^n 
acouBtomed for generations to return with- 
out interference to the same plots after the 

interval of fallowing throughout the 

district many landlords did not in practice 
exercise their right of interference with this 
customary re-entry.’^ Even in Block IV 
where, the Settlement Officer says, the 
relations between landlords and tenants are 
worst, it is apparent that the right of re- 
entry is freely exercised in prai^tice. 

Again, the consequence of non-accrual of 
ocicupancy rights is theoretically that the 
tenant is liable to be ejected at the end of 
the yeai‘. The Settlement Officer does not 
state definitely to what extent landlords 
exercise their rights in this respect, but the 
whole tenor of his report goes to show that 
tenants as a rule are allowed to remain in 
possession of such land as they wish to retain. 
No difference is iiiade between lands in which 
occupancy rights have accrued and those in 
whi(!h they have not and this does not so 
much mean that oiHupancy raiyats are 
deprived of their occupancy rights as that 
even those who have not ac(iuired them are 
in practice not ousted to any great extent. 
The case appears to be similar to that of 
the bhag-chasis in Midiiapore who in theory 
— according to the landlords at least — have 
no rights in the land at all but in practice 
remain on from generation to generation. 

6. ITtbandi us a system of assessing rent 
is on a differenl footing, for here theory and 
pra<*tice coincide. The important feature of 
this is that different rates are assessed on 
land according to the crop grown and the 
area under each c‘rop. It is not a method 
peculiar to the custom of utbandi, but may 
be and is in some cases, both in this and 
other districts, ai)plied to ordwiary oc cupancy 
raiyats. In Nadia, howevei*, it flourishes 
more actively than elsewhere, rates are 
subject to more frequent alteration and new 
rates are <‘onstantly being devised. 

7. Section VI of the report deals wdth the 
abuses to wdiich the system is liable and they 
are sufficiently glaring. But I think it is 
apparent that they •are associated far more 
with the method of assessing rent than wdth 
the legal incidents of the tenancy. As I 
have said, utbandi raiyats do not appear in 
practice to suffer iincluly from the theore- 
tical legal disabilities of their form of 
tenancy, but they do suffer very greatly from 
manipulation of rates. It is a matter of 
historical fact that assessment by rates for 
different crops was wddely prevelent in 
Bengal in the old days. The reason why it 
ehould continue to flourish unabated” in all 
its worst forms in the utbuiuli area of Nadia, 
while it has almost disappeared from the 
rest of Bengal would l)e an interesting subject 
for discussion, but it is perhaps hardly 
relevant to the practical problem under con- 
sideration. The point I wish to make is 
that, however much you may improve the 
legal status of utbandi raiyats you confer 
practically no benefit on theju if you allow 
the landlord assess w^bat rates he pleases on 
different crops. This is the crux of the 


whole situation and the bearing of it on the 
proposals set forth in the Government 
resolution is plain. 

8. Elimination of all reference to utbandi 
in the Tenancy Act wdll not go any way 
towards solving the problem. For although 
by ^ doing the utbandi raiyat would auto- 
matically come under one or other of the 
ordinary cattigories of raiyats, he would still 
be liable to pay rent ac(*oi ding to th^ rates 
fixed by the landlord. These, as showm in 
the report, are already very high and there 
is nothing to prevent them being increased 
to any extent if, as I understand, it is settled 
law that section 29 of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, wdiich limits enhancements to 2 annas 
in the rupee, applies to lump rentals apd not 
to rates. The question of making it appli- 
cable to rates is one that deserves consiclera- t 
tion, but would be more appropriately taken 
up in connection with the general revision 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act than here. Still 
less could any elaboration of the definition or 
the legal incidents of utbandi touch the real 
point of hardship. On the other hand, if 
conversion from assessment by rates for 
different crops to fixed lump rentals is 
successfully effected, it will automatically 
put an end to utbandi except in those areas 
where, wdth all its faults, it is the only 
system economiially justified. 

Conversion to consolidated rental being, 
then, as it appears to me, the essence of the 
problem, the only "point which needs con- 
sideration is wdiether th(‘ machinery provided 
in the draft Bill is adeipiate for the purpose 
or not. 

9. Ill the first place the Bill is purely 
permissive and throw’s on the paities — in 
practice this will generally mean on the 
tenant — the responsibility for setting the 
law in motion. It has been argued that this 
will render it inoperative on the ground that 
the tenants will never daie to j)ut in applica- 
tions to which they know the landlord is 
strongly opposed, and the analogy of the 
comparative failure of section 40, which pro- 
vides for commutation of produce to money 
rents, is cited. 1 am not convinced that the 
analogy holds gcnid. The argument is that 
it the prospect of getting a rent fixed w’hich 
is only a fraction of the money value of 
the produce paid does not attmcl the tenant, 
the fixing of a rent wdll be actually little 
less than, and may be more than, what he is 
at present paying, will certainly not prove 
an inducement. But it is oveidooked in this 
that the money value of the produce means 
nothing to the tenant, if he dues not actually 
sell his produce,^ and probably the great 
majority of the produce rent-paying tenants 
do not sell but keep their share for the main- 
tenance of themselves and their families. 
In such a case the prospect of haying to pay 
a money reift wdiicli involves selling part at 
least of his prc^duce ma\ ^ell seem to the 
ignorant tenant to possess little advantage 
over the existing syvstem. It does not 
appear, moreover, that the system of produce 
rents, uneconomic and * undesirable as it may 
be in theory, is att^ndeA by* abuses w^hich at 
all approximate to those connected with the 
utbanai system. If these are correctly 
represented" in the report, it seems to me that 
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the failure of section 40 afJords no adequate 
ground for supposing that the tenants in 
Nadia will not make use of the conversion 
offered to them in order to escape from a 
situation which must be intolerable. 

10. The alternative based on the assump- 
tion of failure of the voluntary method is 
that Kevenue Officers should be empowered 
to effect conversion where it appears to them 
advisable without any application from 
either landlord or tenant. I am very doubt- 
ful whether such a prot^eeding would be 
justified on considerations of practical, policy. 
It is entirely right and desirable that the State 

^sliQpld provide facilities for the solution of 
e(?onomic pn>blems, but to foire its own solu- 
tion on the parties irrespective of their own 
volition, is a method which could be justified 
only by the conviction that such is the only 
w^ay of avoiding grave evils to the* community 
at large, such as disturbance of the peace or 
the absolute economic ruin of any section of 
the populace. It does not appear that the 
utbaiidi system, bad as it undoubtedly is, 
is an evil of such magnitude as to justify 
assumption of compulsory powers by the 
State and in any case one would have, I 
think, to be extremely certain that the pro- 
posed powers would be aboslutely effective. 
But this is at least doubtful. The conver- 
sion might be effected o,i paper, but after the 
Revenue Officer had left, there would l>e little 
to prevent the landlord from selling up the 
holding for alleged arrears accrued before 
the conversion and resettling it on the old 
system. The same method of evading the 
Act may, of course, be resorted to in the case 
of voluntary conversions, but the fact that 
failure is a possibility appears to me to be 
a stmiig reason for refraining from having 
recourse to the drastic procedure of compul- 
S(3ry conversion unless and until it is proved 
that voluntary conversion is a failure. 
The only com^ession which I should feel 
inclined to recominend in this connection is 
that suggested by the Settlement Officer, 
namely, that a single joint apli cation might 
be receievd from a body of tenants in the 
same village under the same landlord 
instead of insisting on separate applications 
from each individual tenant. This might 
give them a feeling of greater security and 
the applications could be split up by the 
Revenue Officer after recepit, each case being 
then dealt w^ith separately. 

11. As regards the detailed provisions of 
the Act, I have the following observations to 
make, taking the points in the order in which 
they have been dealt with by the Settlement 
Officer in section VII of his report: — 

# 

(a) The size of the holding'. I agree with 
the Settlement Officer that while it is neces- 
sary for all the lands to be included in the 
application, there is no very .strong reason 
why after cony^ersion it should not be split 
up into holdihge of convenient sue. It 
would be necessary, of course, for the Kevenue 
Officer to s^ that each holding contained a 

i 'udicious mixture of better and worse land, 
lut under sectipn 180 A (6) he has the power 
to reject the apjdication for conversion in 
part. It is understood that this is intended 
to provide for the* e|;clusioii «f really poor 
land which cannot beer a uniform annual 


rent and in wbich tke system assesStneikt 
according te area cultivated ifr ^fte oi 
drawbacks is the only one economically justi- 
fied. This would probably lead to the inclu- 
sion in the conversion proceedings of only 
land which is of more or less equal quality. In 
that case the assignment of rent on it should 

not present very great difficulties. 

>;■ 

(h) I take it4he Act h liaiiended to apply 
to wbat has been rec^orded during aettlenient 
as ** nominal utbandi ”, but 1 think the 
presence of the word ” utbandi ” even with 
the qualifying adjective is sufficient bring 
it under the Act, and I hardly think any 
addition is necessary. 

(c) I dislike the principle of payment of 
salami for conversion in respect of lands in 
which <KX*upancy rights have not accrued, 
because I fear it will operate to <iheck very 
(‘onsiderahly the filing of applications in these 
lands. The fact that occupancy rights have 
not accrued is due largely, I imagine, to the 
stri(*t intei-pretation of the word possession ” 
as connoting cultivation or payment of rent. 
As stated atmve, it appears that fallow lands, 
even wdien no rent is paid for them, are to 
a large extent practically in possession of the 
tenant inasmuch as w^hen the fallowing period 
is over he re-enters on them without 
opposition and they are not leased out to 
other persons. If this is the actual state of 
affairs over a larger part of the area the 
intei'pretation of possession adoyjted in the 
settlement might b€> considered to be unduly 
strict, and if it had been relaxed, occupancy 
rights would have a<*(‘rued in a very much 
larger proportion of the utbandi hinds. On 
these grouncls and on the ground that the 
landlords have, as apj)ears from the report, 
consistently ignored the rights of the tenants 
as to accrual of o«*cupancy rights, the equity 
of granting them salami may w’ell be 
questioned. I^t is probably im>re a matter of 
practical politics than of abstract justice, 
and if (Tovernment is of opinion that the 
passage of the Bill would be unduly en- 
dangered by omitting this provision, there is 
no help for it but to acquiesce. I would, 
however, put in a jilea for very careful con- 
sideration of this point, and, if by any means 
salami can be omitted, I w'ould press strongly 
that this should be dofte. If the principle 
is admitted I think three years’ rent’ is 
moderate and T would not press for any 
reduc*tion in the amount. I am not satisfied, 
however, that the alternative^ of a 20 per cent, 
increase in the rent should be provided. It 
is true that if the increase is capitalised at 
16 years* pur<‘hnse it represents three years 
of the unincreased rent and is thus theore- 
tically the same thing. But In fact the 
increase will be paid for much more than 
15 years and I fear it may prove a heavier 
burden on the tenant in the long run than 
payment of salami in instalments and it will 
have the effect of raising the general level 
of rents in the neighbourhood to the pre- 
judice of other tenants. The situation might 
be eased by allowing the salami to be paid 
in instalments spreading over a*loiiger period, 
say six or even nine years. 

(d) The Settlement Officer has not dealt 
with the question of whether refei^nce to 
rates in ajijoining utbandi lands should be 



iBio donftiderati^ as provUed in se<v 
tion 180 A: {S) (c), but my attention has been 
diiwt^ to this in a note submitted by Babu 
Nepal Chandra Sen, formerly an Assistant 
Settlement Officer in Nadia, and one who has 
had more experience of the conditions of the 
utbaiidi system than any other. He objects 
strongly to this as he says the rates in many 
cases exist only on paper and are never real- 
ised arid it wijfuJd be highly prejudicial to 
the applicant fw conversion to take them 
into account. It seems to me that the words 
** paid or payable ” in the preceding sub- 
seetion (h) are all that are required. He 
indeed objecits to the words “ or payable ’’ 
in that sub-section on the same giound, 
nainel^^ that they are merely paper rents, but 
I do not see how’ they could be very well 
admitted. The other factors which the 
Revenue Officer is empowered to take into 
account will provide a sufficient check against 
adoption of fancy rates. Hut I rertainly 
think it unnecessary to complicate tlie case 
by reference to other paper rates, and if sub- 
se<Hion (c) is not deleted altogether it should 
provide for a reference only to uthandi rents 
actually paid in the iieighl)ourh(X)d. 

(c) The question of appeals has not been 
touched on by the Settlemeni Officer. Here 
as in the case <»f salami 1 fancy politi(*al 
expediency has been the gui<ling motive in 
providing for appeals to the Special Judge. 
If the objections to the course are not insuper- 
able, I should much j)refer to confine appeals 
to the revenue authorities and there is pre- 
cedent to justify this in the procedure tor 
commutation of jm>duce rents. 

(/) The Settlement Officer goes on to inake 
some further recommendations in addition to 
the Bill on the lines of those framed by the 
sub-committee as set out in the last para- 
graphs of seetion *1 of the Oovernmeut 
resdutioii. His argument is that if conver- 
sion does not succeed, it w^juld be as w’ell 
to make provision for mitigating some at least 
of the abuses connected with the utbandi 
.system. I agree- that the recomineiulations 
he makes are uiiohjectioiiable and if they were 
observed by the parties they would do good. 
But I doubt the prac-ticul value of including 
them in an Act of the legislature. If con- 
version is successful the problem will be 
solved ex<*ept in regard to a comparatively 
small area wdiere the nature of the soil is 
such that conversion cannot be applied, and 
it hardly seems ne<*essary to make special 
provision for that. If, on the other hand, 
it is not successful, it w*ill be because the 
tenants are too w-eak to assert any rights w hut- 
miever in opposition to the landlords, and in 
that case the proposed provisions would be 
ineffective, for they w-ould never be enforc'ed. 

12. I have no other comments to make on 
the specific pnivisions of the Bill. To sum 
up, I am of opinion that the only possible 
solution of the problem lies in the Bill sub- 
mitted for criticism, subject, if possible, to 
the amendments I have suggested. If its 

f irovisioilB * can be made effective nothing 
urther is required; if they cannot, nothing 
further will be of any avail. I w ould, there- 
fore, pin my faith to the BUI and recommend 
that no action be taken outside of the scope 
of its provisions. 


APPENDIX IX. 

Ratrenua Dapartmant. 

Appoetionment Okoek. 

A Blook. 

j\o. 10029 L,R. — The 20th N ovemher 
1922. — Under section 114 of the Bengal Ten- 
ancy Act 1885 (Act VIII of 1885), the Gov- 
ernor in Council has determined that the 
police-stations Alamdanga, Mirpur Uaulat- 
pur, Gangaiii, Karimpur, Bhairamara, Kus- 
tea, Kumarkhuli and Khoksa, in the district 
of Nadia, where the preparation of a record 
of right has been undertaken under Notifica- 
tion No. 7811 li.R., dated the 6th September 
1918, the landlords’ and tenaiits’ share of* 
cost for the survey and the pi'ef)aratioii of a 
record-of-rights including the estimated cost 
of maintenanc-e of boundary marks for a 
period of 15 years shall be apportioned and 
lec-overed as speed tied below- ; — 

( 1 ) The rate of cost to be rec*overed w-ill be 
Ue. 1-1 per acre. 

(2) Of this, raiyats, including utbandi rai- 
yats in respect of the land in which they 
have been rec^orded with occupancy right and 
persons of the degree of raiyat possessing rent- 
free holdings and persons holding mm-agri- 
cultural tenancies, shall pay 6 annas and 
their landlords of all grades together 11 annas 
per acre. 

(8) Utbandi raiyats in respect of the land 
in which they have been recorded as without 
occ upanc*y right shall pat two annas per acre 
and lainllorcls will pay for such land at the 
rate of 15 a nuns per acre. 

(4) Landlords shall pay 10 anna-s per acre 
for lands in their khas possession. 

(5) As between the different grades of 
landlords, the landlords’ share sliall be ap- 
port ionecl thus ; — 

Oi) Permanent tenure-holders whose rent or 
rate of rent is fixed in peipetuity 
shall pay their own share of (*ost and 
that of landlords’ superior to them. 

(5) Other permanent tenure-holders and 
temporary tenure-holders w-hose lease 
has over fifteen years to run, shall 
pay three- fourths of landlords’ shuiH 
and their landlords shall pay the re- 
maining one-fourth. 

(c ) Temporaiy tenure-holders whose lease 
has fifteen years to run shall pay 
fifteen-sixteenths of the share they 
would pay in ac‘cordance with (?/) 
above, and so on, proportionately 
according to the number of tbe years 
of the lease to run. 

(c/) Temporary tenure-holders who do not 
hold on a lease* or for a fixed term 
shall pay half of the landlords^ share. 

• 

E.Tfjlanation. — ^The* calculation shall be 
made from the low^est graffe of landlords im- 
mediately above the raiyat. The period for 
w^hich the^lease of the* tenure or under-tenure 
is to ran is to be reckoned in each case from 



tLe close ol tke fitjfricultund year in which 
the record is finally published, 

(6) Rent-free tenure-holders shall pav the 
whole of the landlords’ share iot their lands, 

(7) Under-raiyats shall pay at the rate of 
4 annas a tenancy or part of a tenancy 
included in one village. 

(8) The following nainimi|in charges shall 
be adopted : — 

(a) The minimum charge for any tenancy 
or part of a tenancy recorded in one 
f . village shall be 4 annas. 

(fe) (/) The calculations shall be made to 
the nearest anna. 

' (2) Fractions of an acre shall count as a 

whole acre. 

Sd. M. O. McAlpin, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 

Land Revenue. 

Apportionment Order. 

B Blook. 

No. 271 L.R. The 9th January 1922 . — 
Under Secion 114 of the Bengal Tenancy Act 
1886 (Act VIII of 1885) the Governor in 
Council has determined that in the following 
police-stations in the district of Nadia : — 

(1) Tehatta. 

(2) Mirpur. 

(3) Chapra. 

(4) Demurhuda. 

(5) Ohuadariga. 

(6) Kisseiiganj. 

(7) Hanskhali. 

(8) Jibannagar. 

where the preparation of a record-of-rights 
was undertaken under Notification No. 7311 
L.R., dated the 6th September 1918, the land- 
lords’ and tenants’ share of the cost for the 
survey and the prejmration of a record-of- 
rights including the estimated cost of main- 
tenance of boundary marks for a period of 15 
years shall be apportioned and recovered as 
specified below : — 

1. The rate of cost to be recovered will 
be Re. 1 per acre except in the cost of fields 
entered in the record as finally published in 
the khatians of proprietors and tenure-holders. 
For such lands referred to in clause 5 below 
as khan lands, the rate will be 10 annas. 

2. ^ Of the rate of Re. 1 raiyats including 
uthandi raiyats in respect of the land of^hich 
they have been recorded with occupancy rights 
and persons holding non-agricultural tenancies 

‘shall pay 6 annus and their landlords of all 
grades together 1^0 annas per acre. 

3. Uthandi raiyats in respect of the land 
in which they have l^ii recorded as without 
occupancy rights shall pay 2 anzfas per acre 


and their superior laudlards oi all gTa4e4 
together 14 annas. 

4. Rent^-free ' tenants, whether of the 
degree of raiyat of landlord, shall pay the 
whole of the landlords’ share for their lands. 

6. Subject to clause 6 (a) the 10 annaa 
rate for hhas lands will be distributed as 
follows, viz., the person in possession will i>ay 
8 annas and their landlords of all grades 
2 annas. 

6. As between the different grades of 
landlords the landlords’ share shall lie 
apportioned thus: — 

(a) Permanent tenure-holders, whose rent oi 
rate of rent is fixed in i>eri)etuity, shall pay 
their own share of cost and that of landlords’ 
share sujHjrior to them. 

(5) Other permanent tenure-holders and 
tern porn ry tenure-holders whose lease has 
over 16 years to run, shall ixiy three-fourths 
of the landlords’ share and their landlords 
shall pay the remaining one-fourth. 

(c) Temixirary tenure-holders, whose lease 
has 15 years to run, shall i>ay fifteen-six- 
teenths of the share they would pay in accord- 
ance with (h) above and so on, proportionately 
according to the number of years of the lease 
to run. 

(d) I’emporary tenure-holders, who do not 
hold on a lease or for a fixed term, shall pay 
half of the landlords’ share. 

Erplanatio7i : — The calculation shall be 
made from the lowest grade of landlords 
immediately alwve the raiyat. The jieriod 
for whi(*h the lease of the tenure or under- 
tenure is to run, is to be reckone<l in each 
case from the close of the agricultural year 
in which the record is finally published. 

7. Under-raiyats shall pay at the rate of 
4 annas a tenancy or jxjrt of a tenancy in- 
cluded in one village. 

8. The follywniig minimum charges shall 
be adopted : — 

(a) The minimum charge for any tenancy 
or imrt of a tenancy recuirded in one village 
shall be 4 annas. 

(5) 1. The calculation shall be made to the 
nearest anna. 

2. Fractions of an acre shall count as a 
whole acre. • 

Sd. W. S. Hopkyns, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal (offg.). 


Apportionment Order. . 

G Block. 

No. 2661 L.B..—The 6th April 1921.— Vnder 
section 114 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885 
(Act VIII of 1885), the Governor in Council 
has determined that in thanas Santiimr, liana- 
ghat and (’hakdah in the district of Nadia, 
in poli(?e-station Saktipur of District Murshida* 
bad, in police-stations Eetugrain,^Katwa, Pur- 
basthali and Ealna in the district of Burdwan, 
in ixdice-stations Balagirh and Hooghly in 
the district of Hooghly, in police^staiion 
Naihati in the district of the 24-Pargaiias, 
where the jireparation of a record-pl-righta 
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Ufli been A^undertakea .under notification 
^o. 7311 dated the; 6th September 1918, 
Ibe laadlmrdH’ and tenants’ share of cost for 
the survey and the preparation of a record- 
ol^ng-hts incl^dini^ the estimated cost of 
maintenance of boundary marks for a period 
of 16 years shall be apportioned and recovered 
as specified below: — 

(1) The rate of cost to bo recovered will 
be Be. 1 per acre. 

(3) Of this, raiyats, iueluding utbandi 
raiyats in respect of the land in which they 
have been recorded with occupancy rig^ht, and 
persons of the degree of raiyats {Kissessing 
rent-free holdings and persons holding non- 
agricultural tenancies, shall pay 6 annas and 
their landlords of all grades together, 10 annas 
per acre. 

(5) Utbandi raiyats in respcujt of the land 
in which they have been recorded as without 
occupancy rights shall pay 2 annas i>er acre. 

(4) Landlords shall pay 14 annas jier acre 
for lands in their kha^ |>ossession and for 
utbandi lands in which no occupancy rights 
have been recorded. 

(6) As betw^een the different grades of 
landlord, the landlords’ share shall Ik? appor- 
tioned thus: — 

(a) Permanent tenure-holders wdiose rent 

or rate of rent is fixed in jK»ri>otuity 
shall pay their ow'n share of cost 
and that of landlords superior to 
them. 

(b) Other permanent tenure-holders and 

temjKirury tenure-holders whose 
leas(% has over 15 years to run shall 
iKiy three-fourths of the landlords’ 
share and their landlords shall i>ay 
the remaining one-fourth. 


(o) Temporal^ tenure-holders whose lease 
has 16 ^ years to run shall pay 
- fifteen-sixteenths of the share tney 
.i. would pay in accordance with (6) 
above and, so on, proportionately 
according to the number of years 
of the lease to run. 

(d) Temporary tenure-holders who do not 
hold on a lease or for a fixed term 
shall pay half of the landlords’ 
share. 

Explanation. — ^The calculation shall be 
made from the lowest gi*ade of landlords 
immediately above the raiyats. The period 
for which the lease of the tenure or imder- 
tenure is to run, is to be reckoned in each case 
from the close of the agricultural year in 
which the record is finally imblisbed. 

(6) Rent-free tenure-holders shall i>ay the 
whole of the landlords’ share of their lands. 

(7) Under-raiyats shall pay at the rate of 
4 annas a tenancy or part of a tenancy in- 
cluded in one village. 

(8) The following minimum charges shall 
be adopted : — 

(a) The minimum charge for any tenancy 
or part of a tenancy recorded in 
one village shall be 4 annas. 

(h) (1) The (calculations shall l>e made to 
the nearest anna. 

(2) Fractions of an a('re shall count 
as a whole acre. 

W. S. Hovkyns, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal 

mg.). 


APPENDIX X. 


Tamparary aattlad privata astatas in which ravanua wa$ sattlad by tha District 

Settlement Staff. 


District — Hooghly. 


Tauzi 

Thana. 


Revenue. 

Term of set tlement . 

No. 


Former. 

Preaent. 

4950 

Hooghly . . 


Kfl. A. 

2 0 

Rs. A. 

2 0 

81b( Match 1937. 


Balaghar . . 






Ditto 






Ditto 






Ditto 






Qitio 






Ditto 






Ditto 






Ditto 





BTTkV 

Ditto 





407S 

Ditto 



















Oit|ri«t-r-B4irtfwati. 


'‘KanMii^ 

Nid.*' 

Tliana. 



Revenue. 


Teim of settlement * 

7Z 

Former. 

Preeent. 





Rs. A. 

jp. 

Ha. 

A. 


6539 

PiirbaBthali 


24 0 

0 

29 

0 

SUt March 1937. 

6773 

Ditto 



. . * • 


590 

0 

Ditto. 

6776 

Ditto 



• • • • 


147 

0 

Ditto. 

<409 

Ketugram 



1.880 13 

1 

1,769 

6 

28th February 1937. 

. 6771 

Ditto 



■ . • . 


330 

0 

1st April 1922 to 3l8t March 1932. 

0069 

Katwa 

« • 


414 0 

0 

1.614 

« 

31s( March 10n2. 

6306 

Ditto 

• • 


1,037 0 

0 

2,009 

0 

3lHt March 1937. 

6307 

Ditto 

• m 


490 0 

0 

279 

0 

Ditto. 

. '6520 

Ditto 

• • 


6 0 

0 

6 

0 

Ditto. 

6547 

Ditto 

• • 


8 0 

0 

16 

0 

Ditto. 





District — Nadia. 


* 





Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 


819 

Kaliganj 



93 

0 

123 

0 

Slst March 1937. 

824 

Ditto 



153 

0 

207 

0 

Ditto. 

837 

Ditto 



691 

0 

947 

0 

Ditto. 

850 

Ditto 



186 

0 

414 

0 

Ditto. 

852 

Ditto 



207 

0 

193 

4) 

1st April 1923 to Slat March 1928. 

860 

Ditto 



177 

0 

197 

0 

3l8t Marc^h 1937. 

862 

Ditto 



106 

0 

107 

0 

Ist April 1922 to 31st March 1937. 

867 

Ditto 



549 

0 

541 

0 

Ditto. 

881 

Ditto 



123 

0 

152 

0 

31st March 1934. 

916 

Ditto 



16 

0 

17 

4 

Ditto. 

2046 

Ditto 



131 

0 

222 

0 

Slat March 1039. 

2047 

I>itto 



21 

0 

39 

0 

Ditto. 

2049 

Ditto 



6 

0 

10 

0 

Ditto. 

2458*1 









y 

Ditto 



168 

0 

260 

0 

Ditto. 

2459 J 









2460 

Ditto 



44 

0 

42 

0 

Ditto. 

3591 

Ditto 



186 

0 

330 

0 

1st April 1922 to 31 st March 1932. 

3592 

Ditto 



116 

0 

116 

0 

1st April 1923 to 31si March 1938. 

3593 

Ditt6 



22 

0 

121 

0 

Ist April 1922 to 31st March 1937. 

3596 

Ditto 



83 

0 

4»9 

0 

Ist April 1922 to 31st March 1932. 

3642 

Ditto 



.... 


52 

0 

Ditto. 

6771 

Ditto 


• • 

.... 


330 

0 

Ditto. 

870 

Nakaflipara 



1,407 

0 

5,147 

0 

Ist April 1923 to Slst March 1938. 

811 

Nabadwtp 



88 

0 

226 

11 

Held Kiias. 

812 

Ditto 



667 

0 

1,875 

0 

31 St March 1937. 

82n 









y 

Ditto 



177 

0 

393 

0 

Ditto. 

822 J 









910 

Ditto 



737 

0 

1,547 

0 

Ditto. 

1367 

Ditto 



39 

0 

245 

0 

3 ist March 1024. 

2894 

Ditto 



1,524 

0 

1,829 

0 

1st April 1923 to 31st March 1938. 

3106 

Ditto 



11 

0 

13 

0 

3lHt March 1937. 

3528 

Ditto 



153 

0 

257 

0 

Ditt'O- 

3562 

Ditto 



128 

0 

96 

0 

Ist April 1922 to 31st March 1927. 

3660 

Ditto 



368 

0 

482 

0 

Ditto. 

917 

Krtfibnagar 



71 

0 

90 

0 

31 8t March 1937. 

918 

Ditto 



71 

0 

90 

0 

Ditto. 

919 

Ditto 



142 

0 

181 

0 

Ditto. 

920 

Ditto 



142 

0 

181 

0 

Ditto. 

921 

Ditto 



652 

0 

766 

0 

Ditto. 

1551 

Ditto 



1,140 

0 

1.420 

0 

Ditto. 

818 

Santipur 


« • 

109 

0 

160 

0 

Ist April 1922 to 31st March 1937. 

3643 

Ditto 


• • 

.... 


39 

0 

Ditto. 

847 

Ditto 



1,761 

0 

2,681 

0 

1st April 1923 to 31st March 1938. 

962 

Ditto 



709 

0 

584 

0 

Ditto. 

2549 

Ditto 



98 

0 

44 

0 

1st April 1924 to Slat March 1929. 

2548 

Ditto 



131 

0 

116 

4 

Managed khas. 

2604 

Ditto 



5 

0 

7 

4 

Ditto. 

2645 

Ditto 



1.648 

0 

3,635 

0 

31st March 1938. 

3107 

Ditto 



106 

0 

105. 

0 

31st March 1937. 

3576 

Ditto 



48 

0 

Hi' 

o 

31st March 1938. 

3576 

! Ditto 



186 

0 

30* 

0 

Ditto. 

3598 

1 Ditto 



391 

0 

60S 

0 

31st March 1037. 

6231 

DCtto 



27 

0 

95 

16 

Ditto. 

836 

Rana^at 



_ 66 

0 

70 

0 

Ditto. 

839 

Ditto 



^ 6 

0 

7 

0 

Ditto. 

843 

Ditto 



199 

0 

201 

0 

Ditto. 

3152 

Ditto 



8 

0 

15 

0 

31st March 1931. 

3657 

Ditto 



• • 


3.664 

0 

31st March 1937. 

3461 

Chakdah 



187 

0 

429 

0 

Ditto. 

926 

Haringhata 



3 

0 

5 

0 

Ditto. ' 

1664 

Tehatta 



236 

0 

316 

0 

Ist April 1924 to Bist March 193i« 

890 

Ditto ^ 

< 

9 

V* 

49 

0 

99 

0 

Ditto. 



201 



Thana. 



Revenue. " 


Term of aettlement . 

No. 


Fortner. 


PreeMt. 


891 

Tehatta 


Rs. 

1,006 

A. 

0 

Ra. A. 

2,160 0 

■ ■ ^1.. -'V. 

lat Aj^rlt 1023 to Slat March 1938. 

2019 

Ditto 

■# ■* 

180 

0 

213 

0 

Ditto. 

2170 

Ditto 


841 

0 

914 

0 

Ditto. 

2018 

Ditto 


205 

0 

326 

0 

Ditto. 

3124 

Ditto 


127 

0 

223 

0 

Ditto. 

3526 

Ditto 


321 

0 

678 

0 

lat April 1924 to Slat March 1030. 

988 

Ditto 


214 

0 

226 

0 

Ditto. 

1780 

Ditto 


317 

0 

376 

0 

Ditto. 

880 

Ditto 


700 

0 

1 ,(>43 

0 

lat April 1023 to 31st March 1038* 

2573 

Ditto 


301 

0 

449 

0 

Ist April 1024 to 3 let March 1039. 

3132 

Ditto 


276 

0 

302 

0 

lat April 1023 to 31at March 1038. 

806 

, .Ohuadanga 


336 

0 

348 

0 

Ditto. 

24S7 

Jibaniiagar 


73 

0 

124 

0 

Ditto. 

884 

Damurhuda 


212 

0 

203 

0 

1st April 1923 to Slat March 1933, 

2547 

Kriahnagaoj 


267 

0 

661 

0 

Ist April 1024 to Slst March 1030. 

863 

Ditto 


324 

0 

482 

0 

Ditto. 

850 

Ditto 


230 

0 

377 

0 

Ditto. 

' 006 

Ditto 


22 

0 

28 

0 

Ist April 1023 to Slat March 1933. 

907 

Ditto 


22 

0 

28 

0 

Ditto. 

008 

Ditto 


39 

0 

48 

0 

Ditto. 

823 

Oahgni 

Ditto 


• « • • 


0 

2 

tot April 1623 to Slst March 1628. 

828 


1,586 

0 

2,019 

0 

Ist April 1924 to 31st March 1930. 

' 882 

Ditto 


213 

0 

354 

0 

Ditto. 

1406 

Ditto 


1,387 

0 

1,790 

0 

Ist April 1024 to Slst March 1039. 

2210 

Ditto 


872 

0 

1,077 

0 

Ditto. 

2460 

Ditto 


715 

0 

1,019 

0 

Ditto. 

3831 

Ditt.o 


429 

0 

719 

0 

Ist April 1023 to 31st March 1938. 

3560 

Ditto 


137 

0 

261 

0 

1 itto. 

3270 

Kuniarkhnli 


119 

0 

149 

0 

tot April 1924 to 3tot March 1634. 

8]0 

Alanxlanga 


970 

0 

1,212 

0 

Ist April 1924 to 3 lat March 1039. 

808 

Ditto 


141 

0 

209 

0 

lat April 1024 to 3Ist March 1934. 

846 

Ditto 


112 

0 

126 

0 

Ist April 1924 to Slst March 1030. 

866 

Ditto 


113 

o 

163 

0 

Ditto. 

876 

Ditto 


176 

0 

211 

0 

Ist April 1924 to Slst March 1934. 

870 

Ditto 


270 

0 

333 

0 

Ditto. 

878 

Ditto 


336 

0 

601 

0 

1st A|.>ril 1924 to Slst March 1039. 

1304 

J>itt-<» 


443 

0 

632 

0 

Ditto. 

1306 

1 Ditto 


185 

12 

150 

0 

1st Ai>ril 1924 to Slst March 1934. 

1300 

1300 

r>itto 

Ditto 


36 

0 

’ ’ 49 

0 

Ditto. 

l.st April 1924 to jflst March 1939. 

2162 

Ditto 


384 

0 

572 

0 

1st April 1924 to 31st March 1934. 

3600 

Ditto 


3 

10 

4 

0 

Ditto. 

3506 

Ditto 


100 

0 

219 

0 

Ist April 1924 to Slst March 1939. 

3500 

Ditto 


6 

o 

! 6 

0 

Ditto. 

809 

KariiJipur . . 


851 

0 

1 1,448 

0 

Ditto. 

834 

Ditto 

• • • 

441 

0 

597 

0 

1st April 1925 to 3l8t March 1040. 

2707 1 

Ditto 


2,677 

0 

3,400 

0 

l.st April 1924 to Slat March 1939. 

2768 J 
3670 

Ditto 


4 

0 

6 

0 

1st April 1923 to Slst March 1938. 

3683 

].)ilti> . . 


12 

I4i 

17 

0 

1st Aj>ril 1924 ti> Slst M.Hrc*h 1034. 

830 

Daulatpur . . 


669 

o 

950 

0 

1st Ai>rll 1924 to Slst Mart'll 1939. 

836 

Ditto 

1 

46 

0 

261 

0 

Ditto. 

841 

Ditto 


1.117 

0 

2.105 

0 

1st April 1925 to 31st March 1940. 

804 

Ditto 


386 

o 

697 

0 

1st April 1924 to Slst March 1039. 

3501 

Ditto 


129 

o 

197 

0 

Ist .April 1923 to Slst March 1038. 

3277 

KuHhtia * . . 


60 

0 i 

69 

0 

1st .\})ril 1924 to Slst .March 1034. 

3278 

Ditt<i • . 


44 

0 

74 

0 

Jst April 1924 to Slat March 1039. 

3422 

Ditto . . 


292 

o 

364 

0 

Ist Aj>ril 1924 to 31st March 1934, 

853 

Mirpiir 


166 

o 

186 

0 

1st April 1921 to Slst March 1039. 

854 

Ditto 


1,287 


1 .370 

0 

Ditto. 

866 

Ditto 


1,162 

0 

1,646 

0 

Ditto. 

871 

Ditto 


976 

tl 

1 ,424 

0 

Ditto. 

802 

Ditto 


330 

0 

61H> 

0 

Ditto. 

2552 

Ditto 


761 

0 

834 

0 

Ditto. 

3166 

Ditto 


125 

0 

142 

0 

Ditto. 

3570 

Ditto 


49 

o 

06 

0 

Ditto. 

3580 

Ditto 


95 

0 

95 

0 

Ditto. 


26 
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AmNOIX XI. 

Qov«mnMnt wtatas in whidi iwmhm wm sattind by tht DIstriot tattlfmant ttaff. 

Distriot— Hooghly. 


Tauzi 

Thana. 

Revenue. 

Term of aettlement. 

No. 

Former. 

Prenent. 



Ra. a. 

Ra. a. 


4033 

4053 

4653 

Hooghly 

Ditto 

Balagar 

164 4 
825 0 

17 0 

823 3 
1.074 3 

11 0 

3lBt March 1937. 

Ditto. 

1st April 1922 to Slst March 193f« 


DistiPiot— Burdwan. 


169 

Purbasthali 


Rs. A. 

205 5 

Rs. A. 

29 0 

From 1st April 1923 to diet Maroh 

2398 

Ditto 


914 8 

940 1 

1938. 

Ditto. 

5289 

Ditto 


18 0 

18 8 

31st Maroh 1937. 

6534 

Ditto 


9 Ui 

12 10 

Ditto. 

6607 

Ditco 


341 0 

364 0 

15 years from let April 1923. 

2397 

Kalna 


57 0 

68 4 


District — Nadia. 


306 

Kaliganj 

Rs. 

472 

A. 

0 

p. 

0 

Rs. 

1,388 

A. 

0 

p, 

0 

3lBt March 1938. 

2048 

Ditto . « • • 

10 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

3ist March 1937. 

2fi43 

Ditto 

1.036 

0 

0 

1,809 

13 

0 

16 years from 1922. 

2639 

Ditto 

CJl 

0 

0 

1,048 

0 

0 

Slst March 1937. 

2690 

Krishn&gar 

1 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

Ditt4>. 

903 

Santipur 

731 

0 

0 

1,736 

15 

0 

]8t April 1022 to 3l8t M»roh 1937. 

2015 

Ditto 

315 

0 

0 

1,182 

0 

0 

Ditt4>. 

2700 

Ditto 

79 

0 

0 

143 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

3584 

Ditto 

166 

0 

0 

631 

0 

0 

lat April 1022 to Slat March 1032. 

3585 

Ditto 

18 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

.Ditto. 

669 

Ranaghat . . 

3 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

Unt^l further orders. 

673 

Ditto 

3 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

• « • • 

679 

Ditt/O 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

.... 

J679 

Ditto 

282 

0 

0 

364 

2 

0 

let April 1922 to 31st March 1937. 

186J 

Ditto 

6 

14 

3 

8 

12 

0 

Amalgamated with Tauzi No. 1679. 

1925 

Ditto 

. . . 

, 


5 

12 

0 

f/itto. 

2126 

Ditto 




3 

6 

0 

Ditto. 

2606 

Ditto 

. . . 

, 


52 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

3061 

Ditto 

• . . 

, 


2 

3 

0 

Ditto. 

3067 

Ditto 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

2612 

Ditto 

27 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

31st March 1932. 

3698 

Chakdah 

. . . 

, 


22 

0 

0 

1st April 1923 t8 Slst March 1926. 

1387 

Ditto 

15 

8 

:i 

19 

7 

0 

Amalgamated with Tauzi No. 1679. 

1964 

Ditto 

45 

2 

0 

61 

6 

0 

Ditto. 

2844 

Ditto 

12 

0 

0 ! 

13 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

3495 

Ditto . . . • 

26 

10 

10 

30 

7 

0 

l>itto. 

3595 

Ditto 

45 

0 

0 

123 

3 

0 

Ist April 1023 to 31st March 1938. 

3623 

Ditto 

. . . 

. 


4,213 

0 

0 

Ist April 1922 to Slst Maroh 1937. 

3624 

Ditto 

16 

0 

0 

16 

13 

0 

Isi April 1924 to 31st March 1939. 

2711 

Haringhata. . 

41 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Slst March 1932. 

842 

Jibannagar 

409 

5 

8 

641 

0 

0 

1st April 1924 to Slst March 1937. 

2176 

Gangni 

2.109 

13 

0 

3,964 

13 

0 

1st April 1925 to Slst March 1940. 

2982 

Ditto 

2,798 

0 

0 

4,178 

5 

0 

Ditto. 

3454 

Kumarkhali 

• . • 



323 

11 

4 

Ditto. 

3455 

Ditto 

. . . 



322 

6 

9 

Ditto. 

3457 

Ditto 

84 

0 

0 

180 

15 

0 

Ditto. 

3507 

Alamdaiiga 

9 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

1st April 1924 to Slst March 1939. 

3508 

Ditto . . . . , 

186 

0 

0 

394 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

3599 

Ditto 

5 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

* 3644 

Ditth ^ 

. » . 



138 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

2813 

Karimpiir . . 

?}? 

0 

0 

1,372 

0 

0 

1st April 1925 to 31st March 1940. 

3494 

Kushtia 

0 

0 

126 

0 

0 

Ist April 1924 to Slat March 1039. 

^3581 

Mirpur 

20 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

Ditto. 
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APPENDIX XII. 

List of rosmnption proceedings of alluvial aoorotions. 
River Bhagirathi. 

District — Nadia. 


Than*. 

Tauxi 

No. 

Confirmed or 
releafied. 

Area. 

AseetB. 

Revenue. 







Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rh. 

A. 

p. 

Baktipur 


3061 

Confirmed 


113*62 

341 

6 

0 

273 

0 

0 

(Hursbidabad ). 












Nabadwip 


3674 

Do. 


627 • 64 

1,764 

4 

0 

1,236 

0 

0 

Keiugram 

(Burdwan). 


6777 

Do. 


123* 13 

541 

7 

0 

4.35 

0 

0 

0 


6778 

Do. 


6*81 

16 

8 

0 

12 

0 

4S 


6779 

l>o. 


22*18 

89 

13 

0 

72 

0 

0 

Kiishnagar . . 
(Nadia). 


3670 

Do. 


187*77 

367 

9 

0 

368 

7 

4 


3671 

Heleaned 


7*30 

20 

12 

0 






3672 

Cunfirined 


396*66 

1,111 

1 

0 

667 

0 

0 



3673 

I>o. 


143*08 

412 

9 

0 

360 

11 

0 

Nakaaipara . . 
(Na^). 


3666 

l>o. 


77*13 

68 

11 

0 

41 

0 

0 


3667 

Do. 


162*68 

466 

1 

0 

326 

0 

o 



3668 

Do. 


3*58 

23 

8 

0 

16 

0 

0 



3669 

Do. 


5*66 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Santipore 

(Nadia). 


3690 

Do. 


96 • 28 

707 

4 

0 

666 

612 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3691 

Do. 


208 ■ 99 

874 

0 

0 



3692 

Do. 


101*90 

317 

0 

0 

222 

0 

0 



3693 

13o. 


8*23 

38 

8 

0 

29 

7 

0 




Do. 


41 *78 

212 

11 

0 

170 

0 

o 




Do. 


10*14 

22 

5 

0 

16 

0 

0 




Do. 


23*63 

53 

13 

0 

38 

0 

0 

Kabia 


6789 

Do. 


76*76 

223 

4 

()• 

146 

ti 

0 

(Bttrdwan). 


6790 

Do. 


136*85 

667 

5 

o 

134 

0 

0 

Balagarh 

(Hooghly). 


6062 

Do. 


12*20 

9 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 


5063 

Do. 


82*99 

376 

11 

0 

226 

(» 

0 



5054 

Do. 


92*81 

306 

0 

0 

184 

0 

0 



6056 

Do. 


61*79 

1,301 

7 

0 

911 

0 

0 

Kaligunj 


3645 

3658 

Do. 

Do. 


7*26 

79*16 

22 

150 

0 

14 

0 

0 

18 

106 

0 

0 

0 

0 



3659 

Do. 


70*61 

44 

11 

0 

31 

0 

0 



3660 

Do. 


34 • 66 

19 

4 

0 

13 

0 

o 



3661 

Do. 


19- 14 

3 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 



3663 

Do. 


54 * 76 

86 

12 

0 

60 

o 

0 



3664 

Do. 


27*00 

81 

11 

6 

67 

0 

0 



3665 

Do. 


10*66 

32 

0 

0 

26 

o 

0 


a 

3662 

Do. 


83*03 

15 

10 

0 

13 

0 

0 

Purbaathali 


6784 

Do. 


147*66 

601 

13 

0 

361 

0 

0 

(Burdwan). 


6785 

Do. 

1 

• • 1 

70*03 

316 

13 

0 

222 

0 

0 



6786 

1)0. 

1 

• • 1 

38*78 

121 

13 

0 

73 

0 

0 



6787 

Do. 


10*34 

26 

14 

0 

22 

14 

0 


I 

1 

6788 

Do. 


7*68 

23 

0 

0 

16 

o 

0 

Chakdalia 

1 

3678 

Do. 


53 * 67 

870 

4 

0 

622 

0 

0 

(Nadia). 


3679 

Do. 

1 

22*77 

639 

1 

0 

377 

0 

o 



3680 

Do. 

i 

6*74 

40 

13 

0 

24 

0 

0 



3681 

Do. 


13*33 

29 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 



3682 

Do. 


167*24 

629 

7 

0 

441 

0 

0 



3741 

Relea»ed 


. . • • 

. . 

i2 

0 

5^ 

*0 

0 



3683 

Confirmed 


19*33 • 

81 



3684 

Beleaned 


14*73 

. . 

. ♦ 


• . . 

* • 




3685 

Do, 


2*36 



* 

• * 





3686 

Do. 


2*29 


. . 


* • 

• • 




3687 

Do. 


29*56 


• * 


• • 



Banagbat T. 

, , 

3688 

Confirmed 


309*22 

798 

4* 

0 

678 

• 

8 

3 

(Nadia). 


3689 

Do. 


137-23 

584 

11 

0 

409 

0 

0 

(Hooghly). 

• • 

5047 

Do. 


31*83 

1,212 

15 

0 

e 

728 

0 

0 












•? .V:; 

ttiv«r Jalangi. 


Tirana. 

Tauzi 

No. 

Coiiilmiod or 
released. 

Area. 

AfiaetB. 

He venue. 






Hs. 

A. 

1*. 

Kb. 

A. 

F. 

Nokasipara . . 

(Nadia)< 

3716 

Oonfirniod 


217-48 

848 

5 

0 

600 

0 

0 

3716 

Do. 


48-42 

366 

10 

0 

293 

0 

0 


3717 

Do. 


67-37 

610 

6 

0 

367 

0 

0 


3718 

Do. 


21-47 

63 

13 

0 

43 

0 

0 

Chapra 

(Nadia). 

3722 

Do. 


29-29 

116 

12 

0 

82 

0 

0 

3719 

Do. 


114-71 

338 

8 

0 

203 

0 

0 


3720^1 

Do. 


81-38 

960 

6 

0 

646 

0 

0 


3740 / 
3721 

Do. 


101*03 

678 

7 

0 

407 

0 

0 


3723 

Do. 


62-63 

308 

11 

0 

239 

0 

0 


3724 

Do. 


37-09 

188 

5 

0 

^ 132 

0 

0 


3726 

Do. 


164*00 

9 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Kriabiiagar . . 

3707 

Do. 


167-66 

901 

4 

0 

641 

0 

0 

3708 

Do. 


124-43 

1,016 

3 

0 

010 

0 

0 


3709 

Do. 


170-07 

1,803 

14 

0 

1,263 

0 

0 


3710 

Do. 


*' .... 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 


3711 

Do. 


1 138-16 

816 

1 

0 

490 

0 

o 


3712 

Do. 


1 60-60 

428 

6 

0 

267 

0 

0 


3713 

Do. 


166-64 

1,207 

0 

0 

726 

0 

0 


3714 

Do. 


2 • 96 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Tehatta 

3726 

Do. 


69-06 

504 

0 

0 

363 

0 

0 


3727 

Do. 


65-84 

188 

10 

0 

113 

0 

0 


3728 

Do. 


111-46 

423 

0 

0 

296 

0 

0 


3729 

Do. 


123-01 

689 

7 

0 

483 

0 

0 


3730 

Do. 


84 • 95 

506 

6 

0 

366 

0 

0 


3731 

Do, 


•80 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 


3732 

Do. 


60-33 

228 

8 

0 

161 

0 

0 


3733 

Do. 


34-84 

199 

9 

0 

1 60 

0 

0 


3734 

Do. 


48-23 

279 

11 

0 

1 96 

0 

0 


3735 

Do. 


13- 18 

50 

n 

0 

30 

0 

0 


3736 

Do, 


7 • 70 

69 

10 

0 

42 

0 

0 

* 

3737 

Do. 


49-33 

299 

0 

0 

209 

0 

0 


3738 

Do. 


105- 15 

619 

6 

0 

434 

0 

0 


3739 

Do. 


•40 

2 

7 

0 

1 

14 

7 

Nabadwip 

3702 

Do. 


10 02 

28 

8 

0 

17 

0 

0 

3703 

Rolenaed 


1-67 

. . . 

, 


. . . 


0 


3704 

Con firmed 


4-98 

20 

3 

0 

12 

0 

0 


3705 

Do. 


-43* , 

0 

10 

0 

0 

7 

0 

4F 

3706 

Do, 


-66 

0 

13 

0 

0 

9 

0 


River Kumar. 






Kr. 

A. 

r. 

K«. 

A. 

p. 

Alanidanga . . 

3773 

Confirmed 

104 -13 

701 

•r. 

0 

491 

0 

0 

3774 

Do. 

60-45 

384 

13 

0 

231 

0 

0 

Mirpur 

3775 

Do. 

68-78 

242 

0 

0 

Khan. 


Kushtia 

3776 

Do, 

102-17 

319 

9 

0 

224 

0 

0 


3777 

Do. 

13-10 

40 

12 

0 

29 

0 

0 


3778 

Do, 

7-39 

24 

7 

0 

17 

0 

0 


3779 

Do. 

1*94 

7 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 


3780 

Do. 

> 7 • 38 

27 

15 

0 

20 

0 

0 


3781 

Do. 

18-81 

70 

11 

0 

65 

0 

0 


3782 

Do, 

289-66 

936 

6 

0 

65A 

0 

0 


3783 

Do. 

166-99 

603 

6 

0 

352 

0 

0 


3784 

Do. 

8-11 

20 

7 

0 

14 

0 

0 


3786 

Do. 

23-63 

AH 

13 

0 

33 

7 

10 


3787 

Do. 

160-80 

671 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

Harinakundu 

60'47 

Do. 

266-65 

632 

4 

0 

443 

0 

0 

(JesBoie). • 










e 

5648 

^ Do. 

62-91 , 

143 

4 

0 

100 

0 

0 


6649 

^ Do. 

40-66 

117 

14 

0 

83 

0 

0 

1 

6660 

Do. 

36-79 

78 

10 

0 

Ktiae. 



t- 

6651 

Do. 

94-66 

308 

8 

0 

«216 

0 

0 

• 

6048 

Do. 

31-31 

189 

14 

0 

133 

0 

0 


6049 

Do. 

47-13 

286 

4 

0 

172 

0 

0 


6061 

Do. 

72-34 e 

1,364 

10 

0 

066 

0 

0 

# 

60f0 

Do, 

4 64 

28 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 
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•41' 

Thana. 

:: 


Tanzi 

No. 

Confirmed or 
released. 

■1 

mgm 

Revenue. 







Rs. 

A. 

F, 

Rs. 

A. 

F. 

Katwa 

(Burdwan). 



6781 

Do. 

1*64 

7 

7 

0 

6 

0 

0 



0782 

Do. 

46 77 

201 

9 

0 

161 

0 

0 




6783 

Do. 

24*62 

79 

2 

0 

63 

0 

0 




6798 

Do. 

12*84 

30 

14 

6 

22 

0 

0 




6799 

Do. . . i 

30*99 

140 

10 

0 

111 

0 

0 




6780 

Do. 

96*53 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 


River Corai. 


Knimarkhali 





Re. A. p. 

Rs. A. F. 

3788 

Confirmed 

10 38 

60 6 0 

42 12 0 

3789 

Do. 

1207 

128 14 0 

90 0 0 

3790 

Do. 

27*67 

174 12 0 

122 0 0 

3791 

Do. 

6S8 

36 3 0 

26 0 0 

3792 

Do. 

74*48 

232 0 0 

162 0 0 

3793 

Do. 

4*13 

9 7 0 

7 0 0 

381.1 

Do. 

3*49 

6 14 0 

4 114 

3794 

Do. 

69 • 80 

155 2 0 

109 0 0 

3796 

Do. 

10*78 

21 6 0 

16 0 0 

3796 

Do. 

7*06 

7 10 0 

6 0 0 

3797 

Do. 

•32 

0 12 0 

0 8 0 

3798 

Do. 

26*02 

72 3 0 

43 0 0 

3799 

Do. 

13-34 

30 7 0 

26 0 0 

3800 

Do. 

18*17 

47 14 0 

34 0 0 

3801 

Do. 

160*68 

441 9 0 

265 U 0 

3802 

Do. 

42*19 

109 9 0 

77 0 0 

3803 

Do. 

49*42 

286 4 0 

228 3 3 

3804 

Do. 

78*08 

376 6 0 

226 0 0 

3806 

Do. 

78*24 

276 10 i> 

194 0 0 

3806 

Do. 

3*77 

22 3 0 

13 0 0 

3807 

Do. 

15*60 

69 1 0 ! 

41 0 0 

3808 

Do. 

126*60 

446 2 0 

312 0 0 

3809 

Do. 

21 *83 

81 0 0 

67 0 0 

3810 

Do. 

42*16 

95 15 0 

58 0 0 

381 1 

Do. 

38*34 

69 6 0 

49 0 0 

3812 

Do. 

10*76 

36 1 4 0 

26 0 0 

3813 

Do. 

2*97 

10 10 0 

10 2 6 

3814 

Do. 

31*56 

106 2 *0 

74 0 0 
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AmNDIX XIII. 

List of OHIoers omployeci. 

Settlement OjjHcers — 

1. Mr, T. M. Pringle, i.c.s. 

2. Mr. H, C. V. Philpot, i.c.s. 

3. Mr. A. H. £emxn, i.c.s. 

4. Rai Bahadur Bijay Bihari Mukharji. 

A S9i$ tant Sett I em ent O ffi c ers — 

1. Mr. T. M. Steven i.c.s. (Bince dead) 

2. Mr. A. H. Kemm, i.c.s. 

Deputy Collectors — 

1. Khan Sahib A. K. Kabiruddin Ahmed. 

2. Babu Nepal *0handra Sen. 

3. Babu Surendra Nath Roy. 

4. Babu Kalipada Maitra. 

6. Maulvi Ali Reza. 

6. Babu Pran Kumar Mukherji. 

7. Babu Jogesh Chandra Mitra. 

8. Babu Girish Chandra Das. 

9. Babu Hira Lul Sen. 

10. Maulvi Ali Azam. 


Munsijfs — 

1. Babu Surendra Nath Mitra. 

c. 

2. • Babu Nik^uja Bihari Mukherji. 

% 

3. Babu Suresh Chatidra Sen (No. II). 

4. Babu Priya Nath Basu. 

5. Babu Dhirendra Nath Baau. 

6. Babu I’ridib Chandra Banergi. 


Suh-Deputy Collectors^ 

1. Babu Pramatha Nath Datta (since 
dead). 

2* Babu Prabhat Cliandra Sen. 

3. Babu Lul Mohan Basu. 

4. Babu Apurbu Banjun Barua, 

5. Maulvi Jamiluddin Ahmed. 

6. Maulvi Azizur Rahaman (No, I). 

7. Babu Jutindra Mohan Chatterji. 

8. Babu Mohini Mohan ('hakerbarti. 

9. Babu Suresh Chandra Ghosh. 

10. Maulvi Shaikh AlHlulla (No. II) (now 

in the l>e|mrtmeiit of Sericulture ) . 

11. Maulvi Nazimuddiu Ahmed (sin ee 

dead). 

12. Babu Pramada Kumar Basu. 

13. Maulvi Kuzi Fazlul Karim. 

14. Babu Makhan IjhI Banerji. 

15. Maulvi Muhammad Fariduddin. 

JO. Babu Monoranjan Das Gupta. 

17. Babu Shyamupada Bhattaeharji. 

IS. Babu Uj>eiidra Nath Gauguli. 

19. Babu A.shuto.sh Banerji. 

20. Maulvi A. K. Muhammad Saiyid. 

21. Babu Umesh Chandra Banerji. 

22. Babu Kunja Mohan I)e. 

23. Babu Purneiulra Nath Guha. 

24. Babu Prafulla Chandra Banerji. 

25. Maulvi Muzaffarali. - 

26. Babu Surendra Nath Mukherji. 

27. Maulvi Shaikh Abdullah (No. I). 


Technical Aflvisers — 

1. Mr. I. Newton, Extra AKsistant 
Superintendent of Survey. 

2. Babu Lai Mohan Bone, Sub-Deputy 

Collector and Assistant Settlement 
Officer. 

3. Bubu Sailesh Chandra Ghosh, Revenue 

Oiflcer ^and Assistant Settlement 
Officer. 



fi07 


0 

■ 

■: " 4 : 

I, BaW Sidheswar Haidar. 

2/ Balni Joge^^h Chandra Ouha. 
r3, Babu Annkul Chandra Gangnli. 

4. Maulvi Matiar Bahnmnn Khan. 

5. Ma^ilTi Golam Akbar, 

6. Balm Priya Nath Bay (’haxidhun 

(ninee dead). 

t. Balm Abinash Chandra Chakerbarti. 
.8. Babu Prakaah Chandra Das Gupta. 


9. Babu Upendra Krishna Mazumdar. 

10. Babu Lalit Kumar Basu. 

11. Babu Barada Chanran Chakerbarti. 

12. Babu Kumudini Nath Ray. 

13. Babu Joyotish Chandra Chaudhuri. 

14. Maulvi Abdus Samad. 

15. Maulvi Muhammad Abdul Wahed. 

16. Maulvi Muhammad Karim Baksh. 

17. Maulvi Taheruddin Ahmad. 



m 


ArPMOIX 

Mtom khiMt fr tmflsy- 


K«nitt of thMi*. 



Aghanl. 

1 


1 

]>on 2 U.' 

Net 

rroplwd 

area. 

If 

ruramt 
^ fallow. 

* 

1 . 


H 

$ 

■Hi 


iBSHB 

1 

8 

9 

A BLOCK. 


A- J). 

A. D. 

A. I). 

A. T) 

A. 11. 

A. 1> 

Af 1 >. 

A. IL 

JCrishnagnr 

. . 

i3,«86,20 

18,748 46 

25,399 52 

6,230 57 

70,263 75 

60.877 62 

58,386 13 

9.982 70 

lUnoghat 

.. 

3^,&86 97 

30,605 39 

21,480 60 

6,626 65 

04,108 61 

19,141 12 

75.057 A 

5,414 22 

Santl^or 

. . 

14.340 <10 

5,746 78 

8»t40 60 

3,981 36 

32,809 19 

‘ 7,162 77 

25,640 42 

4,015 97 

LlDmnJ 


17,524 60 

16,365 77 

16,196 11 

2,184 41 

61,470 80 

8,203 16 

43.l73r 74 

11,366 99 

Chakdha 


23.586 88 

26,928 24 

10,031 66 

5,801 84 

65,348 62 

8,036 85 

56,411 

4.468 59 

Kakaahipara . . 


24,581 54 

17,103 11 

21,480 24 

3,024 20 

66.180 09 

17,123 84 

49,999 98 

"15,287 27 

Nabadwip 

. . 

11,660 00 

506 82 

10,186 95 

1,567 66 

23,022 42 

0,046 85 

14,875 57 

2,837 02 

Haringhata 

*• 

0,085 41 

14,877 92 

5,047 92 

2,0I» 83 

81.031 08 

3,961 27 

27,960 81 

2,390 42 

Tot*) 


171,101 10 

125,082 44 

117,513 50 

31,436 62 

44.5,1.33 65 

01, .5 13 47 

850.500 18 

65,228 18 

, B BtOKiK, . 








i 4 f 

7(l^& fi9 


Tehatto 

.. 

20,580 90 

33.743 22 

43,248 11 

3,001 54 

100,672 86 

30,087 27 

13,801 29 

Meherpur 4 # 


27,322 10 

18,114 11 

31.390 11 

3,690 38 

80,510 70 

23.041 08 

67.4^6 62 

8,630 06 

Chnadaiiga .4 ^ • 


28,808 45 

12.444 33 

24,671 74 

3.341 11 

68,8.55 63 

20.147 96 

48,707 67 

5,247 00 

Oamuihnda .. 

.. 

83,542 12 

13.375 05 

28,916 75 

3, .367 07 

79,2(K) 09 

24,940 41 

54,251 58 

4,497 07 

Jfbannagar •• .4 


10,673 60 

10,864 04 

16,758 28 

3,270 87 

50 575 38 

14,211 07 

30,363 41 

8,306 10 

• 

Hannkhall 


10,806 67 

26,599 31 

16,094 31 

1,068 20 

64,058 40 

14 475 47 

50,483 12 

2,808 48 

Chapra 


28,420 28 

22,864 06 

27*417 76 

1.473 54 

79,680 63 

22,361 95 

57,318 68 

9,122 85 

Krlfhnagaoj . . 

1 

13,213 26 

8,027 94 

10,038 65 

2.747 86 

34,927 71 

9, ‘240 83 

25,686 88 

2,442 SO 

Total 

•• 

199.265 56 

146,828 05 

200,386 71 

22,966 07 

568,386 80 

159,415 84 

108,072 55 

50,155 83 

€ BLOCK. 

Alaipdaiiga 







1 




47.742 48 

12,304 72 

29,889 20 

8,418 39 

93,354 88 

26,801 44 

96,553 44 

1 3,005 75 

ChMifn! «4 


36,873 69 

19,501 13 

31,703 67 

1.863 66 

b,942 15 

1 27,^ 66 

9K,581 63 

3.609 14 

Klrgfir 

0 . 

35,007 37 

14,111 27 

23,042 29 

2,778 84 

njS/p 77 

I 21,741 64 

53,799 13 

' 2.415 22 

0aala«pur 

. 

26,062 10 

6,073 91 

23,551 78 

1.600 16 

R377 t5 

21,230 56 

30,147 80 

^ 2,305 00 



35,218 02 

18,724 38 

41,571 00 

4,127 89 

94,642 10 

29.642 16 

65,000 03 

5,711 13 

XuBhtla 


> 87,004 06 

1 

9,456 10 

27,746 70 

2,113 90 

76.310 65 

2M9d 44 

40,921 41 

^ 9,494 81 

KumafMiaH Ind f^hokna 

.. 

i 23, OU 79 

25,447 13 

12,625 88 

3,332 40 

64.451 15 

16^79 12 

92.272 03- 

^ 744 80 

Blmmara 


S37 16 

4 94 

f 212 69 

156 24 

613 02 

167 35 

- • 

% 945 07' 

\ 32 41 1 

Bflroi by Badla Hettlemant 


241,100 66 

100,628 67 

[ 100»943 15 

10,468 46 

652,240 06 

166.521 23 

f 

386.719 78 

10,317 85 

DaaaJbgrJUiiffliaht Mtlenient 

•• 

97,710 21 

6,849 48 

80,528 45 

11,114 74 

196,202 88 

68,228 98 

189,978 09 

^ ,4,840 08 

^ , "CIEAKD Total 

N 

- 

338,900 87 

107,473 15 

271,471 60 

30.5M 22 ' 

V’ 

738,413 8t 

228,750 21 

i 619,998 98 

28.064 38 

/ i 

woAii 


171,101 1* 

> 

125,062 44 

117,518 50 

«l,43* M 

! 445.133 65 

94,543 47 

J.— 

350,590 18 

65.228 18 

Block B 4 , ^ 

.. 

199,286 68 

145,822 05 


1 22,996 t>7 

168,388 39 

mm 84 

\ |U8.072 56 

50,155 88 

BloekO 4 . 

*• 

241,190 88 

‘ 100,628 67 

100,943 16 

19,493 49 

552,240 96 

105.521 23 

386,719 73 

10,817 85 

^tABP TotAi. done bifUlNfll 

Settle’ 

« 

611,557 41 

871.588 16 

k 

80g,»2 it 

73,685 97 

n 

1,505,76^ 00 

410.480 54 

1,146,282 46 

124,701 89 

tatijroJMa doBB hf .imehahJ ^ 


mm 

80,528 45 


199,202 88 

63,228 98 

182,978 00 

JL-- 

4,849 68 

QliliB TotAi of dktrlct ibmt }>y 
NMbondlaJrtiMBct^iUfiieiit* .. 



•39,820 81 

84,999 81 

l,7ei,9efi 88' 

''489,709 SS 

1,279,266,^ 

1*^ 

129,047 89 

-Ar"’- • J.- - 


Hill 

HHB 



* 





1 " ' 








" " A 













































































thatmbto artik other llum eoii»flt fallow. 


Area not available fof*Mtivatlon. 



Qrovei not 


bamboos. 



"a, n. 

A. ». 

5,518 15 

I,il6 72 

7,605 48 

1,771 91 

7,270 28 

662 97 

6,66? 95 

995 81 

5,748 80 

26 

11,627 97 

, W ®» 

2,817 77 

259 98 

8,980 24 

- 

685 50 

61,087 60 

8,805 78 

8,974 59 


8.776 72 

1,078 64 

H,344 22 

1,^6 20 

6,661 23 

1,181 00 

8,889 90 

806 06 


902 40 

5,099 29 

948 81 

2,861 14 

693 70 

48,t7fl 42 

8,104 14 

5,889 84 

1,5M 64 

7,775 77 

W. 

4,266 11 

1.6ZS 42 

2,955 69 

i: ■|,14«08 

8,759 36 

„ 1,262 62 

8,142 92 

1,066 81 

780 

1,W4 to 

26 8» '^ 




Other 

kinds. 

Total, 

13 ^ I 

14 



A. 1). 
2,048 01 


A. D. 
9,000 77 


2,148 50 18,112 58 

1,252 30 0,425 03 

2,534 72 10,484 69 


2, in 80 15,540 02 


1.010 28 
580 54 


3.602 76 
5,884 96 



4,078 51 14,002 75 

1,712 02 11,842 51 

1,304 25 11,014 75 

1,402 01 0,331 25 


1.220 57 

2.221 45 
2,343 10 
1,010 87 


5.080 58 
7,010 08 
8,580 30 
4,254 51 


A. D. 
2,030 70 
2,804 00 
1,156 75 
1,464 70 
2,403 02 
1,672 38 
1,125 22 
1,277 70 


2,515 65 
1,877 05 
1,571 75 
1,955 76 
1,146 54 
1,625 65 
1J84 08 
1,146 48 


A. 1). 
4,587 81 
4,215 54 
2,858 18 
2,084 20 
M82 24 
8,077 86 
2,185 88 
8,780 76 


.5,618 .33 
8,346 64 
3.240 10 
8.046 04 
1.606 12 
3,279 45 
S>80 52 
1.652 87 


48,176 42 8,104 14 I 1,585 70 15,860 87 73,226 68 18,623 81 { 25,723 13 14.400 48 53,8.37 42 177.210 88 $6,101 03 


1,707 92 0,176 08 

2,757 02 11,791 02 


1,541 78 


1,0.31 95 
1,224 43 
12 57 


7.181 36 
5.532 89 
12,605 70 
6,257 76 
8,380 40 
84 04 


2.580 92 

1,949 04 
r,782 08 
1,706 45 
2,435 78 
2,493 51 
8.419 83 
06 15 j 


2,414 96 
8,028 07 
1,018 40 
1,118 88 
2,084 01 
2.040 44 
3,7.57 48 
20 57 


68,548 82 1 8,810 tl 
8,670 921 8,211 65 



t62«607 66 1 25^280 68 4,921 


MTOM t,ni«i6 


MM9* nt »,4M as t «.»U M 


0 

Other 

kinds. 

Total. 

17 

18 

A. D. 

A. 1). 

2,87146 

11,080 57 

1,408 43 

10,518 87 

2,804 01 

5.818 04 

8,490 77 

7,030 76 

2,572 88 

0,800 04 

8.901 75 

0,551 00 

1,008 58 

4,910 08 

042 18 

6,000 04 

22,000 00 

66,708 40 

3,734 08 

11,80.3 06 : 

2,103 02 

7,388 51 

1,667 80 

0,488 80 

1,555 74 

7,160 54 

847 70 

8,600 86 

1,192 48 

, 0,097 53 

2,008 8.5 

7,117 00 

1,824 77 

4.124 12 

* * 

14.490 48 j 

53,8.37 42 

1.8.59 00 

0,806 78 

2.084 87 

7,002 88 

1,885 54 

0,635 07 

1,2.50 20 

4,075 62 

2,542 60 

7,962 45 

I.:i 80 n 

5,914 06 

1.691 Hi 

0,008 42i 

24 50 

141 22 

12,018 08i 

47,500 404 

10,738 411 

31,100 144 

82,657 40 

jgm\ 

22,000 66 

65,708 40 

14,190 48 

53,837 42 

12,918 98 

47,566 404 

49,509 12 

167,112 Sli 

0 ■' 



16,788 4l 

81,100 14i. 


Total Ull* TnfttI nrnn 

cultIvattHi, 

«)lumn,9 
U Mid J8. 


10,200 54 44,000 00 
29,791 44 72,969 18 


10,850 43 25,735 02 
13,720 02 41,005 83 


118,953 

20 » 

86,336 

70 

71,4.58 

22 

75,286 

44 

49.2.50 

64 

07,000 

It 

82,448 

73 

30,507 

00 



22,463 94 85,045 57 


> 09 
91.270 81 
101 ^ 



173,41.3.6011 093.107 lOf 



60^247 5^1 11)6,212 46 548,050 66 (1,827, 806 94 







































































































Cer»al(i and Pulaet. 


Name of thana. 

Rlw. j 


■ 


1 

Cufiiba 

Ragl 

or 

Marua, 






Aus. 


Aiuaii. 


Boro 


nn 

1 

Barley. 

or 

Bajra. 

Maiae. 

Oram (F6M. 

1 

2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


A BLOCK. 

A. 

I>. 

A. 

1). 

A. 

o. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

t). 

A. 

1). 

A. 

I). 

A. 

1). 

A. 

D. 

KrtHtinaKar 

33,032 

04 

13,745 

33 

11 

08 

584 

72 

128 

19 

0 

32 

0 

02 

112 

33 

5,408 

85 

Kanagliat 

33.588 

45 

30,489 

71 



19 

29 

68 

26 





8 

21 

847 

09 

Santipur .. 

.12.882 

35 

5.783 

22 

32 

05 

42 

46 

94 

80 



. . . 


1 

56 

224 

91 

Kallganj .. 

16,893 

52 

16,448 

97 

72 

94 

798 

43 

148 

44 

8 

64 



3 

87 

5,089 

07 

Chakdha . . 

18.122 

18 

25,651 

05 

1 1 

5.5 

< 112 

53 

61 

<0 



24 

75 

1 

60 

32 

51 

^SnKkBhipara 

23..820 

81 

16,082 

08 

146 

65^ 

1,387 

57 

145 

70 





255 

30 

8,388 

84 

Kabatlwip 

10.608 

to 

479 

94 

46 

03 

83 1 

40 

170 

60 





1 

25 

2,068 

69 

Baringhata 

8,187 

47 

14,730 

26 



4 

08 

2 

36 



0 

Qj 

... 


4 

59 

Total 

157,134 

98 

124.261 

40 

320 

30 

8,280 

43 

828 

35 

3 

96 

2.5 

96 

384 

21 

22,009 

05 

B BLOCK. 



















Tehatta 

28.261 

10 

33.408 

15 

3 

18 

3,322 

54 

405 

20 





, 

S2 

17,181 

49 

mherintt . . ^ 

2.5,668 

37 

17.067 

31 

35 

26 

1,054 

31 

208 

48 

.. . 




1 

32 

18,024 

77 

Cbaudaogft 

27,488 

60 

12.320 

76 

0 

70 

739 

70 

1,076 

65 



0 

46 


69 

11,880 

58 

Pamurtiuda 

20,644 

26 

13.362 

47 

14 

98 

1,3.59 

29 

660 

71 




. 

2 

83 

18,451 

95 

Jibannagar 

18.981 

57 

10.844 

72 



38.3 

98 

261 

40 







8,866 

89 

Hanakhgfl 

17,163 

81 

26,541 

83 



72 

69 

100 

08 





0 

47 

5408 

51 

Chapm. .. ... 

28,023 

.33 

22,621 

00 

61 

25 

675 

94 

184 

03 





20 

21 

12,038 

25 

KrlahnaganJ 

11,630 

37 

8,024 

81 

85 

18 

Bll 

00 

232 

64 





0 

00 

5,518 

78 

ToUl 

181,851 

41 

145,190 

05 

2(K) 

55 

8,740 

45 

3,130 

00 



0 

40 

57 

83 

87,010 

•7 

. i 

C BLOCK. 



















Alamdanga 

43, .5.52 

30 

11,061 

30 



2,552 

59 

1,446 

26' 







7,48$ 

81 

Oangni a,. 

•'■>84,198 

66 

18,444 

75 

1 

03 

2,357 

81 

802 

62 

2 

32 

2 

10 

0 

20 

7,929 

80 

Mirpur , 

311251 

05 

13, ,337 

78 



1,188 

40 

1,193 

71 







4,166 

88 

Oaulaipur. . 

20.963 

43 

6,662 

01 



1,724 

08 

1,281 

15 



0 

02 



7,793 

68 

Katlippur 

33.016 

06 

13,015 

24 

0 

.53 

4,248 

78 

535 

47 



5 

10 



18,078 

82 

KushUa^^ , 

3.3,642 

08 

8,632 

03 

537 

20 

14J47 

03 

385 

00 



. . . 




8,807 

57 

Kuznarkhall and Kbokaa 

18,920 

84 

23, .364 

26 

1 

56 

835 

38 

52) 

57 





4V J 

18 

774 

95 

Bheramara 

223 

47 

4 

94 





6 

01 


J 

» 




40 

11 

4)o]ie by Nadia 

217,677 

79 

03,522 

81 

541 

21 

14,154 

97 

6,178 

29 

2 

82 

8 

21 

1 

38 

#4.525 

02 

■ ' r- 

Dona by Bajj^habi 

84,855 

80 

6,770 

94 

77 

43 

2,584 

43 

4,540 

82 





... 



59 

- . 4**' •• 

302,5.33 

69 

100,298 

26 

618 

64 

16,739 

40 

10,714 

11 

2 

82 

8 

21 

1 

38 

58,007 

61 

f-K 

BloekA .. « « 

167,184 

98 

124,261 

46 1 

820 

301 

4Jif280 

48 

828 

35 

3 

96 

25 

96 

384 

21 

22,009 

09 

JBlockB .. 

181,851 

41 

145.10Q 

05 

200 

65 

8,749 

45 

3,139 

m 

. . . 


0 

46 

57 

88 

87,010 

67^ 

Block C‘.. 

lei 7.677 

97 

98,522 

«l 

541 

21 -j 

14,154 

97 

6,173 

20 


32 

8 

21 

1 

38 

44,525 

0$: 

- 

f 




... % 



















w 








inm 

■ 





Boii Nbdia 

iSMM 

18 

362,073 

82 

hm 

(’6 

26,134 

85 

10,140 

78 

6 

28 


m 

^43 

42 

158,544 

TA 

Dofio by 

84.866* 

« 

80 

, «,770 

94 

if 

48 

2,584 

48 

4,640 

82 

... 


■ 

I 

• 

8,48i 

tl:' 

i' 

-X 

OjpAiip ToTAii of Nadia 

641,619 

i 

88. 

[ 869,744 

7<k 


28,710 

28 

14,681 

55 

1 

M 

34 

68 

443 

42 

I62i08|. 

98 

t 


"f 

a 




-J 





■ 

■ 





















































liMMd. „.fe*S”J!S; a»Pf“9<i othcn. 

mgpvKr (til or JlnJIU). mmUrtl. ^w«r8. 


A. 

D. 

16.«17 

74 

16,066 

18 

7,784 

03 

7,648 

66 

7,781 

86 

7,222 

08 

7,002 

64 

2.618 

50 


11,237 

40 

5,716 

71 

6,280 

77 

6,172 

25 

3.486 

51 

6,101 

23 

7,611 

03 

2,261 

61 

46,047 

31 

7,003 

31 

8.378 

82 

lo/m 

18 

6.426 

12 

11,086 

63 

11,654 

17 

7,206 

14 

37 

33 

62,837 . 

80 

60,116 

0*.., 

112,068 

14 



MOD 49 
',«2H (M> 



71,«27 fit 6,682 35 



101,412 12 

60,116 84 

63,067(, 28 
1,061 70 

tti,»sr «6 

66,010 o; 


07 

9(t 

427 

»i 

20 

.52 

2,330 

11 

132 

50 

2i(; 

11 

24 J 

70 

75 

87 

307 

03 

276 

02 

81 

00 

» 


1 .330 

95 

733 

04 

2.003 

99 

464 

63 

2.380 

11 

1,330 

95 

4,116 

69 

738 

04 


877 

00 

3,040 

78 


417 

30 

314 

09 

1 ,050 

58 

171 

00 


3,506 24 
1.273 5H 


1.530 17 


.513 81 

29 00 

352 00 

4 73 

10.280 (»7 

1 .028 67 

70S 31 

030 38 

1.019 28 

796 17 

1.591 87 

60.> 14 

044 32 

003 05 

933 ,37 

202 Ml 

9 1 1 07 

931 20 

WH 10 

307 54 



Ckmcltmeutii 

an<l 

BpIccH. 


15 


A. I). 


87 27 
324 40 
65 21 
20 35 
351 98 

36 36 
18 42 
786 14 


516 18 1.062 (K> 

87 07 1.222 34 

1,206 93 
837 57 
300 90 
323 36 
238 80 


639 60 1,056 38 


525 46 
51.5 99 

304 70 

368 84 


413 36 2,082 87 

24 51 



244 08 
144 53 
lU 37 
12 14 

19 32 
57 48 
32 70 
3 13 


773 03 
4 1 1 90 

709 1 4 

824 16 


0 46 I . . . . 


3.267 

79 

7.100 

1,623 

62 

1 .078 

4.891 

41 

8,178 


39 63 0 98 0 75 17,045 66» 

0 24 ' 12,134 36 



481 

28 

1,028 

67 

4,292 

89 

6,802 

84 

732 

20 

0,636 

04 


»,590 40 


820 98 
628 Sfi 



44 13,772 03 

17,272 84 
17.945 66 


48,001 27 
2t I 72,134 86 


3 43 1 61,126 62 






















































212 


mmum 




Fibno. 


Dyes. 



Drugs and Narcotics. 

















FixMerempi 

(Ineliidibi 

and 

Kamo of thana. 










Indian 







others. 

ludlgo. 

Others. 

Tea. 

Tobacco. 


Hemp 

(Qanla). 

Betel 


Others. 

KaiaiL 



22 

2S 


24 

25 

26 


wBM 

28 

20 


80 

81 

A BLOCK 


A. B. 

A. 

1). 

A. B. 

A. D. 

A. 

B. 

A. B. 

A. B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B, 

A. D 

Krlshoagar 







88 

02 



8 

78 

16 

57 

.... 

Kanagbat 



.... 




310 

22 


.... 

2 

80 



177 77 

Sautlpnr 


.... 





5 

18 



.... 




.... 

KaUiianj .. 



153 

83 



10 

85 


.... 

38 

00 

56 

40 

0 00 

Chaktlha . . 







1,007 

56 


— 

m 

52 

0 

84 

.... 

ly'akaahipara 

.. 


0 

S.’i 

.... 


20 

26 



127 

02 

2 

88 

0 71 

Nabadwip 







14 

01 



5 

73 


. 

.... 

Haringhata 



.... 




1,300 

80 







.... 

Total 



154 

18 

.... 


2,807 

34 



205 

53 

04 

02 

170 88 

B BLOCK. 
















• Toliatta 







172 

07 


.... 

4 

58 

.. 


736 53 

MeboriHir . . 



10 

89 



107 

00 



3.3 

90 



466 70 

Ciutudanga 






— 

124 

10 



8 

64 

. . 


205 10 

Damurhiula 



... 




141 

15 



16 

45 



454 28 

Jitmnnagar 



... 




50 

60 



7 

00 



880 24 

Hanskhall 







45 

46 







2.045 81 

('bapra 







73 

05 





6 

80 

2,791 16 

Krisbim^utij 






.... 

27 

06 



13 

55 



6.32 12 

Total 



10 

89 

.... 


837 

48 


.... 

84 

12 

6 

80 

0,111 50 

C BLOCK. 
















Alaiiidanga 







100 

33 



45 

04 


' 

1,235 44 

Oangni 



1,340 

90 



100 

09 



6 

92 



1,700 20 

Mirpur 



— 




85 

80 



130 

86 



1,384 02 

Uaulatpur. . 



573 

64 



54 

66 


— 

341 

86 



742 16 

JOtrlfiipur 



244 

76 



94 

81 


.... 

124 

68 



1,871 00 

Kusbtia . . 

• • 






87 

52 



51 

80 



7,005 28 

Kuiuarkhali and Khoksa 


— 




53 

24 



45 

78 



717 07 

Bhcraitiaru 



.... 




2 

02 


.... 

• 5 

08 



44 01 

Bone by Kadia 


.... 

2,105 

35 

.... 


585 

37 



447 

1 

01 


, 

14,750 16 

l>ofie bv KajHhahi 


85 82 



1,907 64 j 

.... 

892 

22 



810 

00 

87 

84 

813 13 

Totikl 


85 82 

2,105 

36 

1,967 64 


1,477 

50 


.... 

1.267 

B 

37 

84 

16,004 00 

Block A . . 



154 

18 



2.807 

84 



205 

58 

04 

02 

170 88 

Block B . . 

. . 

.... 

10 

80 


.... 

837 

48 

.... 

.... 

84 

12 

6 

80 

9,111 50 

Block C 

, , 

•• • • 

2,165 

86 

.... 

.... 

585 

37 

.... 

• • • . 

447 

01 

. < . 

, 

14,750 16 

















Bone by Kartia 



2»880 

42 

- , 


4,280 

10 



787 

56 

.100 

01 

24,041 18 

Bone by lUBbahi 

•• 

86 8S 

« 


1,067 64 

.... 

802 

22 

.... 

.... 

857 

88 


• 

818 08 

ORAifb Total of Kadia 
district .. 

85 82^ 

2,830 

42 

1,067 64 

.... 

5,122 

41 

.... 

• .... 

1.504 

HO 

100 

01 

24,855 06 


1 


• 


9 







l 


































































































m 


Name of thana. 

No. of 
homestead 
plote. 

BuUs. 

BoUm retted 
or bred lA 
Govemment 
fame with 
name of 
farm. 

Bullocks. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

Kriehnaffar . . 

15,630 

712 


Mil 

Naliadwlp . . 

7,221 

91 



Eanaghat; 

11,140 

1,768 



Nakashipara.. 

12.682 




aiakdha 

7.508 



11,593 

Hariauhata . . 

5,280 


.... 

6.192 

Btfitipur 

12.552 



4,055 

KallpanJ 

0.055 



6.597 

ToUl 

81,158 

6.848 


72,150 

TehatU 

15,As2 

631 

8 

15,405 

3feherp\ir 

11,140 

726 

6 

12,806 

Chuadau^a . . 

7.359 

80S 

31 

11,701 

Damurhuda . . 

0,055 

265 

0 

11,762 

Jll>annaytur . . 

.5,241 

770 

8 

H.798 

Hanskhali .. 

7.508 

316 

12 

12.572 

Chapra 

12.082 

aio 

7 

17,195 

*Krifthiuigauj 

4,077 

449 

9 

7,071 

Total 

73,584 

*• 

4,036 

84 

07,370 

Alamdanga . . 

1 

11,240 

l,H0l 

9 

18,180 

Oangal 

10.447 

866 

12 

11,810 

Mirpur 

10.093 

1,734 

7 

9,060 

Daulat pur . . « 

7,582 

1.0.54 

14 

7,773 

Kajinijfor 

14,211 

1,286 

11 

14,169 

Kuslitia 

9,315 

2,082 

06 

9,399 

Kumarkhalt and Khoksa 

2,330 

4,945 

8 

13,603 

Bheraniara . . 

247 

10 

135 

184 

Total 

05,471 

18,884 

202 

79,177 

Area done by Kajstiahl 
flettleinent 

81,017 

8,717 

.... 

25,048 

Geanp Totai. 

96,488 

22,601 

202 

104,225 


ihWB. 


Calves. 


Male 


J 

14.152 

6.300 

10,407 

11,030 

12.382 

5,182 

5,547 

8,040 

7».24tt 


14,000 

10,300 

8,180 

8,800 

5,730 

9,081 

11,073 

0,310 

74,200 


12,275 

10,044 

10,093 

10,092 

13,722 

9,083 

10,243 

211 

77,203 

27,1 10 

104,873 


































































er [if used for totals 
illages, enter In co- 
d 2, than a number 
f village.] 











Name and taiial niiinbrr 


Proprieftors. 


ienure-tioldeTt. 

8frftoe tennre-^ 
^Ideia. 


of esutate. 

1 s : 

=i:s 

As private lands. 

Not as private lands. 

Number 

of 

holdings. 


Number 

jpt 

hdidings. 

■ 

R 

'"Tr-"" 

^ Numfief 
^ of 
hoidlogs 



giS*’ 

* S'® 

Niunber 

of 

holdings. 

Area. 

Number 

of 

holdings. 

Area. 

ji* 

Area. 

Area. 

1 

2 

a 

4 

5 


7 

8 

9 

BEH 

11 

12 

Krfshnaear . . 

tt 

Kabadwip 




606 

96 

4.824 *64 

8.619 *70 

■ 

4 , 800 ^. 

866 * 6(1 

188 

t. 

8 

144 *27 

11*91 

620 

185 

992*61 

326*40 

daotipur 




360 

4,882 *98 

2,206 

S , 026 r 8 ij 

7 

4*66 

199 

767 *72 

Banagfiat 




895 

4.172 *66 

5,908 

6 . 16 & *82 

6 

.. 

1,712 

4.009 *48 

Kaltganj 




835 

^ 4.436 *19 

8,180 

4,830 *95 

1 

•28 

491 

1 , 144*60 

Nakaahlpara 




629 

6.461 *74 

3,495 

4 , 182*77 

8 

*63 

176 

1,226 *70 

Chakdha 




973 

4.216 *84 

6.191 

8,406 -87 

61 

8*76 

1,188 

2,246 *06 

Haiingbata 




369 

8.767 *39 

2,305 

2,142 *62 

1 


402 

1 , 678*64 

Tehatta 




347 

2.881 *72 

1,714 

2,685 -84 

3 

1*81 

15 f 

672 76 

Kriahnaganj 




366 

1,037 *62 

1,004 

1,118 88 

1 

*68 

279 

720 21 

Jibannagar . . 




290 

1,272 13 

1,876 

1,336 17 



284 

639 86 

Meherpur 




408 

1,502 *26 

1,010 

2,990 72 

7 

8*66 

218 

487 *60 

Kanakhali 




487 

2,000 *61 

1,282 

1,618 -76 

88 

18*16 

100 

912*41 

Chuadanga . . 




280 

2,969 *94 


2. 182 *87 



437 

879 *86 

Bamurhnda . . 




323 

1.234 45 


2,211 *65 

11 

50*88 

158 

473 *03 

Ohapra 




318 

1,689 * 6 ? 

1.047 

1,422 *38 

8 

7*67 

98 

550 09 

Kuraarkhall 




691 

952 *18 

1 , 768 . 

086 56 

87 

40*00 

901 

791 *26 

Kunhtfa 




236 

1.146 *89 

1,676 

1,470 74 

80 

28*14 

615 

701 *79 

Karliupur 




407 

1,807 *61 

2,010 

8,027 *99 



585 

1,481 *84 

Mirpur 




221 

4,617 *22 

1,810 

1,647 *66 

41 

48*01 

470 

1 , 264*86 

Daulatpiir 




174 

936 *06 

686 

749 *74 

2 

1 61 

618 

1,812 *64 

Gangni 




229 

1,730 *78 

464 

67 f *78 

6 

7*90 

248 

1 . 414*61 

Alamdanga . . 




343 

802*67 

1,127 

1,238 *68 

80 

68 50 

965 

1,486 *00 

Khokaa 




201 

420 91 

615 

296*31 

■l 

4*14 

586 

586*48 

Bheraniara . , 




6 

14 *61 

27 

87 94 

■ 


14 

17 12 

Total area done by >fadla 
Settlement. 




0,380 

61.878 *48 

60,087 

54,184 *46 

i 

680 

455 *46 

11.820 

26,672 *67 

Knmarkhall 

m 

Partly t 
Settlf 

1 

tone by II 
?nient. 

*96 

Uijehahl 

01 

10 , 117*18 

228 

201 *82 

7 

6*89 

468 

837 *20 

Ktiahtla 


Ditto 


65 

1,076 *68 

101 

96*81 



242 

681 *82 

Karlnipur 


Jiltto 


27 

4.698 *01 

286 

888*29 


.. 

02 

8,274 *04 

Mirpur 


Ditto 


17 

1,616 *23 

74 

106 *99 



164 

278 *26 

Daulatpur 


Ditto 


06 

8,696 *86 

110 

118 *71 

.. 


197 

8,148 *16 

Bheramara . . 


Ditto 


80 

8,446 *10 

296 

488 *61 



671 

1 , 008*88 

TotaJ area done by Aaj< 
•hahi SettleinMit. 

1 .. 

] 

*96 

876 

24,447 *69 

1.089 

1,206 *68 

7 

6*80 

1,824 

10,107 *40 

Total of District 


1 

t 

•96 

■Hi 

86,826 *02 

61,076 

66 , 480*08 

696 

462*86 

18,644 

86 , 680*07 


t 



■ra 



























































Balyatn (rent-free). 

HaiyaiB (service). 

wSSSS% 

" jMr n 

iiiod rentft 

TemtKir 

hill! 

ftiy tenure* 
lem. 

TetiureolioUleni on 
rent In kind or com- 
bined caeh and kind. 

Other claMneM. 





IQ^nmber 

of 

holdings. 

Area. 

Number 

of 

lioltllngi. 

Area. 

Number 

of 

boldingH. 

Area. 

Nunibe*- 

of 

holdings. 

Area. 

Number 

of 

holdings. 

Area. 

Number 

of 

holdings. 

Area. 

18 

14 

16 

10 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

1,780 

11,452 >73 

SO 

%00 03 



30 

24 '00 

3 

.5 07 

216 

418 '34 

677 

1,048 75 

3 

2 05 



5 

41 



72 

80 '50 

547 

5,643 -67 

27 

808 15 

1 


20 

24 -78 

4 

52 

52 

67 08 

8.060 

10,980 87 

454 

024 -67 



72 

104 -77 

4 

1 '97 

142 

60*81 

068 

8.018 -30 

60 

1,210 *75 

31 

46 -40 

04 

281 '06 



617 

1,510 '34 

1,760 

11,002 08 

16 

248 -77 

62 

20 -41 

235 

434 10 

3 

6 92 

mi 

078 02 

2,751 

6,848 70 

140 

00 '33 

2 

2 70 

83 

380 02 

3 

•73 

228 

00 02 

1,406 

:t,5fi8 -80 

37 

13 31 



83 

06 '60 

7 

3 47 

180 

60*51 

1,440 

12,120 38 

40 

216 76 

1 

1 05 

173 

795 45 

3 

3 70 

.58.5 

1,614 01 * 

814 

3,858 00 

25 

60 22 



30 

4 04 



103 

no 43 

005 

3.0.30 «)5 

7 

10 77 



136 

450 56 



147 

203 *52 

1,558 

10,030 07 

31 

04 41 

0 

20 05 

244 

201 78 



338 

1,144 08 

1,022 

4,727 4J 

31 

115 *01 

2 

1 -50 

27 

113 13 

8 

10 37 

52 

67 -81 

1,156 

4,513 35 

38 

0 42 



270 

663 86 

1 

'22 

225 

577 48 

004 

0,581 43 

18 

18 77 

2 

5 21 

173 

252 .55 

3 

2 40 

335 

731 '35 

042 

8,080 13 

41 

100 53 

10 

f» 70 

103 

245 00 



187 

425 -48 

1,021 

1,642 48 

81 

102 38 

7 

4 80 

120 

132 '68 

2 

' 6 46 

80 

46 08 

1,626 

2.400 61 

31 

87 '75 



278 

874 43 



100 

255 73 

1,668 

5,601 17 

50 

72 32 

24 

14 16 

02 

116 ,50 

8 

12 .52 

446 

1,545 '23 

1,036 

3.664 -80 

41 

18U '65 

6 


478 

504 '70 



.300 

607 *55 

060 

1,865 30 

83 

106 44 



522 

873 03 

1 

•42 

268 

570 *23 

1,072 

7,041 '51 

08 

35 23 

C 


86 

140 75 

10 

80 .30 

326 

884 .39 

1,220 

3,750 IM) 

50 

123 30 

4 

1 '71 

103 

236 05 

5 ' 

1 

8 03 

344 

578 04 

1,407 

1,354 23 

30 

32 67 



108 

112 1.5 


5 00 

86 

55 28 

22 ; 

55 80 









15 

___ 

0 12 

88,406 

140,173 80 

1,471 

4,342 .50 

167 

124 36 

3,667 

6,762 '44 

76 

J09 17 

6.171 

12,480 '80 

in 

1,886 '30 

• 

4 

■ 10 76 


. , 

4 

6-61 

, . 


66 

30 20 

» 

766 

636 16 





37 

1.50 21 

. . 

. . 

27 

28 -73 

160 

5,618 >42 

2 

66 '70 







65 

213-37 

65 

138 03 

. . 




0 

28 '92 

•• 


48 

112 09 

811 

2,004 '38 

22 

1,837 '26 

. . 


12 

00 24 



133 

310 02 

885 

1,420 '50 

4 

80 00 

0 



8 

19 13 

2 

•08 

22.3 

544 '59 

1,727 

12,711 ‘87 

82 

1,442 '72 


.. 

67 

265 'll 

— 

2 

•68 

062 

1,230 00 

85,185 

152,885 '76 

1,603 

5,785 '31 

167 

124 35 

3,734 

7,027 '55 

78 

lOlf'85 

• 

0,723 

* 13.729 -40 


Name and tauzi number 
of estate. 


Krisfl^agar 

Kabadwip 

Santlpur 

Kanagliat 

KaliftHiij 

Nakaghipara 

Chakdha 

Haringhata 

Te&at ta 

Krtehnaganj 

Jibannagar 

Moherpor 

Hanskhall 

OhRiadanga 

Daniurhuda . . 

C)iat»ra 

Kumarkhnii 

Kuabtia 

Karltiipnr 

MIrpur 

Doulatpiir 

Oangtii 

Aiaiiidanga * 

Khoksa 

Bherainara 

Total area done by Nadia 
Bettlemeni. 


Kumarkhali 

Kuahtia 

Karimpnr 

MIrpur 

Daulatpur 

Bheramara 

Total area done by Maj 
aUahl Settlement. 

TOTAJ^ of IBSTBICT 


21 ^ 


AFFiilbik 




' 'SiNi'.*' 

Ralyata at fixed reubaur rate of rent (cash). 

i 



Settled and occupancy ralyata (caali rent). 



Number 

of 

holdings. 

Area. 

Beni. 


Incidence 

of 

rent. 

Nuni)>er 

of 

Imldlnga, 

Area. 



■ ■(«., 

■ '■ 1 

Incidence ^ 

" of 

rent. 

25 

26 

27 



2ft 


29 

SO 

31 



82 




Ba. 

A. 

I*. 

Ra. 

A. 

P. 



Ha. 

A. 

P. 

Ha. 

A. 

P. 


|||8|k49e-3o 

19..5.58 

15 

3 

1 

9 

0 

11,040 

26,432 -91 

50,372 

15 

9 

2 

s 

11 

433 

823 '62 

1,507 

8 

2 

t 

13 

3 

4.239 


23.020 

7 

2 

2 12 11 

1,415 

4.138 -43 

8..599 

15 

11 

2 

1 

3 

7.716 

14.053 '42 

36,060 

7 

5 

2 10 


3,645 

19,789 58 

32,250 

12 

10 

1 

10 

1 

17,191 

41,263 -61 

89,987 

8 

4 

2 

2 11 

932 

3,306 97 

8,905 

7 

6 

2 

11 

6 

11,679 

17,820 -09 

54,046 

10 

9 

3 

1 

4 

838 

4,694 24 

6,934 

9 

7 

1 

5 

10 

10,723 

19,042 ‘20 

38.230 

0 

4 

2 

0 

1 

5,637 

20,894 -75 

48,015 

13 

2 

2 

4 

9 

18.178 

29,820 -04 

92.502 

9 

4 

3 

1 

7 

2,7.31 

8,188 18 

22,052 

4 

4 

2 

U 

1 

10,190 

19.418-86 

58,003 

7 

1 

8 

0 

6 

4,232 

13,220 <03 

23.530 

8 

2 

1 

12 

6 

17,380 

31,086-84 

78,328 

9 

1 

2 

8 

4 

3,365 

14.787 ,34 

20.858 

7 

3 

1 

6 

7 

5,638 

11,251 -93 

23,301 

14 

« 

2 

1 

2 

2,605 

10,309 07 

20,287 

5 

11 

1 

3 

5 

9,181 

23.597 -68 

47,126 

12 

t1 

1 

15 

U 

2,485 

7,002 51 

16,827 

5 

0 

2 

6 

5 

10,558 

27.215 -.50 

70,120 

12 

8 

2 

9 

2 

2,918 

21,445 -25 

27,339 

2 

4 

1 

4 

4 

0.519 

28,1 12 -.30 

49,979 

10 

8 

1 

12 

5 

2,268 

14,5,54 -70 

21,4.55 

10 

6 

1 

7 

4 

13,2.38 

39.073 *09 

77,042 

10 

1 

1 

15 

7 

2,895 

21,913 17 

47.604 

9 

10 

1 

14 

11 

10,827 

26,956 -39 

61.024 

6 

5 

2 

4 

3 

2.482 

17„504 63 

26,474 

8 

0 

1 

8 

1 

5.699 

18,183 -63 

37.213 

10 

8 

■ 

0 

9 

8,!j24 

18..337 02 

33.2(MJ 

10 

2 

1 

13 

0 

11,654 

19,119-84 

69.469 

5 

0 


9 

11 

9,491 

25,590 09 

57.3.U 

10 

4 

2 

3 

10 

15,41M) 

20.802 -07 

78,829 

3 

6 


10 

4 

2,099 

0,( 80 0.5 

1 1„505 

4 

9 

1 

14 

3 

22,707 

44,048 -08 

1,16.120 

12 

3 


10 

2 

5,017 

10,097 -29 

33,153 

1 

4 

1 

15 

9 

15, .587 

38,378 -82 

97,018 

10 

0 

2 

8 

5 

1,308 

0,888 05 

12,628 

3 

11 

1 

13 

4 

1.3,911 

24,804 '86 

66,370 

4 

6 

2 

10 

8 

2,001 

10,214 90 

20,218 

4 

1 

1 

15 

9 

17,667 

46,862 '93 

1,27,461 

6 

0 

2 

11 

6 

7,324 

30,480 -48 

53,813 

14 

3 

1 

12 

3 

17, .349 

42,39.5 -80 

95,128 

6 

2 

2 

3 

11 

3,300 

4,770-72 

12,270 

3 

4 

2 

9 

2 

8,114 

11,733 69 

38,740 

7 

1 ' 

1 

3 

4 

10 

22 

51-94 

107 

13 

9 

2 

1 

3 

515 

502 -40 

1,880 

1 

1 

3 ; 

3 

11 

10 

79,952 

320,249 -00 

5,86,501 

2 

2 

1 

13 

4 

295,996 

639,206 39 

15.69,080 

12 

4 


B 

D 

301 

1,121-46 

2,523 

1 

2 

2 

4 

0 

10,775 

4 

18,108 '45 

62,441 

13 

0 


1 

1 

810 

813 57 

1,676 

10 

8 

2 

0 

11 

7,405 

11,314-54 

36,3X3 

6 

9 

8 



217 

825 39 

762 

9 

6 

0 

14 

9 

7,042 

13,464 39 

20,519 

0 

3 

2 

3 

0 

40 

300-58 

587 

7 

1 

3 

1 

15 

3 

2,584 

5,804 -63 

18,477 

11 

3 

8 

12 11 

170 

721 -46 

1,850 

15 

5 

2 

9 

0 

10,847 

22,741 -47 

50,878 

14 

1 

2 

3 

5 

,380 

2,533 -01 

6,721 

9 

2 

■ J 

12 

3 

11,725 

16,959 74 

35,370 14 

6 

2 

1 

4 

1,924 

0,310 -07 

1.3,121 

i 

5 

2 

2 

1 

3 

50,468 

88,393 -22 

2,32,502 

0 10 

2 

10 

1 


320,565 -73 

6,99,71^ 7 

4 

1 

1 

18 

5 

846,464 

727,659 '61 

17,01,582 13 

2 

2 


1 
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continued. 


■ 

■.fc 

Non-oeeupftncy ralyati» '(cAiih-r0 

V*.* 

nt). 

Hettled and occu- 
pancy raiyats on 
fixed produce rents. 

fiattled and occu- 
ralyats on 

share of produce rent. 

Non-occupam^y 
ralyats on fixed 
produce rent. 

Non-«ecupancy 
ralyats on share 
of prodtme rent. 

1 

Area. 

llent. 


Incidence! 

of 

rent. 

Number 

of 

holdings 

Area. 

Number 

of 

holdings 

■ 

Number 

«>f 

holdings. 

Area. 

Nuinl>er 

of 

holdings. 

Area. 

88 

34 

35 


36 


37 

38 

30 

H 


42 

43 

44 



Its. A 

P. 

Rm. a 

P. 

■ 








438 

607 '21 

2.143 14 

2 

3 8 

6 

■ 

6 .36 

220 

191 18 

13 

11 -10 

58 

5| -48 

803 

208 -58 

2,004 1 

8 

6 4 

0 

■ 

5 60 

104 

140-82 

.. ■„ ■ 


39 

$7 *27 

640 

051 50 

2,62(1 IS 

2 

2 10 

6 

1 

'10 

20 

16 31 



26 

64 -54 

]J48 

1.626 47 

6.01 1 3 

H 

2 7 

6 

30 

20 72 

101 

02 -25 

4 

2 06 

50 

44 ‘60 

306 

677 74 

3.610 3 

8 

6 3 

1 

1 

67 

480 

424 -87 

10 

0 53 

36 

31 35 

01 

212 55 

624 1 

7 

2 3 

4 

21 

20 63 

330 

.300 20 

4 

2-28 

05 

08 00 

1.728 

1.860 43 

8,068 4 

9 

4 4 

11 

463 

375 07 

10 

38 (MJ 

42 

27 -88 

8 

7 37 

247 

316 05 

1.630 1 

5 

6 2 

0 

231 

• 10827 

87 

66 -74 

3 

7 -63 



56 

80 '70 

447 12 

6 

4 16 

10 

166 

180 m 

60 

51 -tU 

1 

1 00 

3 

3 110 

101 

125 26 

440 4 

10 

3 0 

6 

86 

60 05 

63 

50 '74 


1 '75 

6 

6 -68 

31 

44 -67 

130 0 

11 

2 14 

0 

130 

136 12 

16 

1 1 -43 



1 

56 

254 

534 02 

1,803 8 

11 

3 6 

11 

137 

116 07 

30 

33 20 

0 

6 44 

4 

2 32 

104 

277 16 

746 12 

0 

2 11 

1 

6 

6 -40 

14 

15 62 

4 

2-68 



206 

440 31 

1,068 0 

It 

2 5 

8 

03 

81 '48 

40 

30 -80 

11 

016 



210 

457 (K) 

1,643 4 

0 

3 0 

6 

03 

1(M> 21 

30 

21 06 



2 

1 ‘65 

257 

373 '41 

2,679 13 

0 

6 14 

6 

163 

102 30 

30 

31 90 

14 

5 '89 

8 

7 15 

238 

618 '76 

1,066 13 

1 

3 2 

7 





• 




13 

11 '50 

57 6 

0 

4 16 

2 

2 

2 01 







161 

181 03 

606 1 

1 

4 5 

5 

26 

22 07 


3 15 





181 

424 04 

1,597 4 

1 

3 12 

3 

8 

8 '64 


5 08 





85 

87 '84 

365 0 

6 

4 0 

8 

20 

25 41 





* 


101 

I 234 04 

681 0 

8 

*2 14 

5 









444 

289 '10 

1,362 0 

2 

4 11 

5 

24 

20 07 







24 

13 04 

01 8 

0 

7 0 

3 

1 

M 






1 

7,400 

10,772 '43 

42,086 3 

7 

3 14 

6 

I,7(K» 

1,.607 -86 

1,770 

1,.526 10 

117 

87 06 

345 

366 06 

8,445 

6,243 86 

• 

29,308 3 

6 

4 11 

3 



3,012 

1.787 ‘63 


‘64 

847 

741»'43 

482 

525 54 

2,564 7 

2 

4 14 

1 



1,028 

1,000*30 



13 

ll *47 

2,826 

5,234 06 

18,401 3 

8 

3 8 

6 

4 

1 1 04 

134 

113 58 



23<; 

144 -22 

460 

071 13 

2,782 7 

5 

2 13 10 

2 

5 08 

1,308 

086 -30 

1 

1 -51 

210 

321 02 

2,840 

4,650 65 

15,031 14 

0 

3 0 

8 

84 

247 77 

416 

364 00 

3 

6 16 

273 

3(m "33 

206 

880 53 

1,294 0 

9 

5 0 

1 



2,160 

2,237 01 



180 

300 ‘70 

10,880 

18,014 '67 

70,432 3 

3 

3 14 

7 

90 

265 *30 

8,018 

7,007 47 

11 

7 31 I 

1^807 

1,884 17 

17,820 

28,787 10 

1,12,517 0 10 

8 1 

6 

1,790 

1,773 25 

10,718 

m 

8,623 00 


■ 

2,162* 

2,249 ‘83 




















Awewum 


* ” ■ 


Settled and occtt> 
pancy lalyata on 
combined cash and 
produce rent. 

Non-oocupancy rayata 
on oomblned cash and 
produce rent. 

Other classes. 

.4if, 

Occupants U^n^-agrlCQltural 

Kame and t«ud number 
ol state. 

Number 

of 

holdings. 

Area. 

Number 

of 

holdings. 

Area. 

Number 

of 

holdings. 

Area. 

Number 

of 

holdings. 

Total area. 

Bi^t. . 

■ 

* 


45 

46 

47 

48 

40 

50 

51 

52 

68 











Es. A. r. 

Ij^rishiumar 






231 

100 28 

6,737 

1,315 -41 

18,365 7 10 

Kabadwip 






2 

35 

4,333 

491 20 

5,987 14 8 

Santipur 






24 

12-20 

813 

140 27 

1,152 7 6 

Aanafihnt 


7 

JO *93 

2 

4 01 

30 

58 -55 

2,844 

476 -16 

6,549 8 6 

Kaliganj 


t02 

73 13 

4 

3 81 

4 

16 07 

977 

no 15 

1,413 6 10 

Nakashlpara 


30 

19-00 

6 

4 52 

61 

.33 62 

1,418 

260-15 

1,899 9 7 

Clmkdha 


167 

266 -81 

8 

30-74 

28 

454 18 

1,247 

246 -73 

2,021 15 9 

HariDgliatu 


50 

121 -08 



6 

124 92 

267 

49 -88 

355 3 0 

«TchattH 


12 

16 24 



8 

113 97 

273 

200 77 

297 1 6 

KrishnaganJ 


6 

20 40 



10 

19-84 

594 

175 -34 

1,076 2 11 

Jibaiinagar 


6 

7 91 



23 

81 62 

132 

20 82 

170 6 10 

Meherpiir 


20 

26 37 



204 

120 36 

630 

175 71 

1,078 18 8 

Kanskhali 


o 

4 25 



19 

144 00 

178 

21 -68 

582 2 8 

Ch.adanga 


17 

27 61 



42 

86 -03 

564 

104 95 

1,109 9 2 

Dainiirhuda . . 


9 

9 08 

1 

•94 

24 

154 -70 

1,029 

244 ‘84 

1,824 4 3 

Chopra 






29 

36 56 

1,286 

241 -89 

1,755 11 1 

Kiimarkhali 




.. ' 


17 

71 20 

1,110 

305 -06 

4,194 7 9 

Kuslitia 


8S 

24 74 



120 

9-37 

255 

71 -67 

528 5 10 

Karimpur 


5 

1 04 



17 

60-97 

414 

103 -73 

025 0 1 

Mirpiir 


7 

10 19 



188 

150 96 

690 

156 33 

1,679 5 5 

Danlatpur 


no 

101 31 

1 

•32 

.. 

. . 

164 

27-79 

286 2 3 

Caugni 


8 

5 13 



13 

* 46 33 

258 

155 -32 

383 1 4 

Alamdanga . ^ 


4 

4-83 



35 

104 27 

602 

123 14 

044 6 5 

Khoksa 








533 

85-93 

1,467 4 1 

Bheratiiara 








54 

15 -01 

265 14 2 

Total area done by 
Setticiucut* 

r 

£adia 

618 

749 14 

22 

44 34 

1,185 

2,014 35 

27,402 

5,385 -43 

41,352 6 10 

liumarkhaU 


4 

3-34 

5 

1 33 

46 

17 32 

a 

242 

60-14 

630 6 10 

Kushtla 


4 

5 06 



1 

43 

665 

no 81 

6,116 7 8 

£arirapur 


41 

41 50 

4 

4 92 

. . 

1.454 96 

104 

18 -84 

143 6 4 

Mirpur 






23 

13 -20 

187 

50-83 

386 12 6 

Daulatpur 


20 

24 02 

21 

8 85 

1,987 

3,108-15 

500 

880 -00 

1,269 16 6 

Bheramara 


53 

60 07 

1 

.. -27 

510 

158 OS 

649 

167 -20 

1,448 10 a 

Total area done by Raj> 
sbabi Settlement. 

122 

143 80 

31 

■ 

2,517 

4,842 ()9 

2,347 

727 82 

8,085 10 11 

Total or Bibtbiot 

- 

t. 740 

• 

893 -03 

■ 

■ 

8,652 

0,856 -44 

20,749 

6,113 -26 

50,888 1 0 

^ 
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ianf l^man—eontmued. 


VnderimiyatB— 


With rtghtn of ooeupancy 
(on oMh rent). 

Without right!) of occupancy 
(on cadi rent). 

With right!) of 
occupancy <ftxed 
produce rent). 

Without rights of 
occupancy (fixed 
produce rent). 

Witiiout rights of 
occupancy (share of 
produce rent). 

hoWiiSS . 

Area. 

Rent. 


Number 

of 

holdtngM. 

Area. 

Rent. 



Area. 

Number 

of 

loIrlingM. 

Area. 

umber 

of 

loldiiigs. 

Area. 

64 

55 

56 



57 

56 

59 




61 

62 

63 

64 

65 



Rs. 

A . 

P . 



Ra. 

A . 

P . 







2,276 

896 44 

3,881 

18 

11 

7,509 

6.128 *65 

18,180 

14 

3 

11 

8*25 

168 

134 65 

163 

136 -5^ 

286 

87 24 

440 

8 

8 

010 

774 67 

8.302 

4 

10 

1 

11 

31 

20 66 

112 

78 '98 

646 

'223 04 

1,108 

4 

0 

2.347 

1,932 78 

6,390 

0 

11 





6 

4 90 

6,761 

1,348 16 

6,717 

12 

10 

17,232 

12,057 60 

42,446 

4 

6 

4 

1 06 

17 

8 10 

43 

64 -92 

667 

127 06 

1,272 

6 

10 

2,255 

885 14 

3,870 

0 

7 



6 

7 *86 

2.56 

188 13 

666 

155*90 

771 

10 

8 

4,045 

2,795 42 

10,043 

1 

3 

33 

7 92 

.30 

18 14 

23.5 

192*88 

1,749 

514 25 

3,112 

13 

11 

10,028 

12,978 44 

60,778 

12 

1 

37 

19 42 


07 10 

74 

51 *37 

056 

882 97 

2,093 

15 

0 

7,918 

5.257 67 

25,322 

10 

7 

o 

2 31 

43 

34 26 

2.5 

21 *43 

4,616 

506 09 

5,516 

9 

1 

5,218 

2,768 60 

11,149 

1 

0 



57 

.52 *70 

66 

55*14 1 

2,237 

494 80 

3,274 

4 

0 

5.815 

4,169 *35 

14..536 

4 

7 

8 

6 02 

44 

27 74 

.5 

2 42 

2,663 

534 90 

8,678 

14 

0 

8,001 

7,880*96 

22,146 

13 

0 



04 

90 98 

24 

17 81 

2,460 

305 21 

2,809 

14 

1 

3,883 

2,445 15 

7.961 

0 

2 



38 

28 70 

02 

‘62 51 

4,166 

935 -45 

6,497 

9 

1 

16.497 

11,317 14 

41,844 

14 

1 

4 

1 84 

22 

33 '60 

42 

52 86 

3.682 

725 43 

5,312 

10 

3 

12,370 

9,054 *63 

29,943 

0 

8 

26 

19 89 

110 

00 82 

08 

51 32 

8,258 

693 73 

4,866 

13 

3 

5,003 

3,343 18 

11,581 

0 

1 

30 

37 29 

17 

14 09 

16 

0^5 

2,761 

366 07 

3,302 

.8 

11 

6.036 

3,231 59 

11,777 

5 

5 

o 

•73 

.50 

38 62 

38 

21*91 

8,492 

3.338 42 

24,179 

1 

0 

8,702 

4,148*26 

28,327 

9 

0 




• • • 



8.673 

3.337 05 

21,840 

1 

7 

7,516 

4,322*13 

18,218 

5 

5 

1 

2 65 

1 

'35 



6,619 

1,024 *98 

8,239 

6 

1 

6.583 

5,263 *03 

20,239 

0 

0 

30 

37 '82 

6 

7 80 



8,843 

2.987 *06 

21,424 

3 

4 

4,066 

3,147 10 

14,682 

8 

6 

49 

28 73 

36 

42 '27 



5,358 

1,462*44 

U .074 

13 

4 

7,705 

4,185 93 

17,189 

8 

7 



6 

2 24 

1 

•40 


1, I 8<)*75 

10,642 

12 

10 

r ,724 

5,5.58 64 

10,978 

3 

3 



22 

42 .59 

8 

6*21 


3,077 37 

22,161 

15 

0 

17,559 

9,027 30 

37,118 

10 

3 

2 

3 45 

287 

16.3 *82 

4 

•91 


1,481 *26 

10,526 

12 

7 

6,769 

2,534 *26 

1.3,170 

1 

0 



7 

1 37 




55 02 

401 

11 

5 

88 

43*12 

270 

13 

0 







65,143 

26,244 84 

1,84,729 

7 

2 

191,278 

124,245 88 

4,85 ,(KW 

12 

6 

249 

177 49 

1,210 

904 55 

1,308 

1,019 -61 

1,285 

853 10 

5,206 

0 

8 

2 

5,156 

2,138*67 

15,865 

1 

0 



373 

180 67 

6,167 

2.757 39 

1,404 

443 79 

4,264 

14 

3 

3,221 

955 27 

8,061 

2 

5 





4,002 

2,385 53 

616 

135*87 

1,281 13 

% 

3,826 

214 30 

6,687 

15 

2 

4 

3 46 



626 

612 *78 

617 

179*18 

1,247 

15 

2 

2,408 

8( K ) *90 

4,033 

12 

10 





2,082 

1 .460 *00 

8,038 

1,320 82 

6,837 

6 

5 

9.096 

5,998 25 

* 21,062 

10 

10 

3 

1 *28 

1 

■40 

3,180 

2.675 71 

1,206 

480*30 

2,625 

0 

M 

4,370 

1,980 *51 

8,688 

10 

8 



8 

4-87 

3,485 

3,067 -39 

8,066 

8,421 *65 

21,863 

15 


28,167 

12,087 -99 

65,289 

5 

8 

7 

4 74 

382 

185 '94 

18, .551 

12,967 -80 

' 10M09 

£9, m -49 

2,06,093 

6 

4 j 

219,445 

136,833 *82 

5,60,206 

2 

2 

256 

182 *23 

1,598 

1,)50'40 

* 

19,859 

• 13,987 -41 
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or 




Nominal ntbandl. 

Nominal ntbandl on fixed ront or rate of 
rant. 


li^me artd tatix) niimlrcr 
of esiato. 

Settled and oeoupaney, 

^ 




Incidenoe of 
rent. 



Number 
of holdlngn. 

Area. 

'■ > 

Rent. 


Ineidenee 
of rent. 

Number 

of 

holdings. 

Area. 

Rant. 




6d 

67 

08 


00 


6D(rt) 

09(5) 

09<e) 

fiOtd) 





Rii. a. 

P. 

R$. A* 

. 

P. 



R?«. A. P. 

Rs, A. r. 

Kriahnagar . . 


2,Ror> 

4,883 24 

20.088 4 

1 

4 1 

8 




.. .. 

Nabadwip . . 

.. 

95tl 

2,090 0.5 

9.450 14 

3 

4 8 

0 





Santlpiir 


2,379 

4,847 04 

10,738 9 

11 

8 12 

0 




.... 

lianaghat . . 


10,847 

in,.530 W) 

33,203 3 

10 

8 2 

6 




.... 

Kaliganj 


3.700 

4,061 66 

10,080 0 

5 

2 2 






Nakawhipara 


3,740 

7,660 06 

24,255 iO 

0 

3 2 

7 





Chakdha 


4.,'^ 

5,882-76 

28,709 2 

to 

4 14 

1 




.... 

^ Paiinghata .. 


1,843 

1,913 04 

8,310 7 

8 

4 5 

6 





jl'chatta 


. 2.680 

1,433 28 

14.809 12 

10 

a 5 

5 




.... 

KrlsJiimganj 


1,638 

1,422 08 

4,500 2 

0 

3 2 

9 





JIbannagar . . 


1,453 

1,384 85 

4.rK>9 16 

0 

2 14 

4 




... . 

Mcberpur 


on 

654-09 

2,227 12 

4 

3 6 

5 

.... 



a « » » 

Banakliaii 


2,169 

1,657-04 

6,467 10 

2 

3 14 

5 


.... 

— 


Ch adanga . . 


1,361 

1,182 40 

3,054 12 

2 

3 1 

5 





^ainurhiida . . 


1,947 

2,237 75 

0,554 5 

2 

2 14 

10 




.... 

^hapra 


230 

270 30 

888 0 

9 







Kumarkhali 


‘ 

-44 

2 0 

0 


B 




.... 

Kustitia 


hii 

52 43 

214 3 

5 






.... 

Karimptir 


1,465 

1,344-12 

2,688 4 

10 



1 

2 18 

3 0 11 

6 10 9 

Hfrpur 


835 

1,250-49 

3,009 14 

11 






.... 

Danlatpiir . . 


4,342 

3,020-58 

11,660 12 

6 

3 3 

B 




.... 

Oaiigni 


2,150 

2,343 85 

8,152 10 

0 

3 7 

7 

»•* . • 




Alaiiidanga^. . 


1,7(H} 

1,309 11 

4,693 10 

9 

3 10 

0 




« 4 « « 

Khokaa 









• « • a : 


.... 

Bhcrainara . . 











.... 

Total art^a done by Nadia 
Settlement,,. 

53,003 

05,084 08 

2,28,436 4 

5 

3 7 

7 

■ 

2-18 

6 10 9 

3 0 11 




i 

t 






a 



^ Kiunarkhall 



.... 









Kuahtia 

. . 





• • * • 



* -A 

.... 

.... 

Karimpur 

MIrpiir 





%■' 




■ V 

.... 

.... 

Daulatpnr 

.. 








* * ''ii- 

.... 

.... 

Bheramara . . 

•• 



.... 


.... 




.... 


Total area done by Raj* 
shahi Settlement. 





1 




ToTai« or District 


53,903 

f 

06,084-08 

2,28,480 4 

5 

8 7 

7 

1 

2-18 

6 10 9 

» 0 11 



« 


% 







'■«A .. ur: 
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Noniifuil utbandt. 

Heal iitbandl not ordinaiily so held. 


Non*oecup«ncy. 

1 

Mottled and occupancy. 

K utubtt of 
lioldingB. 

Ai«a. 

Rent. 

loclilftncc of 
rent. 

Total aTon of 
nomliial tit))anili, 

Number <*f 

hDirJilittH. 

Area. 

Rate of rent. 

70 

TV ^-... 

72 

73 

74 

i 

75 i 

7fl 

77 

















Ammoix 


BmI ntbudl not ordinully m ImN^ 




B«iUtttbiii4l 


Kaine Mid iauzl number 


Non-ocoupanoy. 






or estate. 





T^otal area of 
reali^MKtl 
Hot ordlnaitiy 
so held 


4rea of plots 
In wbioh oc* 
eupanoy 


Area of plots 
in which Hem* 
oocupailesr 






► Number 
of 

Bate Of 
rent. 



Number 

of 

holdings. 

Area. 

Rate of 
rent. 

* tmidliigs. 

ril^ 

aeerued. 

rtgbti^ 

accrued. 

» ^ ) 



78 

79 

80 

8t 

#8 

88 

'I. 

8$ 

irlshnagar 


884 

438*47 


1.801*26 

9,397 

2,898*00 


9,»i7 -19 

Kabadwip 


U 

17 72 

.... 

89*24 

2,076 

1,006 40 

.... 

2,860*76 

Sentipiir 


142 

203*79 


840*26 

2,033 

790*13 


8,737 *00 

Ranaghat »« 

•• 

80 

107 *70 


407*69 

653 

lot *16 

* • • ■ 

888*84 

KaUganj 


19 

21 *80 


810 *88 

10,889 

6,437-23 

.... 

16,984 *91 

NakashipMm 


880 

446 72 


1,203 08 

9,036 

4,782-61 

.... 

26,602 *89 

CiMkdItt 

*j9kringhnta . . 


i a • « 

.... 



«... 

( 

.... 

— 

* Tehatta 


54 

41-20 

► . ♦ * 

2.107 *03 

24,407 

23,784 -49 

» 9 $ 9 

20,862*70 

Krishnaganj 

• • 

142 

178 08 


610 87 

1,804 

1,040 00 

.... 

827-93 

Jibannagar 


3 

1 69 


41 *62 

612 

277 *59 

» » » » 

810*87 

Meherpur 


373 

389 32 


1,083 61 

19,234 

15,734-80 

.... 

14,079*78 

Hanskbali 


254 

205 *50 


1,203 30 

2,732 

023 50 

.... 

2,026*17 

f Omadanga .. 


30 

28*10 


730 66 

2,120 

881 90 

.... 

1.481 *66 

IHNVitirtwda .. 


173 

164 *73 

.... 

1,9.59 67 

5.829 

5,385 .35 

.... 

2,804 -rt. 

tbapn 


119 

125*21 


1,420 35 

14,868 

16,901 59 


13,031 *60 

KurnarUinJi 


i 



.... 

— 


.... 

.... 

l^ushtla 


.... 



.... 



.... 


Karimpur . . , 


i 79 

05*44 


2,222*8.5 

14,00.3 

10,651 96 

.... 

11,621 Itt 

Mirpur 


20 

25 59 


' 180 55 

703 

498 33 

.... 

349*73 

Daulatpur 


138 

138 ‘70 


1,471 *45 

4,187 

2,370 *80 

.... 

1.766*76 

Qaugni 

• a 

202 

S4$>g& 


1,779 *87 

0,332 

3.311 *88 

.... 


i 

^ Alamdaiiga . . 

« a 

15 

7-00 


123 '83 

858 

502 04 

.... 

Khoksa 

* 9 

— 

.... 



.... 

— 

.... 


Bherainara 

•• 

.... 

.... 


.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 


Total area done by Nadia 
Settlement. 

2,677 

8,001-13 

.... 

20,207 *85 

132,621 

98,008 *95 

.... 

mi 

9 

Komarkhali 







4 

V •••• 

irt 

Kusbtla 


.... 

.... 

.... 

aa a • 

.... 

: ' i ' 

, •b.. 

.... 

Kariminir 


.... 

.... 

.... 

• ■ • * 

.... 


! .... 


Bfirpur 

Daulatpur . . 



1 

I .... 


A .... 

.... f 

* 

f 

It* 

Bberamara . . 


.... 


.... 


.... 

.... 

f *#» 

IL 

Total area done by Baj- 
shabl Settleuient. 

.... 

• 

.... 

.... 

.... 




nm 

Total ot Dibtuct 

•• 

' . 2.677 

3,001 *18 


20,207*86 

m,62i 

98,0Mt|H 


■nH 

mglllli 
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LmmI lmm*—(>owiMed. 


onllnarUy to hold. "■ ' 


Total of ml Total of real 


utbandl 
ordinarily 
»o hold. 


, othandi 
both ordinarily 
and not 
ordinarily 
MO hold. 





Undca-ralyatM at fixed rent or rate of rent. 









Area unof en- 
tiled (IneludlnK 
area (lutaide 
the recoctlb 

Area occupied 
for public 
puriKMCM. 

Total area 
of the 
village. 

Number 

of 

hotdlugH. 

Area. 

Kent. 

Remarkg. 


90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

96 


15,845 19 
4,227 *21 
4,533 18 
089 '40 
22,302 04 
30,884 00 


44,1.87 10 
1,007 99 
597 40 
29,814 59 
2,948 07 
2.868 04 
8,199 00 
30,500 28 


22,173 88 
848 00 
4,127 01 
9,754 -81 
1,042 04 


1Z;14G'45 
4,010 -45 
5,373 38 
1,457 08 
23,178 52 
31,047 08 


40,244 22 
2,178 80 
039 -08 
31.498 20 


11,534 08 
1.105 -87 


2,322 19 
810 -30 

Am -40 
578 49 
729 -33 
1,385 .50 
088 -50 
1,925 73 
748-11 
l,20:*-63 
151 10 
313 34 
1,294 01 
1,077 -28 
1,240 15 


1,090 -99 
1^016 -54 
4,250 10 
1,860 -49 
1.367 -01 
1.086 20 
1,770 11 
1,807 03 
1,884 -92 
2,821 -86 
1,412 24 
1,710 04 
2,903 *47 
2,070 '90 
1,240 -87 
2,076 -61 
2,180-58 
1,130 73 
26 -55 


88,673 59 
2ii,5l9 -10 
48,930 '30 
10.5,915 -28 
71,789 -06 
89,562 -99 
78,314 -37 
41,975-55 
118,953 -21 
37,397 -74 
40,251 '44 
8.5,340 45 
60,109 28 
71,464 83 
75,232 42 
82,692 02 
45 ^ 69 
62,847-19 
91,276 08 
70,778 14 
48,111 -97 
84,803 '78 
85,381 '43 
20,668 75 
703 -94 


236,904 79 


26,606 81 


42,379 80 
17,415 '40 
35,082 55 
10,694 -89 
44,851 38 I 
30,838 '34 I 


286,0g|,'79 I 112 *24 


7, *18,444 -02 

















IIIDCX 


A 


Aborigines . . 

• • 




ran A* 

14 

FAOV. 

20 

Abwabs 

• ■ 


. . 

• « 

86A0I 

74,87 

Acodvmts, Zamindars* .. 

. . 


■ « 

• . 

104 

89 

Agricultural — 

Holdings 





51 

60 

Improvement 

. • 


• . 

. . 

48'50 

44 

Labourers 

. . 


. • 

. . 

19 

17 . 

Operations — Times of 

• . 


• • 

. . 

27 

35 

Produce 

. • 


. • 

. . 

40 

41 

Stock 

•• 


•• 


41 

41 

Agricultiire— r- 

See under “ Crojis,” Manurings 





27 

36 

Methods of 

-• 




119 

98 

Amins 





26 29 

34 

A men paddy ^ 





149 

132 

Apportionment of costs 

. . 




30 

38 

Arahar . . . . 

. . 



* • 

21 25 

28 

Area — Cultivated, culturable and uncultiirable 




15 

23 

Artisans 

. . 




125 ^ 

106 

Attestation . . 

. . 




18 

26 

Aus poddy . . 

• * 




26 29 

34 

Bagwan pargaiia 





57,61,95 

54,57 84 

Bamboos 





25 

34 

Bargadars and bkagjotea 





72 

62 

Barley . « * 





28.30 

30,38 

Betel 





18,28,36 

26,36,40 

Bhadralok 





17 

25 

Bhairab river 





7 

13 

Bhagirathi river 





6 

12 

Resumption on — . . 




% 

143 

126 

Bouifdaries . . 





2,137 

7,122 

Brahmins 





14 

22 

Buffaloes 





44,45 

43 

Bujliarat 





124 

104 

Bullocks 





44 

92 

v ■ 

Cattle 


0 



# 

41 44 

41 

Improvement of — . . 





44 

43 

Markets 





. 43 

42 

Case work . . 





138 

122 

Financial effect of — . . 





138 

128 

Chillies 





18,31 

26,39 

Christians 





14 

23 

Chumi river 





140 

125 " 

Climate 



. . * 


10 

15 

C^lebrooko's map 





146 

128 

Communications* ^ . 





12 

16 

Conversion of Utbandi . . , . 

. . 


• • 


95 

85,86^ . 

C 9 'Sharers — 

Method of recording — 



• a 

"v#.: 

mi..- 

102 

Coat of operation . , , t 

? ♦ 


f f 
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No. XX'V^-lOSl, dated Alipore, 

‘ the 28th November 1®27. 

From — A. K. Jameson, Esqr^ i.cts., 
Director of Land Records. 
Bengal, 

To — ^^The Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, Revenue Department. 

I have the honour to submit herewith 
the final report of the survey and settle- 
. ment operations which nave been in 
progress ill the district of Nadia from 
the year 1917 and which have been 
brouj^t to a close in the current year. 
Thip^lk of the report has been written 
by Mr. J. M. Pringle, and Mr. A. H. 
ICemm has contributed those portions for 
which .figures were not available till after 
Mr. Pringle had left. The main part of 
the settlement work was finished in 1924, 
but for reasons, which will appear later, 
the concluding stages were prolonged till 
1927. Mr. Kemm went on long leave in 
1925 and on return to India as Collector 
of Burdwan he was unable to find much 
time in which to complete the report ; its 
submission has|heTefore been regrettably 
delayed.- Th^^xperience in this and in 
other settl^ents shows that it is advi- 
eiiMNor to hat^' ’the main report 
. written Tiefpre th^ Settlement Officer 
severs his*connectiQn with the work and 
ttf liave t^e later states to be dealt with 
in a/1^ipp1ementarv report as was done in 
Midnapore and Khulna, or if this is not 
possible owine to the Settlement Officer 
going on leave l^efore he writes the report, 
then to place him on special duty for a 
short while on his return to enable him 
to write it. It is unreasonable to expect 
that an officer, who is out of touch with 
the work and is busily employed on other 
duties, should be asked to write an im- 
portant document in such odd moments 
of time as he can spare from his other 
duties. A settlement final report is a 
work of much valtie to those engaged in 
several departments of the administra- 
tion and it ought to be made available as 
soon as pos.sible after the operations are 
concluded. 

2. The district of NTadia covering 
2,898 squaae miles lies in the centre of 
the Presidency Division having Murshi- 
dabad on the north-west, Burdwan and 
Hooghly on the west, 24-Pargana8 on the 
south, jessore on the east and the river 
Padma on 4>he north east. In shape it 
may be compared roughly to two triangles 
wiui a common base running east and 
west through the centre of the district 
Irith one apex to the north an^ the other 


to the south. Geologically it occupies a 
position midway between the older allu- 
vium of Bengal represented by the hard 
reddish soil of the Barind of Rajshahi 
and the Madhupur jungle of Dacca and 
Mymensingh and the recent alluvium of 
East Bengal. 

3. ' Except in a small part of the 
north-east of the district the rivers have 
ceased to play an active part and the 
work of land building is complete. The 
principal agents were the Bhaerirathi, 
once the main stream of the Ganges, 
which touches Nadia on the west, and 
probably the Bhairab which takes off 
from the Ganges in the north-west of 
the district and flows through it in a 
80 Uth-eai?terly direction. The latter is 
Certainly an old river which was former- 
ly of considerable size and importance, 
but perhaps about the middle of the 
18th century the Ganges forced new 
channels cutting right across the line of 
the Bhairab and running .south to join 
the Bhagirathi. The most important of 
these are the Jalangi which forms the 
western boundary of Nadia for some dis- 
tance and joins the Bhaeirathi at 
Nabadwip, and the Mathabhanga or 
Ghurni which joins the combined stream 
below Ranaghat. Below this point the 
joint .stream is known «s the Hooghly. 
The.se streams, known collectively as the 
Nadia rivers, have long had a' special 
conservancy agency to look after them, 
formerly on account of their impor- 
tance as trade routes to upper India and 
latterlv. after the railways had taken 
their place as trade routes, on account of 
their importance to the Port of Calcutta. 
The fact th.at these rivers have become 
much less active than in former times 
is undoubted, but much controversy has 
taken place over the question of the 
date from which the deterioration l)egan. 
The evidence is conflicting, but it seems 
probable that at least for the last cen- 
tury they have ceased to contribute to 
the process of land-building. 

4. The di.strict is intersected by 
several other streams in which the pro- 
cess of decav has gone further than in 
those already mentioned. Only in the 
east the Gdrai, which takes off from the 
Padma at Kushtia anjl *ita offshoot the 
Kaliganga are still active and annu- 
ally bring a deposit of silt to the • sur- 
rounding country. • 

5. The health of the district is noto- 
riously ba^ and it, has suffered ntpre 
perhaps than any other, except, Jessore, 



from malaria. There can be.js- ^ 
doubt that this is ultimateljr to he attn- 
buted to the decay of the rivers, but as 
the report points out it does not follow 
that the disease began to appear m soon 
as the rivers began to decay. It is more 
probable that conditions favourable to 
the spread of malaria were in existence 
for some time and that the actual appear- 
ance of the disease was due to some other 
factor, probably coming from outside 
the,district. For, as we have seen, the 
aSbtivity of the rivers ceased at least a 
century ago whereas malaria seems to 
have b^ome serious only since about 
1860. Having once taken firm lodge- 
ment, however, it finds in the innume- 
rable low-lying stretches, which are 
never properly drained or flushed out, 
and in the silted up beds of riveifs and 
khals an ideal breeding place, and the 
problem of its eradication is one of 
immense difficulty. For the drainage 
instead of being towards the rivers is 
a wav from them into basins of larger br 
smaller size from which there is no put- 
let. These probably are gradually 
becoming filled up, but the process is a. 
very slow onC; and even when it is accom-. 
plished the problem of disposal of tjie 
surplus rain water yirill ronain as acute 
as ever. 

6. The rivers* are of little use as 
means of communication * and this is 
based chiefly on the main line of the 
Eastern Beiisral Railway which runs 
through the district from south to north 
and. its two branches, one going north- 
west from Ranaghat and the other north- 
east from Poradaha. There is a net 
work ofi roads linking up all parts of 
the district with one another and with 
the railways, many of them due to the 
activity o| the indigo planters, but the 
great majority are upjnetalled and 
nearly impassable in thi grains. 

7, The urban population of the dis- 
trict according to the last census 
returns was 6 per cent, of the total, 
which is "^a higher figure than that for 
rural Bengal as a whole. But as Mr. 
Pringle points out this merely igu^ns 
that villages have been made into' irttthi- 
cipalities, and are therefore classed as 
urban in the census report, Vhich are 
not really induktrial centres at aW and 
they are all in a state of decay. Nearly 

•on6-third of the population was return- 
ed as depending on* pursuits other than 
agriculture. This is due to the fact that 
Nadia is more self-contained in respect 
of the production oli all the necessaries of 


.hiost other diiStricts in 
"aid lias less intercourse with the outsTde 
world. ' It does hot grow enou|^ rice 
for the support of its population and 
annually import a quantity estimated at 
two million mailnds, but it pays for this 
by the export of misqri|^neous rabi crc^s, 
and other import|.ai% W a smalf scale. 

8. The proportion of Muhammadans 

to Hindus is about 3 to 2, but the diffe- 
rences between the followers of 4he two 
religions j^ed^ss marked thaif elsewhere. 
The Muhammadans are not punctilious 
in their religious observances, their 
dress is identical with that of the E^&diu 
and even their names are often the samej 
they do not sacrifice the ^gpw apd few of 
them eat meat; they frequently join 
with the Hindus in celebration of the 
rites of ,^indu deities. It is. difficult to 
accouql .for .this lack of individuality 
among tilb Mahommedans, hut perhaps 
the teai^ing of Chait'anya may .have had 
some influence. Of the Hindus the 
most important caste is the Mahikhj/a or 
Chatii Kaibo^tta, many of whom to 
affluence .ana impQjrian(Be ’'in th« indigo 
-days. In poipt of numbers .fihe ; 
^most imperial; ‘ ia t thq, 

Aborigipas irapolTCd fwlh ]^^hriba^I 
and Saittal l^afganaa, : f ^ 

numerous, they: Mte Wtti^a^^^ iKe 
land ai^.are be^mpd^assiitdlli^ 

rest of the ^ * 

9. The detailed ■analysis of "t he eco- 
nomic position of the ouitivating classes, 
which was a feature of the older settle- 
ment reports, has been omitted in some of 
the more recent ones, and as I ^id in my 
■ieiiews of the Jessore and Khulna "final 
reftorts I am doubtful of the accuracy of 
such analysis. Mr. Pringle contents 
Itself wilh saying that the Nadia cul- 
tivator is physically wbak and lacking in 
stamina, his diet is poor and severely res- 
tricted, his clothing coarse and scanty 
and lujstiries are almost entirely absent. 
In shoft, ' the standard of life is low, 
but ha attributes this more to the 
character of the people, who are apa- 
thetic and contwt with little and have no 
desire td Taisi^ileir standards, than to 
econorhic ndeefflity. He poiafs out that 
there is a large area of fallow laud 
which could Tse brought under cultiva- 
tion and was so brought under the sti- 
mulus of high prices during the yrar 
and since. This indifference jo improvu- 
ment is very starupgly marked amOli^ the 
agrievltth'ai labemrers who form a higher 
percentage in Nadia than elsewlmre. 
They work from 9 in thff. morning till $ 



in wiw a nap a.fter the 

4 lay n^al and when they have collected 
enongh in wHges to last them over the 
next day or two they stay at home till 
the fund is exhausted, and then go out 
again to seek work. 

40. Chapter llfW devoted to the 
employment of the land and agriculture. 
The proportion of cultivated land to total 
area in. Nadia is only 70 jwjr cent, which 
ismarkMly less than in any other district 
in the purely deltaic part Bengal. But 
of the balance only 1 1 per cent, is entire- 
ly uuculturable and this is a smaller 
figure than in any other district except 
^ulna. There remains therefore the 
very high hguue of 19 per cent, which is 
culturable but not cultivated; it is in 
this respect tKUt Nadia differs most from 
other districts. The reason jis, that 
though the soil is scarcely ^atgrwhere 
sterile it is not generally fertile and 
much laUd lies on the margin where an 
emnonuc retuip is doubtful. Such land 
is .cultivated only when pressure on the 
soilTatfreases., either throug^i growth of 
populati^ or rise in prices, and there 
to be some indication, though 
pi^ious times are 
ijot availspl)^, that th^re, has been an 

cultivated in 
J!^adia^& years. The distribu- 

jtio!| of culturable but uncultivated 
land is not unifonu throughout the dis- 
trict; it ‘falls to 10 per cent, in the east 
and ri.ses as hipi as 30 per cent,, in the 
west. 

In other districtsT much of the cultur- 
able laud is occupied by groves au^ 
jungle, but in Nadia more than thlp^- 
fourths of it simply lies bare with 
nothing on it at all. The reason as 
stated above is tjiat under the methods 
of cultivation prevalent in Nadia a large 
proportion of the land cannot bear 
continuous cropping and must l)e f>eriod- 
ically fallowed. The situation’ of this 
fallow land naturally varies from year 
to year, but the Settlement Officer 
calculates that in each year as much as 
250 squaie miles is i;uui.sed for any 
purpose. Whether it cduld be used by 
improved methods of cultivation is a 
" question which is considered later in 
^ report. 

.11. When the crops grown on the 
i^Ultivated. area are considered, the 
povniiy of the soil ijft becomes 

more evidMit. As much as 59 'por cent, 
of tbo gross cropped lirea is under 
— llthat is practically wily 


UU8 paddy, a much less-paying variety 
than the amon which occupies only 32 
per cent, and 49 per cent, is under rabi 
crops which again do not give a large 
return being only about half that for 
aus. Thus although two crops are 
grown on 40 per cent, of the cultivated 
land they give toother less than the 
retuin obtainable from a single croj) of 
aman paddy. Jute, which forms an 
important summer crop in other 
districts, is cultivated on a very small 
scale in Nadia. When it i.s remembered 
that a large proportion of the land 
which bears only inferior crops at the 
best of times has to be left fallow 
peri(xlically for anything fi’orn one to* 
four years, the disabilities under which 
the Nadia cultivator labours are 
manifest when compared with those of 
other districts. 

12. Cattle are used mainly for agri- 
cultural ))ur[>oses, so that they are most 
numerous in those areas where thei'e is ’ 
least ground left for pasture, and the 
excellent grazing grounds in the west of 
the district support only the small 
numbei’ ne<‘es.sary for the scanty culti- 
vation in the neighbourlux>d. It would 
seem that there is a bettei- opportunity 
in Nadia than in most other districts 
for improving and extending the cattle 
breeding indu.strv. 

13. The repoi't next considers 
metluKls for overcoming the |K>verty of 
the .soil It is pointed out that although 
the Nadia Hivers Ctanmission came to 
the conclusion that there had been no 
marked deterioration of the rivers for 
the last two centuries, this is not in 
accordance with the opinion of the local 
people who assert that the soil has 
bioome distinctly less fertile within 
living memory, nor with the evidence 
of the ( omparative maps showing the 
rivers at the time of thf Revenue' 
Survey and a.s they now’ exist. I'he 
discrepancy may be due to the fact that 
the Commission was ccwisidering the 
condition of the rivers as affecting the 
Port of (^ihnitta., wdiereas an investi- 
gation into their condition as affecting 
the fertility of the soil in Nadia might 
have had tlifferent results. In any case 
it is probable that, schemes for the 
revival of the rivers mighfr have bene- 
ficial effec'ts in more ways than -one und 

they merit the attention of Government. 

** • 

14. Other methods of improvement 
which suggest them.selvks are the extend- 
ed use 01 manures, both natural and 

’ 30 



artificial. As is pointed out Nadia 
possesses 65 head of cattle per 100 acres 
of cultivated land, but their manure 
has to be used as fuel in the absence of 
a sufficient .supply of **fHel plants. A 
preliminary step therefore would be to 
extend the l^ter. "As reg^ds artificial 
manures, their use cannot he increased 
without experiment to ascertain which 
are most suitable for the local conditions 
and of this there has been nothing done. 
Similarly in respect of the improvement 
of the pulses, the devising of a 8uita,ble 
system of rotation of crops so as to bring 
the lands at present periodically fallow- 
^ ed under continuous cultivation, and the 
' extension of fodder crops study of local 
conditions is essential. It is hardly 
possible to look to voluntary effort for 
this and Government must take up the 
work by establishment of an experi- 
mental farm in the district : at present 
there is none nearer than Berhampore 
where conditions are widely different. 

15. In paragraphs 50 and 51 there 
is an interesting discussion of the effect 
on agriculture of the system of land 
tenure. Given that security of tenure,, 
for the peasant and the prevention of 
his exploitation by the landlord is the 
main object of tenancy legislation, as it 
must be in present conditions in Bengal, 
and given also the nature of the Bengal 
peasant which is even more apathetic 
and unprogressive in Nadia than else- 
where, with his small and absurdly 
fragmented holding it is difficult to see 
how either the peasant can be stimulated 
to improve his land or the landlord can 
be given sufficient inducement in the 
shape of increased benefits to embark on 
the necessary means for producing them. 
It can only be hoped that the Agricultur- 
al Commission now sitting may be able to 
find a way out. of ihe dilemma which to 
. the ordinary mifi seems almost insoluble. 

. 16. Chapter t of Part 1 1 deals with 
the revenue history of the district before 
the Perijinanent Settlement^ traces the 
history of the Nadia Raj, analyzes the 
revenue .demand in pre- British days, 
and details the constantly chaining 
methods of assessment adopted by the 
East 'India Company in IsSjorious but 
somewhat bewildered attempts to artjjve 
at a true knowledge of the resources of 
the, district. Chapter II continues the 
history from the tii&ie of the Permanent 
Settlement Ayhich as elsewhere was 
followed by rapid di^^^i^herment of the 
pre-existithg estates ;;the pxpcess was 
not, however, carried *8b fhf as in some 


other districts, and Nadia still posseifnea 
a large number of substantial zemindars. 
'An interesting part of this chapter is 
the description of the indigo industry 
which flourished exceedingly up to 1860 
and survived, though in a declining 
state, until the beginning of the |)res<Eiit 
century. It is now dead, but it has 
a profound effect on the land system, of 
the district. The reason for this js that 
for its success it required the simstRu- 
tion of l^ge-scale production by “ big 
organisations for the independent efforts 
of small cultivators. Ift ordev to secure 
an adequate supply of the . crop the 
planters had either to induce the 
tenants to grow it themselves and to 
give advances to them to enable them to 
do so, or they had to get lar^ areas 
into their own passession on which they 
could grow it by means of hired 
labourers; In the former case, in order 
to secure control over the tenants to 
whom the advances were given, it was 
essential for the planter to be in the 
po.sition of immediate landlord and this 
led to the concentration in the planter’s 
hands of a great variety of intermediate 
interests, and as the crop could not be 
grown for long continuously on the same 
land it led also to the practice of 
shifting tenants which jeopardised the 
security of their tenure. In the latter 
case the planter had frequently to 
assume the character of raiyat or even( 
under-ralyat with anomalous results now 
that the indigo planting concerns have 
become ordinary zemindaris. 

17. Chapter III is devoted to a 
detailed consideration of the system of 
land tenure known as uthandi. The 
system exists in other districts but only 
to a small extent whereas in Nadia it 
affects a large proportion of the area. 
It has been tlie cause of many of the 
disabilities from which the Nadia 
cultivator suffers to a greater extent 
than tho.se of other districts and it had 
(xx^ioned strained relations between 
landlords and tenants. In spite of 
several en(|uiries at different periods 
and much ciorrespondence between 
Government and the local crfficers from 
about 1860 onwards precise information 
as to the nature of the tenancy and its 
results in practice, as distinguished from 
its theoretical legal incidents, and the 
extent to which it prevailed in the 
district was not available; it was largely 
with a view to obtain the required facts 
in order to d^se a soluticm of thet 
difficulties l;hat had ari«e)ii frcml 
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(hat . tbe settlement operations were 
nndeitakmi earlier than had been 
originally intended. In the simple form 
which no doubt it assumed at its origin 
the tenancy implied that a cultivator 
tjj^k up an area of uncultivated land 
aW grew crops on it for one year paying 
rilSnt according to a rate agreed on 
between himself and the'' landlord for 
such a;rea as was ascertained by measure- 
ment % be under cultivation, after which 
’ he relinquished it. No doubt at first 
the eystem was economically justified 
because the l^d so taken up was not 
capable of being cropped for more than 
one or two seasons in succession after 
which it had to lie fallow, and the 
system allowed of the tenant getting the 
advantage of a crop when possible with- 
out being burdened with liability for 
rent when the land was fallow. But it 
was appropriate only to a state of affairs 
in which waste land was plentiful and 
tenants few and the relations between 
landlords and tenant were such as to 
ensure that the tenant enjoyed real free- 
dom of contract in the fixation of the 
rates of rent. But at any rate by the 
second half of last century such a state 
no longer existed, and particularly when 
the indigo industry collapsed and land 
which could appropriately and without 
damage to the tenant be utilised under 
the 8y.stem for growing indigo came to 
be employed for ordinary crops many 
abuses arose. The insecurity of tenure 
was the feature which attracted most 
attention in the earlier enquiries and 
section 180 of the Bengal Act was 
devised to reduce this as much as 
possible. Btit the comprehensive investi- 
jgations conducted in the recent 
settlement showe<l that in practice the 
tenant was very* frequentlv allowed to 
remain on the land for indc'finite periods 
and the real evil proved to be the 
manipulation of rates. The.se had 
reached a condition of extraordinary 
elaboration for every conceivable kind 
of crop which could be grown on the 
land, and they had risen to a level very 
far above that at which land was held 
on the ordinary forms of tenure. It 
was found also that the system was 
applied to land which was capable of 
continuous cultivation for which it had 
no sort of economic justification and the 
freedom of contract which was of the 
essence of the system as properly worked 
had completely disappeared. 

The abuse to which the system had 
been subjected was manifest, but a 


solution of the difficulty was hard to 
find. It was not of the least use to give 
the tenant security of tenure so long as 
the landlord was free to impos 3 any rates 
of rent he.pleas<kl, and it became evident 
that the only way to benefit the tenant 
was to abolish the fluctuating rates and 
fix an unvftrying rent for the land 
whatever crops might be grown on it. 
It is fortunately not necessary to discuss 
the matter at length, because a solution 
has been found and embodied in the 
Bengal Tenancy Act as section 'l80A 
which became law in 1923. It provides 
a simple and satisfactory method of 
conversion of uthandi holding.s into 
ordinary oc'cupancy holdings on a rent* 
which can be varied only on the same 
principles as apply to such holdings in 
the other .sections of the Act. Both 
tenants and landlords were at first .slow 
to take advantage of the new provisions, 
but by September 1926, 28,971 acres had 
been the subject of conversion applica- 
tions. This represents 11-5 per cent, of 
the total area recorded as real uthandi 
in the settlement operations, so that 
there is a fair prospect that within a 
rea.sonab]e time the uthandi system will 
have disappeared from Nadia except in 
respect of land where it is still economic- 
ally justificablc, and^ even there the 
po.ssibility of conversion will undoubt- 
edly have a restraining effect on the 
landloid in the mattei- of rates of rent 
IT|) till September 1926 the applications 
were being dealt with by the,_Settlement 
authorities. Since then they been 

handed over to the disti'ict authd^ft^g^ 
It is important that they should do 
everything in their power to encourage 
conversion and it is to be hoped that it 
will not relegated to a position of 
obscurity as one of the miscellaneous 
duties of a Junior officer whose hands 
are already full of other work. It 
appears that statistics arc no longer’ 
being kept to show the progi-ess of 
conversion : this is an unfortunate 
omission which should be remedied at 
once. 

18. Chapter IV describes in general 
terras the tenure system of the district 
and the relations between landlords and 
tenants. . Tin the Kushtia subdivision 
there are many big aemindars the bulk 
of whose property lies in other districts, 
a large percentage of the tenants nav6 
fixed rent, and under-r^iyats, many of 
them holding under leases which purjiort 
to be permanent, are numerous. In the 
southern •part of the district round 



Banaghat landlords are mostly abseotees, 
raiyati holdings are large, and under- 
raiyats numerous. The classification of 
tenants known to the Bengal Tenancy 
Act is unkfi^n to the people and they 
are locally divided into permanent 
tenants ( those who hold under a lease 
for a term of years and are liable to be 
ejwted at the end of the term ), and 
utbandi tenants ( who have no lease and 
are regarded as tenants at will ), Jind 
the same classification is applied to 
undef-raiyats. In the west and north- 
west the landlords are resident and 
retain a control over their tenants which 
is excessive; very few of the latter have 
'fixed rents and as much as one-fourth 
of the area is in khas possession of the 
landlords. It was in this tract that, as 
a result of the peculiar conditions of 
indigo days, landlords claimed to hold 
large areas in raiyati right though they 
were all cultivated by tenants. In the 
centre of the district comprising Meher- 
pur subdivision and the east of Sadar 
subdivision relations between landlords 
and tenants were worst and subinfeuda- 
tion was at its most complex. Illegal 
enhancements and various pretences for 
avoiding the restrictions on enhancement 
flourished exceedingly. 

19. Rent-free .grants are numerous 
throughout the district and especially in 
the west owing to the liberality of 
Maharaj Krishna Chandra Ray in the 
l8th century. Produce rents are not an 
important ptrMflem in Nadia as they are 
elsewbiw^ and only about 5 square miles 

r^ as held on a share or a 

fixed aihount of the produce. 

20. Occu])ancy holdings arc not 
transferable, but the amount of salami 
paid for recc^nition of the transferee 
varies widely. Manv of the larger 
zemindars demand 25 T)er cent, of the 

.purchase money but this appears to be 
a recent innovation. 

21. In Chapter V detailed statistics 

are given regarding the different classes 
possessing rights in the land. The 
following table compares the percentage 
of total area, in direct possession of the 
different grades in a few typical 
districts. ’ 
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Propriw. 

Tenure- 

%iirat». 

Under- 

.Jr * 

im. 

lioMeni. 

rafyata. 

Nadia 

8 7 

^ 14 1 

78 9 

8 8 

•Tenflorc 

C 4 

9 6 

61 0 

27 1 

Khnlna 

2 6 

14 0 

70 5 

12 9 

Farldpur 

2 0 

8 5 

79 6 

9 1 

BitkarganJ 

BHidfiapure 

•5 

8 7 

41 5 
^ 87*9 

5t 0 
<H> 8 

7 0 
81 






The figure are to a cOTtaih extent 
artificial owii^ to the neoeeaity of 
fitting widely different (xmditimm into 
the ri^d classifications of the Tenancj 
Act. Thus most of the tenure-holdera 
in Bakarganj are really cultivators ahd 
most of the under-raiyats in Jessore alfd 
Khulna have all the privileges of raiyats. 
In Midna^mro the large percentage held 
by proprietors and tenure-holders is due 
to extensive jungles not leased oUt to 
cultivators, and in Khulna much of the 
area shown as in direct possession of 
tenure-holders is really cultivated by 
hhagchasis who pay a portion of the 
produce as rent but were not given 
separate khatians' in the settlement 
proceedings. In Nadia the area held 
by proprietors and tenure-holders is less 
than one would have expected, consider- 
ing the history and natural tvinditions 
of the district; and frtnn the area held 
by tenure-holders must be deducted most 
of the 3-3 per cent, held rent-free, the 
owners of which were classified as 
tenure-holdej’s though many of them are 
really in the condition of cultivating 
raiyats. Among raiyats the proportion 
of those on fixed rents to ordinary 
settled or occupancy raiyats is one to 
two, and raiyats who hold on the numer- 
ous varieties of the utbandi tenure, many 
of whom are practically indistinguish- 
able from ordinary occupancy raiyats, 
bear about the same proportion. 

22. The average rate of rent for 
occupancy and settled raiyats is Rs. 2-7- 
3 per acre which is almost the same as 
in Jessore, Its. 2-7-5 and a little less than 
in Farid]>ur. Rs. 2-10-6. In Khulna 
it is Rs. 3-5-10 and it rises as high as 
Rs. 4-4-5 in Noakhali and Rs. 4-8-10 
in Bakarganj. It is to be noted, ho\y- 
twer, that much of the utbandi land is 
excluded from this calculation, so that, 
while in other districts the figures 
represent a true average for all cksses 
of lands, in Nadia they represent the 
rent of only the Ijetter classes held on 
unvarying rents. The incidence^, the 
rent is not even tbroughoiit the dismctr : 
it rises as high as Rs. 3-10 in thana 
Kumarkhali and sinks to Rs. 1-12 in 
thana Hanskhali. An ialfereBting dia- 
gram has been prepared which shows 
that the pitch of the rent varies very 
closely with the incid«ace of j|opulation, 
which semns to show that although rents 
in Bengal are for tbe*1n^ part custom- 
ary they are affected by Ihe for 

lAUd. * 
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4^. B&it 111 deecribeB the settlement 
joperatieos. The area .consisted of 2,658 
square milee. excluding that part of the 
^(strict Which lay aWg the Padma 
Hver and had be^ done in the course 
of the diara operations on that river by 
the Rajshahi settlement party, and 
including 94 square miles in the cfistricts 
of Murshidabad, Burdwan and Hooghly 
lying alcm^ the Bhagirathi and Jalangi 
rivers which were taken up for diara 
resumption purposes by the Nadia 
settlement party. It was divided into 
three blocks, the areas of which were 
95jg[, 915, and 790 square miles. Except 
in connection with the vtbandi system 
the work was not difficult. The number 
of plots to the square mile in the three 
blocks averaged 1,088, 1,250 and 1,693, 
respectively, and the interests 420, 357 
and 470 The number of kanungos 
available was more adequate than it has 
been in later operations. In certain 
parts of the district survey was difficult 
owing to the congested nature of the 
village sites and the existence of tracts 
of abandoned land on which thick jungle 
had sprung up, and in other parts the 
preparation of the re<’ord was compli- 
cated by the number of intermediate 
tenures held in a confused manner by 
different groui)s of the same body of 
shareholders In the first season the 
influenza epidemic brought the work 
almost to a standstill for a month and 
a half and made it very difficult to induce 
amius to return to work ofter it had 
abated, so that proceedings were pro- 
longed into the rains In the other two 
blocks, in spite of much lo.ss of time 
owing to malaria, from which the amins 
suffered a great deal, the field work was 
finished in June The organization was 
throughout good 'and every endeavour 
was mafle to secure correctness in the 
map and record at the earliest possible 
stage by insisting on a larger amount of 
partal hy the kanungos than bad been 
usual -in j>reviou8 settlements Some 
improvements in procedure were intro- 
duced ea{^)et5iaJly in the matter of 
mtsturing that plots should be out 
correctly into the estates to w’hich tbev 
belonged; these have now been adopted 
generally. Disputes about the length of 
the local standard of measurement w*ere 
many and hotlv contested and, as in 
ntbandi areas the tenant's total rent 
depended largely on the area in his 
possession as measured by the landlord 
aocQtding to the local sfendard, the^ 
dia|>i:des w'ere of more practical import- 


ance than in other districts and they had 
to be very carefully enquired into. 

24 At the attestation stage there 
were, in connection with ordinary 
raiyati holdings, the usual claims to 
hold at fixed rents under the presumption 
contained in section 50 (^) of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, and there were numerous 
instances of illegal enhancement of rent, 
particularly in areas where indigo had 
previously been grown ; the reason for 
this was that the intermediate interests 
were created at competitive rents when 
indigo was a highly f>aying concern, and 
when it failed t]»c raiyati rents had to 
be forced u]> to cover the loss After* 
such illegal rents had been reduced in a 
few villages many of the landlords 
refused to produce their pai)er.s and it 
is to be feared that many instances of 
illegal enhancement have remained un- 
detected But it was in connection with 
vthnndi that the most difficult duties 
arose for the attestation officers Para- 
graphs 126 to 129 give in detail the 
investigations which were required; they 
were exceedingly thorough an<l it is to 
he honed that there tan be no further 
dispute about any tenancy of this nature 

1’he other stages of the work u\) to 
final publication weroi normal and call 
for no comment 

25 Ap] dications for .settlement of 

fair rent under section 105, Bengal 
Tenancy Act. were made in respet't of 
43,375 tenancies One of the ]>oints in 
these applications which occasioned 
conti'ovcrsy was whether an issue could 
be I’aised under .station 105A regarding 
the correctness of the entry of existing 
rent in the finally published record 
This is not specifically stated as one of 
the issues in sec'tion 105A; but it cannot 
ha ye been the intention of the frattrers 
of the Act to bar it fi'om consideration, 
as ol)yionsl^ the recorded rent cannot 
bo used as a basis for determining a 
fair rent unless it is corre<'( However, 
any doubt that might cK'cnr has been set 
at rest Iw a clause in the proposed 
amendment to the Bengal Tenancy Act 
now under consideration Some alarm 

was cansiwi In’ a nilinf^of the Special 
Judge that the Limitwtjon Act applied 
to the substitution of heirs *iu proceed- 
ings under sec'tion 105 The tw'o ntonths 
allowed after finar puhjication for the 
institution of prweedings is quite 

insufficient for a .big landlord to 

aecertain * all dhanges which have 
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occurred between the frying of the 
record at attestaticu^ : and its final 
publicaticHi perhaps a year or raOTb* 




tafterwardSit 
opinion p 



ad t^e Special Judge’s 
ed, it would have caused 
the failure of a great ifianji applications, 
but fortunately it was ovferruied.Jn a 
decision of the High CoiiH i^pshTited 4n 
C. I.. J XLT n. p. 591, and an'bnMaiited 
tijnew^ag allowed for 'SuHl^itution. The 


areas of.^es^ba^''iiA',- 
quennial -papers 
at' the.tiin«.-^f j’eiMliljpIloB 

apy excess wilbpu|^Mentifyi 
«|P^ii^ic||BkVjrb» priaci^^_ _ 

yolvA a pc^pfirison hrtween the riyer as 
ikexhl^ 1^^^ time of the Perinajqint 
'pfttleir^t|aM^ by mec^ 

b|. jme prep^atiqi^ol comparative raa;D% 

and the reeunaptip[.Gf,®jli^*»0nh^ 



general resitlt of these ap|licftti<Mis was was thmi Vat^v Suti;^i8 now diry^^he 
td*enhauce ieniire-holders’lrent^^ by 11*7 Revenue ^ 8urv^ inapf .bf|^ presumed 


f)er cent, abd rajyats’ rents by 17 per 
cent., of which one^third W^on^ccount 
of additional rent for isnkcreasm area 
and two-tbirds for enbancementi mainly 
*ou the ground of rise of prices, 

26. Proceedings ^ for revision of 
Revenue were taken up in 199 Govern- 
ment and , tern ptnarily -settled private 
estates covering an area of 87 square 
miles, most of ‘them lying along rivers 
where tliey had lieen created in previous 
resumption proceedings. The Settlement 
Officer notes that, when rates of rent 
are based on the class of land, cwrect 

’classification in thQ k/msra is of great 
importance, .as it is impossible for the 
oftic^er making the rent settlement to 
Check every plot. He suggests that when 
it is known that an estate will come 
iindei' re-settlement, special steps should 
be taken to have the khasra more 
c!i refillly che<^ked by a kanungo than if 
done in ordinary estates where the 
classification is merely for statistical 
purpose.'i. This is a sound suf^estion 
and T shall see that it is brought to the 
notice of all Settlement Officers. 

27. Proceedings for resumption of 
alluvial accretions were taken up on the 
rivers Bhagirathi, Jalangi, Matha- 
hhanga,. Kumar and Gorai. Proceed- 
ings -were also contemplated on the 
Kaliga.nga and Churni, as the 
comparative maps which were pr^ared 
showed that a copsideraWe total area 
might l)e resmued. Blit this was made 
up of narrow strips due t(> slight 
.shrinking of the rivers wilhin> courses 
which had not substantially ehaiiged,, 
and on a referexicelhiade to them the 
Board of Revimue laiid it 4®^ 
geneiial principle th^ sueh *accr<!|;ji(m8 
should not he /(Runted, ; mainly 
ground that as Revenue Sprvey maps 
uanW he relaid with absolute accuracy 
the apparent accreticSo, might nat4h fact 
have taken place. Previoui resulhptilaiis 
had been made on jsome of thes^ rivei» 
on the old princijde df compiteiag 


to reppi^it the,c»uraep^ river at the 
time of the I^ermanent Settlement m the 
absence of proof tq the .contrarjT 0h 
this |)rinciple much irvpre land mi^t 
have been resupaed,; but vs^cffe it appe||;r- 
ed that an aneaa ropghfy equivalent to 
what Jiught come under assessment had 
previously liesn resumed, the prooeedihgs 
were dropped on equitable grounds: 
Evidence to r^ut the presumption that 
the Revenw Survey maps represented 
the state of . things existing at the 
Permanent Settlement was forthcoming 
in the shape of a suiwey of 1828 on the 
.Talangi, a survey of 1810 on the Kumar, 
one of 1796 on the Mathahhanga and 
one of 1821 on the Gorai. None of these 
old surveys was conducted by accurate 
methods and the maps were only 
approximately correct. The general 
principle adopted in deciding what 
weight should be attaclied to the evidenc e 
of these maps was tliat when they 
showed! . marked discrepancies in the 
course of the* river from that shown in 
the Revenue Survey liuiDs it might be 
taken that the river reallv had changed 
its course and it would not be equitable 
to adopt the Revenue Survey as the hafis 
for resumption. ' But, on the o^her hipd, 
as it was impoasible to relay the %ld 
mans with any degrecPof aCcnracy thqy 
could not he used as an alternative fi|8^ 
for resnmTTtion, and therefore life 
accretions, if any had axttually 
escaped resumption altogether 
the di^repancy between thq old 
and the Avenue ^d 

it Appeared that the 



snhstantially in the Same nect^ af 
sfirteys the differespeO, was eorisidered |o 
ho duo to the inaccuracy of tho^joldi^ 
work khd it was not cqcisidered to hays.: 
rebuttted the preBqmpti^il^ased jpn tho* 
' Revenue Survey maps, 

Tesiimpticin proceeded: "on vthe latter? ' 
* to be s, W 


'This ap 
^few of 
’ AoWt« sal 
estahwi. 
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when. 

.'tfce .Mathabhaiiga 
of ^venne they 
be made 

bi^Ween Itirj^ and. 'emaH disorii^^^illes 
and dirlete<rith,at the old lhap ahoixld be 
reiaid “ a» accairately as :^oiteiW^ i^aid 
tb^t*^aH mfea» ' showte by the relay to 
liave be^ t^^ kmd Ifeten, though und^ 
water at thd nhie of the Bienne Survey, 
idiQuld be eacelQ4|l»d from resumption. 
As the daJfcief^ ' which these old maps 
were prepaiejd are no longer in existence, 
the o®ity method of relay was by super- 
{^ition of village sites ^ shown then 
and as appearing on our cadastral maps. 
But in the old maps these are merely 
indicated' vagud,i^ by conventional signs 
and. it is imyittesible to be sure of their 
vreal position Wtthin a mile or two; if 
they were adopted as they stood at one 
end of the sheet and superposed on the 
corresponding sites on ouf cadastral 
maps, there was fT cquently a discrepancy 
of many miles between identical villages 
at the otlicr end of the slieet, Such 
methods obviously could lead to no 
satisfactory T'osult ami 1 appeared 
personally before the Board of Revenue 
to explain the position. What the result 
might have been 1 ttannot say, for I 
went on leave befoi’c the Board gave a 
decision and the gentleman who acted 
for me todl^^ a difl'erent view and 
infornu'd tlie Tibard that he did not wish 


involved was large the cases had to be 
sent back and proceeding started 
de novo. The additiontd revenue secur- 
ed on the cases which wsr# confirmed ' 
is Rs. 28,22a ' i 

29. Bxcept for these r^umption 
casenji the work of the settlement was 
practically over by the end of the 
settlement y<^r 1925-26. Allowing a 
sum of Rs. 19,000 to cx>ver« all expend- 
iture incurred after tliat year, the total . 
cost of tlie operations ^ comes to 
Rs. 25^,19,656 against a sanctioned 
estimate of Rs. 22,751,101, an excess of 2 
per cent. The excess is fully accounted 
for by the rise in co.st which- has taken* 
place since the estimate was prepared in 
1916; indeed the officers responsible for 
the operations are to 'be congratulated 
for not having incurred a larger excess. 
The amount recovered frwn the parties 
benefited works out at Re. 1-1 per acre 
in Block C and Rc. 1 in the rest of the 
district. Realization ip excess of 'the 
figure, estimated as the basis on which 
these rates were fixed, is very much less 
than in most of the previous settlements ‘ 
and will not exceed about Rs. 39,000, 
less than 2 per cent, bn the estimated 
figure. 

510. Of the operatpyns as a whole I 
cannot speak with personal knowledge, 
Os I bettame Director of l.and Records 
after the field work was finished. 


to piweed with the rcstiipption ; the 
Board therefore set aside the proceedings 
without giving an opinion on the 
|)rincif>le involvc<l. This leaves the 
question wholly undecided, but fortun- 
ately it is not of much practical impoi't- 
aufi^ as ii' is improbable that such old 
maps exist on any of the other rivers in 
the . Province cm which resumption 
l^tbceedipgs remain to be undertaken. 

^ Altogether 276 cases were started, 
of wbich 143 were dropped, 108 were 
ednHrmed mid at the moment of writing 
2hfar© sti^ behd^^ The reason for 

in the original 
pycidfedjbftgs only what was actual water 
at the iirale ef the^Revenue Survey was 
fehunlld and large, areas within the 
banks 6f the rivar ’ which were then 
bover^ by ,slSlind ' i^ere oinitted t:5ub- 
iSequdhtly, np^ever,' the Board of 
Revenue irwlM that a^^ eovet^ by 
sa^d pi^d hot have*'been inclu4ed in the 

■ the^^ne^ of ^ the 

the area- 


Mr. Kcmm, however, whoHs in a position 
to appifiise the work without af)V)eiu ing 
boastful as he came in right at the end, 
and wliQ has bad experience of settlement 
rei'ords in several districts testifies that 
Nadia is cxc'clled by none. 1 am content 
to acc'ept this opinion and to associate 
myself with the commendation vdiich 
he bestows on the officers named by him 
at the end of the report who contributed 
most to the siu'cess of the operations. ^ 
The real begetter of that success is 
Mr. Pringle, to whom the thanks of 
^jrovemment are due; his energy and 
organising capacity were marked and 
he tackled the intricate and difficult 
questions involved in the utbandi system 
with skill and redbUroe. The report, 
which is mainly his work, is interesting 
and shoufd be iliost valuable t© all _ 
concerned with the Administration of 
the district. To Mr. Kemih also ^arc 
thanks dite; especially for a valuable 
fNepprt <m the »wh(>le u^andi question 
which fbrmed the basis of the subsequent 
legislation and for his share in the final 
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DARJEELING, the 29th MAY 1929. 


RESOLUTION— No. 429 T.R. 


Read — 

The Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Operations in the 
district of Nadia. 

IjCtter No. XXV-3-1081, dated the 28th November 1927, from 
the Director of Land Records, Bengal, submitting the report. 

Letter No. 15-R.L., dated the 9th January 1929, from the Commis- 
sioner of the Presidency Division, submitting bis remarks on 
the report. 

Nadia is a small district and lies in the heart of the Province. It was 
at one time the headquarters of the old Hindu Kings of Bengal and to-day 
Nabadwip is still a centre of religious life as also of Sanskrit learning. 
It has been the sC/ene of important historical events, the mo8t considerabm 
of which in modem times was the battle of Plassey. In the 19th century 
the district was covered with flourishing indigo factories. 

2. The survey and settlement operations of the district were taken up 
earlier than had been originally intended mainly with a view to devise a 
solution of the difficulties which had arisen from the system of land tenure 
known as Uthandi which affects a large proportion of the area of the dis- 
trict. This system had its origin originally perhaps in the poverty of the 
soil and was stimulated by the cultivation of indigo. Where Uthandi pre- 
vails holdings consist of parcels of land, the area, location and rent of which 
are ascertained and recorded annually. The principal disability under 
which the tqpants of these holdings suffered was the high rate of rent 
charged for every conceivable kind of crop. A solution has been found 
and embodied in the Bengal Tenancy Act as section 180A, which became law 
in 1923. Both tenants and landlords are taking advantage of the new pro- 
visions of the Act and a respectable percentage of the total area recorded 
as real Uthandi has since been converted into ordinary occupancy holdings. 
It is hoped that within a reasonable time the Uthandi system will have 
almost cusappeared from Nadia. 

3. The area of the district is 2,898 square miles of which 70 per cent, 
of the land is cultivated, 11 per cent, is entirely unculturable and the remain- 
ing 19 per cent, is culturable but not cultivated. The reason for this high 
figure of 19 per cent, is that though the soil is scarcely anywhere sterile it 
is not g^ercdly fertile and much land lies on the margin wher^ an economic 

return is doubtful. _ • ..i. 

4. The total population of the district is 1,487,572 as recorded in 
f^nsud of 1921 of which 60 per cent, are Muhammadans, 39, per cent. Hindus 
and nearly 1 per cent. Christians. 68*6 per cent, of the population derives 
ite livelihood from agriculture and Nadia is more self-contained in respect 
Af pyryfuetion of all the necessaries of life t^an mos^ other districts in 
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5. The conditions of agricuittire in the district are sasoc^tii^e ol suioIk 

improvement. This is due to'tlie low standard of cultivation, the pov€S% 
of the soil and the apathy or, more bluntly, the laziness of file people. 
The health of the district is notoriously bad and it has suffered eeveiely 
from malaria. , 

6. The total area surveyed by the Nadia Settlement Par^ was 
1,646,244 acres. The area of nominal Uthandi lands was 78,914 acres and 
of re^ Uthandi 252,173 acres. The incidence of raiyati rent is ]^. 2<7-S 
per acre, which is almost the same as in Jessore, where it is Be. 2>7>6, and 
a little less than in Faridpur, where it is Bs. 2-10-6. 

7. The total number of estates on the touzi roll of the district is 
2,603 and the land revenue is Rs. 9,85,294. The gross rental of raiyats 
and under-raiyats is estimated to amount to about Rs. 45 lak^. 

The Governor in Council observes with regret that many abwabs are 
exacted from the tenants throughout the district, even where the Uthandi 
system does not prevail. 

8. Traverse survey began in 1917-18. The first field season, how- 
ever, coincided with the influenza visitation which was seriously ifelt in 
Nadia and this retarded progress. The derations were complete by the 
end of the year 1925-26. The total cost oi the operations was estimated at 
Rs. 22,73,1*01, but the actual expenditure was 1^. 23,09,656, an excess of 
2 per cent. The excess is fully accounted for by the general rise in prioee 
which has taken place since the estimate was prepared in 1916. The 
^ttlement Officer is to be congratulated on avoiding a larger excess. 
Recovery of costs was satisfactory. 

9. The Governor in Council desires to place on record his apprecia- 
tion of the services of Mr. J. M. Pringle, i.c.s., for the able manner in 
which he tackled the intricate and difficult q^uestions involved in the 
Uthandi system of land tenure. His thanks are also due to Mr. Kemm for 
his share in the final report and especially for his valuable review of the 
whole Uthandi question which formed the basis of the subsequent legisla- 

*tion. It is gratifying to observe that this settlement not merely recorded 
things as it found them but left them better than th^ were. The experience 
gained during the settlement operations enabled Government to devise a 
partial solution of the problems arising out of the peculiar system of land 
tenure of the district in the shape of the Uthandi Act, which appears to be 
gradually dissolving the abnormalities of the system. 

By order of the Governor in Council, 

H. J. TWYNAM, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengid (offg.) 

Nos. 7997-98 L.R. c 

Copy of resolution No. 429 T.R., dated the 29th May 1929, forwarded 
to (1) the Director of Land Records, Bengal, and (2) the Commissioner of 
the Presidency Division, for information with reference to his letter 
(1) No. XXV-3-1081, dated the 28th November 1927, and (2) No. 15 R.L., 
dated the 4th/9th January 1929. 

No 7999 L.R. 

Copy, with a copy of the report, forwarded to the Appointment 
Department of this Government, for information. 

By order of the Governor in Council, 

J. N. STRCER, 

Aeaistant Secretary to the Government of Benfftd, 

DAftiEBLING, 

The imh May <3929. 

B. a. Fnm—IMMO— S iotc— «28. 






